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PROCEEDINGS. 


OPENING  SESSION—  SATURDAY  EVENING. 


M^HE  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  held 
its  Annual  Congress  for  the  year  1900  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  met  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Building  on  Saturday,  October 
22,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  Hon.  ABRAHAM 
WIENER,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  opening  prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  MORGAN  WOOD,  D.  D.,  after  which  Mr. 
WIENER  spoke  as  follows  : 

ADDRESS   OF   HON.    ABRAHAM   WIENER. 

Delegates  to  the  National  Prison  Association,  Ladies  and 
•Gentlemen  :  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Local  Committee, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  program,  the  duty  and 
pleasure  devolve  upon  me  to  call  this  conference  to  order. 

In  so  doing,  I  but  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  citizens  ot 
Cleveland  in  bidding  you  a  hearty,  thrice  hearty  welcome  to 
our  city.  We  trust  that  your  visit  will  be  one  of  interest  and 
pleasure. 

The  doors  of  our  institutions  and  great  factories  and 
workshops  will  be  open  to  bid  you  welcome,  and  we  hope 
your  stay  will  be  such  that  when  returning  to  your  homes 
you  may  carry  with  you  pleasant  memories  of  your  visit  to 
the  Forest  City  by  the  lake. 

Cleveland  is  honored  by  many  conventions  in  the  interest 
of  trade  and  commercial  enterprise,  but  we  deem  it  an  especial 
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honor  to  have  convene  here  so  distinguished  a  body  as  the 
National  Prison  Congress. 

Coming  here  not  for  profit,  not  for  the  formation  of 
profitable  enterprises,  but  assembled  in  that  most  holy 
calling,  the  promotion,  the  betterment,  the  uplifting  of  fallen 
manhood. 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  was  the  question  at  the 
dawn  of  time.  Yes,  thou  art  thy  brother's  keeper,  is  the 
answer  of  our  century.  Not  in  the  sense  of  prison  bars,  but 
in  all  that  conserves  to  man's  betterment  and  regeneration. 

No  human  being  endowed  with  a  clear  mind  has  fallen- 
so  low,  or  become  so  depraved,  but  that  a  spark  of  manhood 
remains ;  which,  through  proper  influences,  may  be  kindled 
and  aroused  to  an  appreciation  of  the  nobler  attributes  of  man. 

For  centuries  a  prison  was  simply  a  place  of  confinement; 
confinement  and  labor,  or  confinement  and  torture. 

But  thanks  to  such  men  and  women  as  are  here  tonight, 
the  word  "  reformatory  "  has  been  added,  and  many  here  can 
testify  to  the  reformation  and  regeneration  to  better  manhood 
of  prisoners  under  their  charge. 

Punishment  and  imprisonment  for  crime  are  necessary  as 
examples  and  for  the  protection  of  society.  The  reformation 
of  criminals  lessens  crime,  restores  degenerated  manhood  to 
useful  activity,  and  thus  becomes  a  blessing  to  humanity. 

All  hail  to  you  noble  men  and  women  who  come  here 
from  the  east,  west,  north  and  the  south,  imbued  with  this 
holy  calling.  May  your  deliberations  be  fraught  with  much 
good  to  the  cause  you  champion,  and  may  this  conference 
achieve  the  fulfillment  of  its  objects  in  the  work  sought  to  be 
accomplished. 

Hon.  GEORGE  K.  NASH,  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  intro- 
duced. He  spoke  as  follows  : 

WELCOME   OF   THE   GOVERNOR   OF   OHIO. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  To  me  has  been  assigned  the 
pleasant  duty  of  expressing  to  YOU,  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ohio,  a  hearty  welcome.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  this 
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welcome  comes  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  as  well  as  with 
all  sincerity  from  the  people  of  Ohio.  We  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  we 
appreciate  it  all  the  more  because  we  know  that  eminent  men 
of  Ohio  have  been  your  associates  in  this  work,  and  that  your 
cause  has  been  dear  to  their  hearts.  When  this  association 
was  first  organized  its  first  presiding  officer  was  that  noble 
man,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  For  many  years  he  was  your 
president,  and  until  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  no  work 
in  which  he  took  a  deeper  interest  than  the  one  in  which  you 
are  engaged.  Afterwards  another  citizen  of  Ohio,  a  gentleman 
with  as  pure  impulses  and  with  as  kind  a  heart,  became  your 
presiding  officer,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Gen.  Brinkerhoff 
is  still  spared  to  engage  in  this  work  and  to  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  here  tonight.  The  influence  of  these 
men  has  caused  our  people  to  take  an  interest  in  your  work. 

I  understand  that  the  aim  of  your  work  is  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  in  confinement  on 
account  of  crimes  which  they  have  committed.  Two  purposes 
are  to  be  accomplished  by  the  punishment  of  crime :  First, 
the  main  object  is  to  protect  society  ;  the  second  object  is  to 
bring  about  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  if  possible.  The 
places  in  which  prisoners  are  confined  should  be  always 
healthful,  that  imprisonment  may  not  be  detrimental  to  their 
health  and  strength,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  ought  not  to 
be  places  of  luxury.  They  should  have  such  food  as  will 
contribute  to  their  health  and  strength,  but  they  should  not 
have  what  might  be  called  luxuries.  The  main  object  of 
imprisonment  being  to  protect  society,  it  must  be  deterrent  in 
its  effect,  that  it  may  prevent  similar  crimes  in  the  future. 

To  accomplish  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  he  should 
be  so  treated  as  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him  all  the  means  of 
reformation.  He  should  be  treated  as  kindly  as  possible 
without  interfering  with  the  main  idea  that  society  must  be 
protected.  If  you  succeed  in  reforming  these  men  and  women 
you  have  accomplished  a  noble  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  your 
efforts  are  prompted  by  the  most  worthy  motives.  You  ought 
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to  receive  all  the  support  and  sympathy  possible,  and  I  assure 
you  you  have  that  from  the  people  of  Ohio. 

In  behalf  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  who  was 
prevented  from  attending,  the  association  was  welcomed  to 
the  city  by  his  representative,  Mr.  M.  W.  BEACOM.  He  said  : 

WELCOME   OF   MR.    M.    W.    BEACOM. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  mayor  of  the  city,  the 
Hon.  J.  H.  Farley,  regrets  extremely  that  he  is  unable  to  be 
present  to  express  his  pleasure  that  you  have  chosen  this  city 
for  your  place  of  meeting.  I  am  commissioned  to  welcome 
you  to  Cleveland  in  his  stead.  I  regret  that  Mr.  Farley  cannot 
do  it  in  person.  He  is  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and 
wide  experience  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  having  been 
concerned  with  them  for  three  years  or  more  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  and  he  might  have  given  you  wise 
suggestions  which  I  am  not  competent  to  give.  I  take  it 
that  you  represent  the  fine  and  pure  spirits  that  have  been 
with  you  from  the  beginning.  Almost  every  week  we  have 
some  association  meeting  here  for  financial,  commercial  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  but  your  purpose  is  to  further  the 
interests  of  others.  I  take  it  that  the  test  of  every  country 
and  every  community  is  not  its  intellectual  or  its  material 
condition,  but  the  number  of  people  it  has  who  give  time  and 
talent  and  energy  not  to  further  their  own  personal  interests, 
but  to  care  for  the  poor,  the  weak,  wounded,  the  debased. 
That  is  the  work  that  all  beautiful  souls  have  done,  and  that 
is  why  we  revere  them,  from  Jesus  down. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  caring  for  criminals  to  run  to 
sentimentality,  to  assume  that  a  prisoner  is  diseased  or 
unfortunate,  rather  than  criminal.  Theories  of  that  kind 
should  be  laid  aside,  but  we  should  never  forget  that  prisons 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  light,  sanitation  and  ventilation, 
that  the  health  of  the  prisoner  is  not  injured,  and  they  should 
be  so  managed  that  the  prisoner  should  certainly  come  out 
not  worse  than  when  he  went  in. 
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In  behalf  of  the  mayor  I  heartily  welcome  you  to  the 
city  of  Cleveland. 

Dr.  FREDERICK  H.  WINES  was  invited  to  respond  in 
behalf  of  the  association,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

RESPONSE    BY    HON.    F.    H.    WINES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  1  have  been  requested  to  respond 
on  behalf  of  the  association  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  of 
the  governor  of  the  state  and  the  representative  of  the  mayor 
of  the  city.  As  I  stand  here  I  remember  a  remark  of 
President  Hayes — made,  I  think,  at  Nashville — that  we  are 
somewhat  expert  in  welcomes.  We  have  had  a  large 
experience  in  welcomes,  and  they  are  extremely  agreeable, 
and  we  have  learned  to  respond  with  the  sincerest  apprecia- 
tion. We  are  particularly  glad  to  come  to  Ohio.  Next  to 
being  born  in  Ohio,  the  best  thing  is  to  come  to  Ohio.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  cannot  stay  here,  that  our  association 
with  each  other  is  but  momentary.  We  come  and  go  ;  we 
pass  like  ships  in  the  night,  and  yet  we  form  friendships  that 
prove  lasting  and  precious. 

We  are  glad  to  come  to  Cleveland.  I  think  that  at  this 
particular  time,  as  assistant  director  of  the  census,  I  ought  to 
be  the  most  popular  man  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  able  and  efficient  head  of  the  census, 
Governor  Merriam.  Many  of  us  have  been  in  Cleveland 
before.  When  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  was  organized,  it  had  no  sooner  cut  loose  from  the 
Social  Science  Association  than  it  met  in  Cleveland — one  of 
the  best  meetings  we  ever  had. 

With  regard  to  what  the  governor  and  the  representative 
of  the  mayor  have  said  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  association, 
the  governor  is  quite  right  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  has  not 
entirely  covered  the  ground.  This  association  is  a  body 
partly  official  and  partly  non-official.  There  are  two  elements 
in  it  which  have  worked  together  in  perfect  harmony.  One 
element  might  be  called  the  practical  and  the  other  the 
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theoretical,  or  the  purely  philanthropic  element.  The  asso- 
ciation concerns  itself  not  merely  with  prisons  and  prisoners, 
but  with  the  whole  question  of  crime,  including  not  only  the 
prison  as  a  place  of  detention  but  the  treatment  of  the  criminal 
prior  to  imprisonment  and  after  imprisonment,  and  it  deals 
especially  with  the  question,  What  can  or  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  crime  as  a  social  evil  ? 
It  has  relation  therefore  not  only  to  prison  work,  but  to  the 
police,  the  courts,  the  legislatures.  The  whole  subject  conies 
within  the  purview  and  scope  of  our  consideration  and  study. 

Reference  was  made  by  the  governor  to  the  twofold 
purpose  of  imprisonment :  the  protection  of  society  and  the 
reformation  of  the  offender.  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  this 
association  is  by  no  means  a  sentimental  body.  While  it  is 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  prisoner  and  desires  to  save 
him  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love — because  society  is  best 
protected  by  the  reformation  of  the  man  if  it  can  be  effected 
— I  trust  there  is  not  a  member  of  this  body  who  would 
subordinate  the  general  interest  of  society  to  the  interest  of 
any  particular  convict  or  to  the  convicts  as  a  body.  We 
recognize  the  larger  interest,  and  place  that  first  in  all  our 
sympathies  and  thinking.  It  is  better  to  sacrifice  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  social  whole  than  the  social  whole  to  any 
individual  or  any  group  of  individuals. 

So  far  as  the  prison  is  concerned,  there  are  certain 
questions  which  force  themselves  on  our  attention  and  demand 
our  careful  consideration  and  study.  We  want  to  know,  with 
reference  to  the  criminal,  what  it  is  possible  t.o  do  for  him, 
what  it  is  desirable  and  expedient  to  do  for  him,  and  what  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  for  him.  I  refer  to  this  idea  because  we 
desire  to  have  a  larger  sympathy  and  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  community  in  general.  It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of 
regret  that  this  question  should  be  considered  as  one  merely 
for  specialists — in  which  no  one  else  is  expected  to  take  any 
lively  interest.  It  is  not  a  question  that  concerns  officers  of 
prisons  exclusively  or  even  particularly.  It  is  a  question  that 
concerns,  I  might  say,  all  mankind,  all  citizens.  It  especially 
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concerns  taxpayers,  officers  of  the  government,  officers  of  the 
courts,  and  it  is  a  question  which  should  attract  the  attention 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  It  is  a  question  which  should 
enlist  the  best  intelligence  of  the  learned  professions,  the 
medical  and  the  legal  especially.  They  are  all  concerned  to 
know  what  is  possible,  what  is  desirable  and  what  is 
obligatory  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  in 
custody. 

With  reference  to  the  criminal  class  there  are  two  views. 
Certain  people  hold  that  all  men  are  sinners  and  there  is  no 
difference  among  them,  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God  ;  that  if  they  turn  from  their  sins,  repent 
and  do  what  is  right,  they  shall  receive  forgiveness.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  but  repent.  That  is  the  view  of  those 
who  look  at  this  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view.  It 
assumes  that  all  convicts  are  just  as  open  to  the  ordinary 
motives  which  affect  men  in  general  on  the  subject  of  moral 
conduct  as  we  are.  They  expect  from  the  prisons  and  prison 
officials  a  degree  of  practical,  concrete  results  in  the  shape  of 
the  reformation  of  prisoners  which  has  never  been  realized 
and  probably  never  will  be. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  scorn  sentiment 
and  who  take  what  they  call  the  practical  views  of  life,  who 
insist  that  these  men  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime  and 
are  suffering  the  penalty  in  prison  are  beyond  hope ;  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  their  heredity  or  environment ;  that  they 
are  not  susceptible  to  moral  influences,  to  reform.  I  think 
the  truth  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  It  is  a  question  of 
fact ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment.  What  can  we  do  for 
the  prisoner  in  our  penal  institutions  ?  I  do  not  know.  I 
never  was  in  charge  of  an  institution  of  that  kind.  You 
gentlemen  who  are  officers  of  prisons  ought  to  know  better 
than  anyone  else.  Probably  you  do,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  with  regard  to  many  prison  officers,  I  have  learned  from 
observation  that  they  have  never  made  any  serious  and 
determined  effort  to  bring  about  the  reformation  of  their 
prisoners,  and  they  do  not  know  what  they  could  do  if  they 
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tried.  The  scientific  view  is  somewhat  pessimistic  and  the 
religious  view  is  more  optimistic.  I  have  often  been  struck 
by  the  pessimism  of  science  and  the  optimism  of  religion. 

I  remember  when  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  governor  of 
Illinois  for  the  reprieve  of  the  anarchists  in  Chicago,  and  a 
gentleman  whose  name  you  would  recognize — one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  distinguished  men  in  the  United  States — came  to 
Springfield,  and  in  the  executive  chamber  said  to  the  governor 
that  he  ought  not  to  consent  to  the  hanging  of  the  anarchists, 
for  they  were  not  responsible  for.  what  they  did,  for  no  man 
could  help  being  what  he  was.  That  is  the  extreme  necessi- 
tarian view  which  some  men  hold.  There  are  others  who, 
without  going  to  the  extreme  of  mercy,  say  that  since  crime 
is  the  necessary  product  of  the  individual  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed,  the  product  of  social  conditions 
acting  upon  the  individual,  that  we  need  never  consider  the 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  man  but  the  safety  of 
society ;  that  the  individual  has  no  rights  which  any  man  is 
bound  to  respect,  and  if  he  is  an  offender  against  society  that 
we  should  eliminate  him  without  reference  to  the  question  of 
his  moral  responsibility,  his  guilt  or  his  innocence.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  these  views  find  representation  here.  We 
want  to  do  for  the  prisoners  what  we  can  do  and  what  it  is 
possible  to  do.  The  taxpayers  are  interested  in  this.  We 
could  spend  upon  reformatory  prisons  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  public  will  afford,  but  we  do  not  want  to  spend  it  unless 
we  are  going  to  secure  practical  results.  No  business  man 
wants  to  invest  his  money  in  a  non-paying  enterprise,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  invest  in  reformatory  systems  unless  they  are 
to  succeed.  The  question  of  expediency  comes  in,  too.  But 
we  are  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  a 
reform  of  criminals  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  that  extent  it 
is  a  benefit  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  We  shall  therefore 
continue  to  agitate  for  the  introduction  into  all  the  prisons  of 
the  United  States  a  reformatory  regimen. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  prevention  of  crime, 
in  an  alteration  of  the  social  conditions  which  produce  crime. 
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We  cannot  change  the  heredity  of  the  criminal  and  the  influ- 
ences of  his  environment  up  to  this  time  ;  but  we  do  have  a 
deep  and  tender  interest  in  the  possible  criminals  of  the  future, 
in  the  young  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals,  and 
we  look  to  the  introduction  of  better  preventive  methods. 
We  shall  not  despair.  We  believe  that  if  the  golden  rule 
was  enforced,  or  was  obeyed  by  every  man,  woman  and  child 
as  the  rule  of  life,  that  crime  would  be  eliminated  and  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  need  of  prisons. 

The  safety  of  society,  the  suppression  of  crime  by  means 
that  are  practical,  is  the  end  which  we  have  in  view,  including 
the  reformation  of  our  police  system,  our  penal  system  and 
our  penal  courts. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  say  that  our  hearts  are  burdened, 
as  we  meet  tonight,  wilh  the  thought  of  some  whom  we  had 
hoped  to  have  with  us  who  have  passed  from  earth,  and  we 
trust  to  their  eternal  reward. 

*-%  ' 

We  do  not  forget  that  it  was  in  Ohio  that  this  organi- 
zation was  first  effected,  and  some  of  the  noblest  and  bravest 
spirits  that  have  ever  been  connected  with  us  have  been  Ohio 
men.  But  we  refer  tonight  especially  to  our  friends  Warden 
Nicholson,  of  Detroit,  and  Warden  Cassidy,  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary.  Last  year  we  lost  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  the  age,  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  the  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  for  Women.  So  every  year  we 
are  reminded  that  the  time  is  short.  We  are  called  upon 
to  work  while  it  is  day,  lest  the  night  come  when  no  man 
can  work.  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing.  Let  us  do  our  duty 
as  God  gives  us  grace  so  to  do,  looking  to  Him  alone  for  the 
reward. 

I  thank  you,  Governor  Nash  and  the  mayor  of  the  city 
through  his  representative,  for  your  cordial  welcome,  and  in 
return  we  invite  the  people  of  this  city  to  attend  our  sessions 
and  take  part  in  them. 
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The  president  of  the  association,  Hon.  EDWARD  S. 
WRIGHT,  Warden  Western  State  Penitentiary,  then  delivered 
the  annual  address  to  the  Congress,  as  follows : 

ADDRESS   OF   HON.    EDWARD   S.    WRIGHT. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  sure  all 
members  of  the  National  Prison  Association  heartily  appreciate 
the  words  of  welcome  extended  to  us  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
not  a  new  thing  with  us  to  receive  this  good,  old-fashioned 
form  of  welcome,  for  it  is  our  third  meeting  in  your  state,  and 
from  its  organization  in  1870  to  the  present  time,  the  Ohio 
man  has  been  ever  with  us  and  active. 

We  retain  memories  of  loving  regard  for  all  the  men  and 
women  now  gone  on,  who  have  been  helpers  in  the  wont  we 
have  in  hand.  One  name  will  always  stand  highest,  that,  of 
General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  for  ten  years  our  president,  and 
to  many  of  us  the  type  of  a  gallant  American  gentleman.  His 
life  and  labor  in  the  promotion  of  humanity  in  prisons,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  imprisoned,  are  crystalized  in  the  records 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  association. 

In  ancient  days  all  prisons  were  abodes  of  horror ;  many 
continue  such  to  this  day,  and  within  four  days' journey,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  may  still  be  seen  a  prison  containing  much  of 
the  methods  of  the  days  to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  Mex- 
ican authorities  are  not  proud  of  the  old  prison,'  but  they  are 
of  a  new  one  recently  built.  Therein  all  matters  of  control 
and  ventilation  are  admirable,  and  its  arrangements  for  clean- 
liness surpass  those  of  any  other  prison  I  have  seen. 

No  grander  law  has  been  enacted  in  any  country  than  that 
framed  by  William  Blackstone,  William  Eden  and  John 
Howard  in  1:778.  It  is  often  referred  to,  and  may  properly  be 
repeated  here,  its  language  is  simple  and  direct :  "It  was 
hoped  by  sobriety,  cleanliness  and  medical  assistance,  by  a 
regular  series  of  labor,  by  solitary  confinement  during  the 
intervals  of  work,  and  by  due  religious  instructions,  to  preserve 
and  amend  the  health  of  the  unhappy  offenders,  to  inure  them 
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to  habits  of  industry,  to  guard  them  from  pernicious  company, 
to  accustom  them  to  serious  reflection,  and  to  teach  them  both 
the  principles  and  practices  of  every  Christian  and  moral  duty." 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  this  law  remained  inoperative  for  many 
years,  but  eventually  and  gradually  it  was  recognized  as 
containing  the  true  forces  of  prison  discipline,  and  upon  its 
triple  alliance  of  work,  education  and  religious  instruction  all 
the  prison  systems  of  civilization  are  now  based. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  continent  of  Australia  in  1787, 
transportation  was  resumed  as  the  main  form  of  punishment 
for  crime,  and  to  the  penal  colonies  established  in  that  country 
vast  numbers  of  convicts  were  sent  for  many  years.  Stories 
too  horrible  to  narrate,  of  cruelty  and  pernicious  moral  condi- 
tions, eventually  caused  its  abandonment  by  the  English 
government,  though  still  continued  by  other  European 
countries.  At  this  time  many  persons  seem  to  favor  the 
creation  of  a  penal  colony  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
recently  brought  into  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  history  of  such  colonies  could  become  generally  known, 
I  am  sure  all  fair  men  would  soon  say  of  transportation  as 
Archbishop  Whately  said  years  ago,  it  is  "a  system  begun  in 
defiance  of  all  knowledge  and  continued  in  defiance  of  all 
experience." 

From  the  law  framed  by  Howard  many  penologists  date 
all  the  changes  in  this  country  since  its  passage.  To  another 
cause  much  is  due.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  organized  in  1787,  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1801,  asking 
for  means  to  be  devised  to  separate  convicts  from  all  other 
descriptions  of  prisoners,  and  a  memorial  submitted  in  1803, 
urged  the  legislature  "to  adopt  the  mode  of  punishing  criminals 
by  solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor."  Its  most  effective 
petition,  submitted  in  1818,  asked  for  the  erection  of  peniten- 
tiaries in  suitable  parts  of  the  state,  "for  the  more  effectual 
employment  and  separation  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  proving 
the  efficacy  of  solitude  on  the  morals  of  those  unhappy  objects." 
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Two  penitentiaries  were  established.  In  one  at  Allegheny 
seventy-six  cells  were  thought  sufficient  to  last  many  years, 
and  from  1826,  when  it  was  first  opened,  its  prisoners  were 
held  in  solitary  confinement  without  labor.  Public  sentiment 
soon  compelled  a  change  to  the  system  now  called  the  Penn- 
sylvania plan  of  ^separate  confinement  at  labor  in  the  cells  or 
work-yards  of  the  prison.  It  resulted  in  the  tearing  down  of 
the  first  lot  of  cells,  and  a  larger  cell  block  was  erected  in 
1834,  in  which  prisoners  were  held  in  separation  at  labor.  It 
would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell  all  of  the  changes  in  Penn- 
sylvania alone,  but  that  old  society  still  lives,  though  now 
called  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  and  in  its  report  for 
1899,  may  be  found  the  following  :  "Circumstances  show  that 
we  are  to  have  no  longer  a  separate  sys.tem  ;  that  being  realized 
let  us  then  secure  the  very  best  things  in  the  congregate  system 
of  the  graded  reformatory  plan,  so  far  as  the  legislature  will 
permit  the  change,  to  have  something  better  and  more  hopeful 
than  we  now  have." 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  a  cellular  system  of 
confinement  in  separation  "in  the  intervals  of  work,"  has 
come  to  be  called  the  American  system  of  imprisonment.  In 
nearly  all  the  prisons  of  this  country  details  may  vary  in  some 
points,  but  in  the  main  the  prisons  closely  resemble  each 
other.  No  better  form  of  imprisonment  has  yet  been  devised. 
It  is  true  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  still  has  its 
theory  of  a  cellular  separate  system  of  confinement  and  labor, 
but  this  theory  in  practice  has  been  abandoned,  conditions  of 
population  requiring  two  or  more  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
cell. 

Nearly  all  other  changes  in  the  prison  discipline  of  the 
United  States  have  taken  form  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 
The  commutation  laws  of  nearly  all  the  states  have  been 
enacted  since  the  National  Prison  Association  took  strong 
grounds  in  favor  of  this  feature  of  imprisonment,  in  which 
reward  and  punishment  go  hand  in  hand.  A  system  of 
classification,  first  introduced  in  the  Elmira  prison,  has  since 
been  adopted,  in  substance,  by  the  majority  of  all  classes  and 
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grades  of  prisons.  As  the  work  goes  on  it  will  be  found  to 
lead  step  by  step  to  the  indeterminate  sentence  law,  or  a  system 
which  holds  the  prisoner  in  the  control  of  the  law  until  he  has 
given  evidence  of  a  reformed  life. 

An  interesting  change  in  the  method  of  conducting  prison 
schools  deserves  consideration.  Illiterate  prisoners  of  all  ages, 
cripples  and  men  of  clouded  intellect,  are  brought  into  a  real 
school,  with  hours  of  instruction  each  week-day  morning  and 
afternoon.  Education  is  only  given  in  the  elementary 
branches,  but  such  great  progress  has  been  made  that  it  would 
seem  possible  to  extend  its  curriculum,  especially  with  long 
sentenced  men. 

Prison  labor  remains  an  unsettled  problem.  The  prisons 
of  the  South,  and  here  and  there  in  the  North,  where  the 
expenses  of  support  ha've  been  met  by  the  earnings,  show  no 
inclination  to  adopt  measures  really  leading  up  to  its  eventual 
abolition  as  a  means  and  measure  in  prison  discipline.  Our 
prisons  are  many.  There  are  state  prisons,  county,  city  and 
district  prisons.  Many  earn  the  larger  amount  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  In  some  states  there  is  limitation  as  to 
extent  of  labor  and  prohibition  of  power-machinery,  and  in 
another  state  the  labor  is  employed  in  part  at  least  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  for  use  in  the  state  institutions  and 
other  political  divisions ;  another  class  of  prisons  may  supply 
institutions  belonging  thereto.  An  unfortunate  feature  ex- 
empts or  permits  the  exemption  of  certain  industries,  so  that 
in  all  respects  this  great  experiment  has  not  become  as 
successful  as  its  originators  hoped.  On  this  subject  an 
eminent  penologist,  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright,  has  recently 
said,  "  It  is  wisest  to  conduct  prison  industries  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  the  -least  impression  on  prices  and  the  rates 
of  wages."  He  has  said  in  another  place,  "  He  never  found 
a  case  where  wages  had  been  lowered  in  consequence  of  the 
employment  of  convicts  in  productive  industry."  Convicts 
should  be  constantly  employed  in  intelligent  labor  or  work 
having  a  beneficial  object  and  result.  Local  color  and 
conditions  thus  far  are  the  chief  factors  dominating  legisla- 
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tion.  We  should  all  hope  that  common  humanity,  which 
underlies  all  hearts  must  some  day  agree  upon  a  system  of 
labor.  In  all  ages  and  conditions  it  has  been  considered 
man's  common  heritage.  Right  and  duty  impel  us  to  urge 
labor  as  the  most  helpful  agency  in  the  reformation  of 
the  man,  and  his  restoration  to  honesty  and  virtue. 

Another  subject  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  that  of 
promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Bertillon  system  of  measure- 
ments and  photography  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bureau.  Some  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  subject  will 
again  be  brought  before  Congress  at  its  session  next  December. 

Major  R.  W.  McClaughry,  late  president  of  this  associa- 
tion, in  remarks  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting  said,  "  The  work 
of  identifying  criminals  is  important  enough  to  demand 
national  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bureau."  When  that  has  been  secured,  many  facts 
as  to  crime  and  criminals  can  be  made  plain  to  all.  For  the 
repeater,  severity  is  mercy.  On  that  thought  much  could  be 
said,  and  it  underlies  all  systems  and  methods  of  modern 
prison  discipline. 

A  reduction  in  the  population  of  prisons  at  various  points 
will  be  remarked,  and  General  C.  V.  Collins,  superintendent 
of  the  prisons  of  New  York,  in  his  report  for  1899,  says, 
"There  is  a  decided  decrease  in  population  in  the  state  prisons 
in  ten  years,  though  the  population  of  the  state  has  much 
increased.  The  causes  of  this  anomalous  result  do  not  lie  on 
the  surface,  and  are  not  shown  by  the  statistics  which  are 
obtained  by  the  prison  officials."  A  similar  experience  is 
noted  in  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania.  Six  years 
ago  its  population  was  1,171.  It  has  diminished  one-third,  or 
a  reduction  so  great  as  to  induce  inquiry  into  its  causes  ;  in 
fact  this  problem  is  likely  to  interest  statisticians,  for  no  single 
reason  seems  to  explain  it. 

When  the  conditions,  methods  and  laws,  now  the  rule  in 
all  prisons,  are  contrasted  with  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
there  is  great  reason  for  thankfulness  and  hope  for  the  future, 
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and  this  should  stimulate  to  renewed  efforts  in  duty,  as  we 
each  conscientiously  see  that  duty.  Results  we  leave  to  that 
higher  power,  who  controls  all  destinies  and  whose  creatures 
we  are. 


SECOND  DAY— SUNDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

The  regular  association  went  in  a  body  to  the  Epworth 
Memorial  Church,  where  the  annual  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  pastor,  REV.  WARD  BEECHER  PICKARD,  D.  D. 

SERMON. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  Him.  For  He  knoweth  our  frame  ;  he  remem- 
bereth  that  we  are  dust.  Psa.  103  :  13,  14. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  thy  kingdom  come,  thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Matt.  6  :  9. 

GOD'S   CHILD,    THE   CRIMINAL. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  race  in  its  infancy  as 
incapable  of  any  knowledge  of  God.  In  stages,  the  measure 
of  which  cannot  be  taken,  man  under  the  brooding  of  the 
spirit,  slowly  progressed  to  a  point  where  God  became  a  fact 
in  his  conscious  life.  Of  necessity  man's  vision  of  Deity  is 
colored  by  the  media  through  which  the  light  falls  upon  his 
eyes.  The  God  of  primitive  man  was  a  primitive  God,  for 
man  can  see  only  so  much  of  the  infinite  as  he  is  capable  of 
seeing,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  child  can  know  only  so 
much  of  his  mother  as  his  own  growing  mind  is  capable  of 
receiving.  "  For  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him — neither  can 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
Beginning  at  zero  the  human  thought  of  God  rose  by  slow 
and  often  hindered  degrees,  till  it  reached  the  high  level  of 
the  Old  Testament  song,  "Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him."  The 
distance  is  immeasurable  that  separates  such  a  view  of  the 
Almighty  from  the  one  in  which  he  appears  as  a  powerful 
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tribal  Deity,  a  passionate,  revengeful  and  irresponsible  oriental 
monarch,  who  elects  without  reason,  to  exalt  some  to  the  place 
of  highest  honor,  and  decrees  without  justice,  to  debase  others 
to  lowest  serfdom.  High  as  is  the  thought  of  the  Hebrew, 
God's  child  is  capable  of  a  still  loftier  ascent.  The  psalmist 
in  his  " Like  as  a  Father"  gives  an  early  glimpse  of  the  sublime 
revelation  made  to  man,  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  From  the 
lips  of  the  Son  falls  the  prayer  that  floods  the  human  heart 
with  that  highest  and  last  conception,  "Our  Father."  This 
vision  is  not  qualified.  He  is  not  "like  as  a  Father,"  but  Jesus 
bids  you  think  of  him  and  speak  to  him  as  "your  Father." 
He  teaches  men  that  God  thinks  of  them  as  his  children.  "Your 
heavenly  Father"  is  the  Master's  designation  of  God.  This  is  no 
empty  figure  of  speech,  but  a  term  that  sets  forth  a  relationship 
actual  and  vital.  Humanity  turns  its  face  to  the  skies,  and 
with  filial  spirit  cries,  "Abba  Father,"  and  from  the  opening 
heavens  comes  the  answer  of  divine  parenthood,  "My  Child.'' 
Great  as  is  this  truth,  it  is  but  half  the  truth.  The  brotherhood 
of  the  race  is  the  eternal  corollary  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
"All  we  be  brethren  "  is  the  golden  hemisphere  that  added  to 
"Our  Father"  completes  the  circle  of  revelation. 

Clear  as  seems  the  meaning  of  the  gospel  message  it  has 
required  ages  of  retarded  growth  for  the  followers  of  Christ  to 
understand  its  fulness.  Like  children  learning  to  read,  we 
have  skipped  the  hard  words  and  misunderstood  the  easy  ones. 
Surely  the  Christian  world,  with  a  blaze  of  light  falling  upon 
the  page,  will  never  dare  to  rise  in  judgment  against  our  pagan 
brothers  who  have  tried  to  decipher  the  mystery  of  being, 
standing  through  the  ages  in  the  dim  light  of  earliest  dawn. 
Nor  will  we  forget,  while  we  think  of  the  debased  and  desolate 
creatures  about  us,  the  Master's  command,  "Judge  not,  that  ye 
be  not  judged." 

LIKE   AS   A    FATHER. 

In  opening  the  direct  discussion  of  our  theme,  God's 
Child,  the  Criminal,  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  father- 
hood is  not  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  child.  The 
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good  boy  has  no  monopoly  of  relationship.  The  bad  boy  is 
his  father's  son,  and  may  even  bear  in  striking  degree  his 
father's  likeness.  He  may  resist,  rebel  and  run  away,  he  may 
dishonor  the  family  name  which  he  bears,  he  may  cut  himself 
off  from  his  home  and  heritage,  but  he  is  still  a  son.  He  may 
be  bom  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  or  idiotic,  or  he  may  be  crippled 
in  life's  struggle,  or  bear  in  his  body  some  loathsome  disease ; 
he  may  never  have  known  that  he  had  a  father,  but  none  of 
these  things  annul  relationship.  Herein  is  the  supreme 
message  of  Jesus  to  the  world.  All  men,  in  all  ages,  of  all 
conditions,  of  all  colors,  are  to  be  taught  to  pray,  "Our  Father." 
God  has  never  disowned  any  child  of  His.  No  headstrong 
prodigal  has  ever  gone  so  far  into  the  far  country  that  the 
Father's  love  has  not  pursued  him.  He  may  be  shut  within 
prison  walls  and  bear  the  stigma  of  crime,  but  God  is  his 
Father  and  Jesus  Christ  his  elder  brother.  The  most  dangerous 
character,  the  most  hardened  "repeater"  is  God's  child,  the 
criminal.  To  deny  this  is  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  all  hope. 
Fatherhood  involves  obligation.  The  common  law 
recognizes  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  to  his  child  and  of 
the  child  to  his  parent.  But  always,  the  obligation  of 
parenthood  preceeds  the  obligation  of  childhood.  The  fact 
that  we  are  in  the  world,  carries  with  it  our  right  to  a  share  in 
our  Father's  care  and  love.  By  no  theological  fiction  can  a 
good  God  be  excused  for  hating  any  child  of  his.  God  is 
under  eternal  obligations  to  be  a  Father  to  every  earthly  child. 
To  prove  this,  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  served,  and  died,  and 
lives  again.  God's  child,  the  criminal,  is  no  exception  to  this 
universal  rule.  Prison  walls  cannot  be  made  thick  enough  to 
shut  out  God's  care  for  his  own.  He  loves  men,  not  because 
they  are  good,  but  because  they  are  his  children. 

THE    LORD   PITIETH    HIS   CHILDREN. 

It  is  a  function  of  Fatherhood  to  sympathize  with  the 
weakness,  ignorance  and  sufferings  of  childhood.  No  child 
has  ever  lived  who  did  not  need  the  compassionate  care  of 
parental  love.  The  poet  of  the  Psalms  tells  us  that  God  is 
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like  a  human  father  because  he  pities  us.  What  child  of 
grace  is  so  favored,  so  good,  that  he  has  not  felt  the  need  of 
this  divine  compassion?  What  foolishness,  what  blundering, 
what  wickedness  have  we  not  been  guilty  of?  How  near 
we  have  come  to  crossing  that  invisible  line  that  separates  the 
criminal  from  his  brothers,  and  yet  have  escaped.  "  We, 
ourselves,  were  sometime  foolish,  disobedient  and  deceived  " 
is,  the  confession  of  Paul,  a  confession  the  best  of  us  needs  to 
make.  Surely  we  cannot  deny  to  our  less  fortunate  brothers 
the  pity  of  divine  Fatherhood.  God  pitieth  his  criminal 
children,  "for  he  knoweth  their  frame,  he  remembereth  that 
they  are  dust."  Man  is  only  taking  his  first  lessons  in  the 
great  volume  of  heredity  and  environment.  God  reads  the 
book  from  the  beginning.  He  knows,  he  never  forgets,  the 
influence  of  birth  and  early  training  on  his  child,  the 
criminal.  Adelaide  Proctor  sings  the  sad  story  of  multitudes 
of  earth's  children  when  she  says : 

"  God  gave  to  earth  a  gift ;  a  child, 
Weak,  innocent  and  undefiled, — 
Opened  its  ignorant  eyes  and  smiled. 

It  lay  so  helpless,  so  forlorn, 
Earth  took  it  coldly  and  in  scorn, 
Cursing  the  day  when  it  was  born. 

She  gave  it  first  a  tarnished  name, 

For  heritage  a  tainted  fame, 

Then  cradled  it  in  want  and  shame. 

Had  you  been  born  amidst  the  squalor,  hunger, 
blasphemy  and  drunkenness  of  the  slums,  would  you  be 
in  God's  house  to-day?  If  your  only  lesson  in  ethics  had 
been  disregard  of  law,  human  and  divine,  would  you  now  be  a 
reputable  citizen?  If  you  had  begun  your  career  where  was 
printed  upon  your  pinched  and  hardened  features  the  official 
notice  that  you  had  been  "  mortgaged  to  the  devil  before  you 
were  born,"  would  intelligence  and  purity  now  beam  from 
your  face?  Let  each  one  in  this  presence  say  to  his  own 
heart,  "  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another,  and  what 
hast  thoti  that  thou  didst  not  receive?"  God  knows  that  all 
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of  his  criminal  children  do  not  come  from  the  slums  and  he 
remembers  that  a  home  of  luxury  without  discipline  is  a 
dangerous  place  in  which  to  be  born.  God  pities  the  poor 
children  of  rich  parents  who  give  to  their  offspring  nothing 
but  gold,  the  very  spending  of  which  lays  the  foundation  for 
future  criminality. 

One  of  the  darkest  and  most  pathetic  stories  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  the  treatment  accorded  those  who  go 
astray.  The  criminal  treatment  of  criminals  is  a  topic  that 
can  never  be  discussed  except  in  barest  outline.  Society,  by 
its  theological  notions,  its  false  standards,  its  cruel  practices, 
its  penal  laws  and  methods,  has  made  it  easy  for  men  to  do 
wrong  and  hard  for  them  to  do  right,  and  when  once  they 
have  gone  astray,  impossible  for  them  to  reform.  Society 
licenses  schools  of  crime  in  greatest  numbers  where  the 
people  are  least  able  to  resist ;  it  calls  the  victim  of  its  own 
institutions  into  a  court  room  where  hover  criminals  who  feed 
on  crim^  ;  the  guilty  one  is  thrown  into  jail,  often  a  moral 
pest  house,  from  which  none  ever  emerges  without  a  contagion 
of  crime  he  did  not  take  with  him.  At  last  society  turns 
God's  child  out  again,  branded  as  a  felon,  the  only  place  open 
to  him  the  saloon,  and  the  only  company  willing  to  receive 
him  men  who,  like  himself,  are  passing  through  the  grades  of 
the  school  of  crime.  Letourmau  utters  a  stern  denunciation, 
but  one  whose  truthfulness  we  dare  not  challenge,  when  he 
says  :  "  The  criminal  would  not  exist,  or  at  least  very  rarely, 
if  he  were  not  produced  by  society  itself."  God  knows  that 
the  wonder  is  not  that  criminals  exist,  but  that  the  number  is 
not  far  greater  than  it  is. 

THE  FATHER'S  LOVE   REMEDIAL. 

God  could  not  be  a  true  Father  to  his  earthly  children  if 
he  were  not  interested  in  their  recovery  from  sin  and  its 
consequences.  Hence  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  the 
inauguration  of  movements,  the  ultimate  end  of  which  is  the 
restoration  of  the  wanderer  to  the  character  and  privileges  of 
sonship.  There  must  be  born  in  him  from  above  a  new 
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desire,  a  new  purpose,  a  new  hope.  He  must  have  a  chance 
to  make  a  new  beginning.  Jesus  commenced  his  ministry  by 
preaching,  "  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."  The  repentance  of  the  Gospel  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  penance  of  the  theologian.  It  is  not  a  call  to 
suffer  self-inflicted  pain  that  we  may  render  an  eqaivalent  for 
our  sin  and  thus  escape  torment,  but  rather  it  is  a  call  to 
rethink — to  change  our  minds  concerning  sin  as  a  preparation 
for  promotion  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Forgiveness  is 
not  a  way  to  keep  out  of  hell,  but  an  open  door  into  a  higher 
life.  The  foundation  of  the  appeal  is  the  fact  that  no  man  is 
either  so  bad  or  so  good  that  he  may  not  improve.  Jesus 
taught  the  same  doctrine  to  the  man  of  lofty  character  and  to 
the  woman  of  degraded  habits.  Science  restates  this  old 
gospel  when  Fiske  declares  that  the  improvableness  of  man  is 
his  distinguishing  characteristic.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
always  at  hand.  Here  is  inspiration  for  the  highest  and  hope 
for  the  lowest.  Shall  we  accept  this  opportunity  for  ourselves 
but  deny  it  to  those  less  favored  ?  Is  God's  child,  the  criminal, 
to  have  no  chance  to  repent  that  he,  too,  may  enter  the 
heavenly  kingdom  of  honesty,  purity,  faith,  and  the  service 
of  his  fellow  men  ?  Is  the  old  dogma  of  despair,  "  Once  a 
criminal  always  a  criminal,"  to  hang  like  a  pall  of  night 
over  the  750,000  persons  annually  convicted  of  crime  in  the 
United  States?  Are  the  100,000  persons,  largely  young  men, 
now  within  our  prison  walls,  beyond  all  hope  ?  Surely  no 
lover  of  his  God  and  of  his  brother  will  accept  a  notion  so 
destructive  of  the  foundations  of  the  gospel. 

THY    KINGDOM    COME. 

For  two  thousand  years  men  have  prayed,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  That 
the  answer  has  been  long  delayed  is  only  seeming.  The  path 
of  progress  is  one  of  evolution  rather  than  of  revolution. 
Those  who  look  for  an  answer  to  that  prayer  in  some 
cataclysmic  catastrophe  have  been  and  are  sure  to  be  disap- 
pointed. But  to  those  who  read  aright  the  great  movements 
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of  God  in  history,  there  have  appeared  proofs  indubitable  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Father  has  come  upon  the  earth.  Such 
an  organization  as  The  Prison  Reform  Association  is  a  specific 
answer  to  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  is  evidence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  our  Father's  love  among  men,  for 
man's  pity  for  his  fallen  brother  is  proof  of  man's  likeness  to 
his  divine  Father.  Such  an  institution  is  an  expression  of 
remedial  grace  that  shows  the  coming  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. All  who  are  prepared  enter  joyfully  therein. 

The  principles  of  prison  reform  are  not  new.  It  is  the 
application  of  them  that  is  a  novelty.  In  fact,  the  divine 
order  of  procedure  is  followed  so  exactly  that  one  wonders 
why  it  has  not  always  prevailed.  Today  enlightened  society 
deals  with  its  ward,  the  criminal,  as  God  deals  with  his  child, 
the  sinner.  To  some  of  these  striking  analogies  we  now  direct 
attention. 

A   SICK   CHILD. 

The  beginnings  of  the  criminal  instincts  are  early  seen. 
The  first  offense  occurs  during  youth.  The  criminal  is  a 
child  in  years,  in  judgment,  in  self  control,  and  in  moral 
sense.  He  is  not  the  powerful  brute  of  popular  tradition, 
whose  very  grossness  is  the  occasion  of  his  crimes,  but 
tabulations  of  anthropological  statistics  show  him  to  be 
undersized  and  undervitalized.  He  became  a  criminal,  not 
because  of  strength,  but  because  of  weakness.  It  is  a  defect 
and  not  an  excess,  arrested  development  and  not  over- 
development, that  are  the  occasions  of  criminous  outbreak- 
ings.  Crime,  like  insanity,  is  associated  with  certain  well- 
defined,  abnormal  physical  conditions.  In  the  light  of 
modern  science  the  criminal  is  a  sick  child.  He  is  a  patient 
and  the  reformatory  is  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  his  malady. 

How  like  the  old  teachings  of  Scripture  do  these  new 
findings  sound  !  The  sinner  is  sick.  His  rebellion  is  the 
delirium  of  sin,  for  when  he  comes  to  himself,  he  comes  to 
his  Father.  "Forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do"  is 
the  prayer  of  profound  insight  and  compassion  which  the 
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dying  Saviour  offers  for  his  guilty  murderers.  God  pities  his 
sick  children.  With  increasing  emphasis  we  read  the  gospel 
of  wholeness  preached  by  the  Master.  There  is  new 
meaning  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  paid  so  much  attention  to  the 
mental  and  physical  conditions  of  men.  With  some,  healing 
preceded  forgiveness;  with  others,  forgiveness  came  first  in 
order.  In  either  case,  healing  and  pardon  were  granted  that 
sin  might  be  conquered.  Jesus  laid  startling  emphasis  upon 
the  duty  of  his  followers  to  minister  to  the  bodies  of  men. 
The  hungry  must  be  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  the  sick  healed 
and  the  insane  restored  to  reason  ;  and  all  this  in  the  interests 
of  the  higher  life  of  humanity.  The  power  to  do  this  was  a 
part  of  the  "  greater  works  "  he  prophesied  for  his  followers. 
Thus  the  work  of  the  Great  Physician  was  but  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  scientific  movements  which  are  helping 
men  to  holiness,  by  helping  them  to  health  and  sanity.  It  is 
now  an  established  fact  that  certain  abnormal  physical 
conditions  tend  to  certain  types  of  crime.  It  is  equally  true 
that  by  careful  attention  to  hygiene,  nutrition,  exercise  and 
mental  occupation,  structural  changes  take  place,  which  by 
restoring  the  physical  to  normality,  reform  the  criminal  and 
cure  the  patient.  Every  soul  begins  in  and  is  shaped  by  a 
human  body.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible 
to  reshape  the  moral  nature  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  ? 
Prison  reform  is  but  a  concrete  expression  of  the  Father's 
love,  who  in  pity  seeks  to  heal  his  sick  child,  the  criminal, 
and  thus  restore  him  to  his  place  in  the  divine  family. 
"  Arise  and  walk " — "Go,  sin  no  more"  is  still  the  message 
of  Christ  to  a  palsied  humanity. 

RETALIATION    OR   RESTORATION. 

The  old  idea  in  punishment  was  retaliation  and 
vengeance.  It  was  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
This  primitive  notion  is  fast  giving  way  to  the  saner  and 
more  divine  conception,  that  sees  in  all  penalty  a  method  for 
the  protection  of  society  and  the  reformation  of  the  wrong- 
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doer.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  pitying  Father  of  the 
Psalms  and  the  loving  Father  of  the  Gospels  could  punish 
sin,  with  any  other  end  in  view,  than  the  good  of  his 
children.  L/ove  seeks  not  her  own.  To  administer  penalty 
as  a  vindication  of  the  majesty  of  government  is  unrelieved 
barbarism.  A  good  government  does  not  need  such  vindi- 
cation, nor  do  such  methods  produce  the  expected  results. 
God  is  not  seeking  to  save  his  dignity,  but  his  children.  He 
is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish. 

On  the  other  hand  this  idea  of  the  ends  of  disciplinary 
justice  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  sickly  senti- 
mentality that  coddles  the  sinner  and  insults  God  by  calling 
him  "an  indulgent  parent."  This  is  gush  and  not  gospel. 
God's  pity  is  not  an  exhibition  of  weakness,  but  an 
expression  of  the  saving  strength  of  the  holy  Father,  whose 
pity  for  the  sinner  is  but  the  other  side  of  his  righteous  wrath 
against  sin.  The  discipline  of  life  is  real.  The  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard.  He  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  All  this  is  a  definite 
expression  of  a  divinely  ordained  disciplinary  process,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  teach  every  child  of  God  to  pray 
"Father,  thy  will  be  done."  Punishment  may  be  admin- 
istered in  implacable  anger;  discipline  is  the  specific  effort 
of  love  to  transform  the  ignorant  child  into  the  likeness  of 
the  father.  Of  Jesus  himself  it  was  said  that  "  He  was  made 
perfect  through  suffering."  It  is  enough  that  the  servant  be 
as  his  Lord. 

Here  again  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  motives  and 
methods  of  modern  criminologists.  For  the  state  to  admin- 
ister punishment  as  vengeance  is  a  barbarian  phase.  To 
carpet  with  velvet  the  cell  and  spray  with  rose  water  the  idle 
and  unrepentant  criminal,  while  he  leisurely  dines  upon  the 
luxuries  of  the  season,  is  a  morbid  sentimentality,  akin  to  the 
criminality  it  encourages.  Human  justice  is  nearest  the 
divine  when  it  seeks  to  protect  the  innocent  and  reform  the 
vicious.  Society  must  be  saved  from  the  contagion  of  its 
sick  members,  hence  it  builds  a  reformatory,  a  hospital,  in 
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which  they  may  be  detained  while  a  cure  is  taking  place. 
The  vicious  need  protection  from  society,  to  whose  errors  so 
much  of  the  world's  wrong-doing  is  primarily  traceable. 
Many  a  drunkard  seeks  relief  from  the  saloon  by  voluntarily 
taking  refuge  behind  prison  walls.  The  criminal  often  needs 
protection  from  his  friends  whose  mistaken  treatment  and 
false  ethics  make  a  cure  impossible.  The  criminal,  like  the 
delirious  patient,  needs  protection  from  himself.  The  insane 
left  to  themselves  and  their  friends,  seldom  recover,  but  placed 
in  charge  of  experts  in  a  hospital,  their  chances  for  restoration 
greatly  increase.  Yet  no  judge  who  commits  a  patient  to  the 
care  of  such  an  institution  ever  thinks  of  vengeance  or  feels 
that  the  majesty  of  an  offended  law  has  been  vindicated. 
The  only  thought  possible  is  the  true  one  in^  dealing  with 
crime,  the  desire  to  protect  society  and  cure  the  criminal. 
The  universal  prevalence  of  this  spirit  which  is  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  is  that  for  which  the  prison  reformer  ever 
prays. 

UNTIL    CURED. 

In  dealing  with  his  child,  the  sinner,  God  makes  use  of 
time  as  a  factor  in  the  process  of  salvation.  No  child  who 
has  lived  long  in  the  far  country  can  develop  instantly  the 
ability  to  appreciate  the  full  privileges  of  sonship.  It  requires 
something  more  than  quick  repentance  to  make  a  saintly 
character  out  of  a  riotous  sinner.  The  hungry  prodigal  may 
appreciate  the  fatted  calf,  but  it  will  take  a  life  time  to  teach 
him  to  appreciate  the  Father's  love.  Men  may  be  converted 
instantly,  but  transformation  is  a  process  limited  only  by  the 
duration  of  the  immortal  life.  Continuous  liberty  is  the 
fruitage  of  continuous  obedience.  The  divine  Father  cannot 
give  his  child  a  character,  for  character  is  a  growth  in  which 
choice  is  a  permanent  factor.  "As  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  the  right  to  become  children  of  God."  There  is 
no  man  so  good  that  he  has  not  had  reason  to  say,  "  Before  I 
was  disciplined  I  went  astray,  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  law." 
On  the  other  hand  the  unthinking  and  rebellious  child  may 
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hear  love's  entreaties,  and  see  love's  sacrifices  and  suffer  love's 
discipline,  without  being  in  the  slightest  danger  of  repenting. 
No  plan  has  ever  been  revealed  by  which  God  proposes  to 
make  bad  people  good  without  their  own  consent  ;  and  who 
shall  assume  to  measure  the  utmost  depths  of  the  abyss  of 
human  resistance  to  Divine  grace?  "Ye  will  not  come  unto 
me  that  ye  might  have  life,"  is  a  solemn  judgment  that  will  be 
true  so  long  as  the  child  prefers  swine  herding  to  sonship. 

The  central  point  in  the  present  day  movements  for  prison 
reform  is  the  indeterminate  sentence.  In  the  ideal  plan 
criminals  are  committed,  not  for  some  specific  term  of  months 
or  years,  but  until  they  are  genuinely  reformed.  This  method 
rests  upon  the  broad  foundation  that  the  ends  of  justice  and 
the  protection  of  society  are  fully  met  when  the  criminal  so 
changes  his  mind  that  he  becomes  a  self-respecting  and  self- 
supporting  citizen.  Society's  first  duty  to  the  insane  patient 
and  his  friends  is  to  place  him  in  a  hospital.  Its  second  duty 
is  to  adopt  those  methods  of  treatment  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  most  likely  to  cure. 

A  third  and  equally  imperative  obligation  is  to  release 
the  patient  as  soon  as  he  is  cured,  but  never  'till  then.  This 
is  the  divine  method  of  discipline  that  underlies  the  modern 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  vicious  classes.  The  convicted 
criminal  should  be  imprisoned  ;  while  in  prison,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  cure  him  ;  when  his  record  gives  evidence 
of  a  disposition  sufficiently  reformed  so  that  he  can  be  trusted 
with  liberty,  parole  him  ;  if  the  cure  proves  permanent  for- 
give and  release  him ;  if  he  proves  incapable  and  incor- 
rigible after  long  and  patient  efforts  to  save  him,  detain  him 
for  life,  no  matter  how  slight  his  first  offense.  Our  right  to 
keep  a  man  in  prison  stops  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  criminal, 
and  while  he  remains  a  criminal  we  have  no  right  to  turn 
him  loose  to  prey  upon  society  and  insure  his  own  destruction. 

The  practical  workings  of  this  system  have  revealed  the 
startling  fact  that  the  average  criminal  dreads  the  indeter- 
minate sentence.  He  revolts  against  any  plan  that  suggests 
reformation.  By  years  of  training  in  wrong-doing,  his  heart 
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is  fully  set  in  him  to  do  evil.  He  refuses,  at  first,  to  join  in  a 
campaign  against  himself.  He  does  not  want  to  be  good. 
But  the  indeterminate  sentence  sets  before  him  an  open  door. 
He  sees  everywhere  the  inspiring  promise  :  u  This  do  and 
thou  shalt  live."  The  majority  beginning  to  do,  slowly  begin 
to  -live.  They  come  to  themselves  at  last.  After  discouraging 
failures  and  inspiring  victories  they  walk  forth  free  men,  in 
their  hearts  ready  to  testify  :  "  All  chastening  seemeth  for 
the  present  to  be  not  joyous,  but  grievous  :  yet  afterward  it 
yieldeth  peaceable  fruit  unto  them  that  have  been  exercised 
thereby,  even  the  fruit  of  righteousness."  But  some  are 
incapable  and  incorrigible.  No  motive  appeals  to  them. 
They  wax  worse  and  worse.  Deliberately  and  repeatedly  they 
condemn  themselves  to  the  hell  of  life  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor,  their  only  companions  rebellious  spirits  like  themselves. 
The  statistics  of  the  reformatories  that  are  being  operated 
upon  this  truly  scientific  and  therefore  divine  order,  show 
conclusively  that  as  high  as  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  persons  so 
treated  do  really  reform  and  go  out  into  the  world  honorable 
and  useful  members  of  society.  In  many  ways  the  old  ideals 
and  methods  involve  a  criminal  treatment  of  crime,  actually 
hindering  reformation  rather  than  helping  it,  and  increasing 
crime  rather  than  decreasing  it.  That  only  is  a  method  worth 
saving  which  saves. 

LOVE   INCARNATE. 

Ideas  must  become  incarnate  to  influence  humanity. 
Abstract  notions  of  goodness  are  impotent  to  save.  The 
Word  must  become  flesh  and  dwell  among  us.  Fatherhood 
can  only  be  revealed  through  Sonship.  He  that  hath  seen 
the  Son  hath  seen  the  Father.  God's  revelation  of  himself 
finds  its  consummate  expression  in  the  man,  Christ  Jesus. 
God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  When 
'God  would  teach  his  children  a  great  truth  he  first  pours  it 
into  a  great  heart.  Voltaire  says  :  "  When  God  wished  an 
idea  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  world  he  first  kindled  it  in  the 
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heart  of  a  Frenchman."     The  secret  of  all  reform  is  an  incar- 
nation. 

Again,  the  movement  we  study  bears  the  imprint  of 
the  divine.  From  every  side  comes  the  testimony  that  the 
success  of  prison  reform  is  in  the  embodiment  of  its  high 
ideals  in  a  strong,  pure  and  sweet  personality.  A  theory  of 
reform  is  as  futile  to  save  men  as  a  theory  of  nutrition  is  to 
feed  them.  The  machinery  of  a  model  reformatory,  with 
corrupt  political  henchmen  to  manage  it,  will  be  a  source 
of  peril.  Every  reformatory,  that  does  not  need  reforming, 
must  have  at  its  head  and  among  its  workers,  persons 
qualified  by  spirit  and  special  training  to  exemplify  the 
essential  elements  of  a  redeemed  manhood.  God's  child,  the 
criminal,  can  only  be  saved  by  the  transforming  power  of 
direct  contact  with  God's  child,  the  righteous.  Prisoners  like 
children  and  animals,  read  character  at  sight.  They  feel 
goodness  and  reality  and  detect  cant  and  hypocrisy  with 
intuitive  swiftness.  Alas,  when  persons  with  base  hearts  are 
set  to  make  good  men  out  of  the  weak  and  wicked.  Mrs. 
Ellen  C.  Johnson,  for  many  years  the  devoted  and  successful 
superintendent  of  the  Sherborn  Reformatory  for  convict 
women  in  Massachusetts,  relates  an  incident  of  her  experience 
that  teaches  its  own  lesson.  A  woman  was  committed  to  her 
care  who  resisted  all  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  her 
to  induce  her  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  institution.  She 
remained  obdurate  and  indifferent.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  had 
painted  for  the  chapel  a  life  size  picture  of  Jesus  forgiving  the 
sinful  woman.  It  was  a  striking  work  oi  art,  and  when 
properly  placed  and  lighted,  its  figures  stood  out  with  realistic 
effect  On  the  evening  that  the  picture  was  to  be  .unveiled, 
she  had  the  rebellious  creature  seated  in  a  position  where  she 
would  have  the  best  possible  view  of  the  painting  and  then 
seated  herself  near  the  patient  that  she  might  watch  the 
result.  After  briefly  telling  the  story,  the  lights  were  turned 
on  and  the  veil  gently  drawn  aside  revealing  the  figures  of  the ' 
kneeling  penitent  and  the  strong  but  tender  Saviour  in  the  act 
of  saying  :  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  thy  way  ;  from 
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Tienceforth  sin  no  more."  The  effect  was  magical.  A 
subdued  applause  burst  forth  from  the  audience  which  quickly 
subsided  into  a  profound  hush.  The  leaden  face  of  the 
incorrigible  women  suddenly  flushed  and  lighted  up  as  though 
a  flame  had  been  kindled  within  the  depths  of  her  being. 
With  eyes  suffused  with  tears  and  with  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
scene,  she  did  not  heed  the  signal  for  retiring,  but  remained 
riveted  to  her  place  by  that  vision  of  the  forgiving  love  of  the 
Master.  A  new  era  dawned  in  her  life.  There  was  begun  in 
her  that  hour  a  reformation  that  broadened  into  a  transforma- 
tion. Under  the  sweet  spell  of  a  vision  of  love  her  deprived 
and  depraved  heart  was  changed  until  later  she  was  discharged, 
cured.  Blessed  is  the  one  who  so  incarnates  his  Heavenly 
Father's  saving  and  health-giving  grace  that  his  criminEl 
brothers  and  sisters  may  be  won  thereby  to  a  life  of  virtue, 
purity  and  service. 

THE  FATHER'S  LOVE  is  PREVENIENT. 

We  come  now  to  the  crowning  fact  in  the  program  of 
Fatherly  grace.  God's  remedial  love  is  primarily  preventive. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  divine  plan  that  men  should  be  thrown 
into  the  fire  that  the  goodness  of  God  may  be  displayed  in 
their  rescue.  We  are  not  to  sin  that  grace  may  abound.  Nay, 
rather,  grace  most  abounds  in  that  life  that  has  been  saved 
from  the  necessity  for  such  salvation.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
ritual  to  worship  the  prodigal  son,  even  though  we  rejoice  with 
heaven  over  his  return.  The  occasion  for  rejoicing  would 
have  been  greater  had  he  never  gone  astray.  Christianity  sets 
a  child  in  the  midst,  and  says,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  There  are  those  who  have  never  been  conscious  of 
living  in  any  other  than  filial  relations  with  God.  This  is  the 
highest  point  of  Christian  experience.  When  this  experience 
becomes  universal  the  will  of  the  eternal  Father  will  be  done 
in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

All  advocates  of  prison  reform  plead  for  such  modifications 
of  our  present  social  conditions  as  will  make  it  impossible  for 
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God's  children  to  become  criminals.  Divine  as  is  the  work  of 
restoration,  the  work  of  prevention  is  more  divine.  The 
father,  who  with  criminal  carelessness  permits  his  children  to 
contract  a  contagious  malady,  has  poor  claim  to  paternal  love 
because  he  succeeds  in  nursing  back  to  life  one  of  the  stricken 
group.  We  are  praying  with  new  emphasis  the  old  prayer, 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  This  prayer  will  be  fully 
answered  when  every  child  born  into  the  world  has  an  even 
chance  to  be  good.  It  is  the  teachableness  of  the  young  that 
makes  the  perpetuation  of  the  criminal  possible.  It  is  the 
teachableness  of  childhood  that  makes  the  salvation  of  the 
criminal  classes  a  possibility.  Here  is  a  bit  of  carbon.  Which 
shall  it  be,  soot  blacking  the  white  walls  of  the  city,  or 
diamond,  sparkling  with  brilliancy  upon  the  finger  of  the 
king?  The  elements  are  the  same.  Charcoal,  educated  and 
disciplined,  becomes  diamond.  Charcoal  neglected  and  un- 
trained is  common  soot.  Our  Father  pities  his  children,  for  he 
remembers  that  they  are  dust ;  and  pitying,  he  seeks  to  inspire 
us  to  give  every  lump  of  common  carbon  a  chance  to  become 
a  diamond  of  dazzling  purity.  The  children  born  in  the  slums 
do  not  become  criminals  because  they  were  born  there,  but 
because  they  live  there.  The  startling  statement  is  made  that 
not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  now  in  a  large  penal  institution 
are  the  children  of  criminals.  Environment  is  far  more  potent 
in  shaping  character  than  heredity.  The  duty  of  society  is 
not  simply  to  rescue  occasionally  one  from  the  slums,  but  to 
save  the  slums  by  making  them  impossible.  A  slum  district 
in  an  American  city  is  as  unpardonable  as  would  be  an 
undrained  area  of  malaria-breeding  swamp  in  the  center  of  its 
territory.  Let  an  enlightened  Christian  conscience  put  homes 
in  place  of  hovels  ;  plant  schools  where  the  saloons  thrive ; 
train  the  children  in  kindergartens  instead  of  back  alleys  ; 
endow  social  settlements  where  now  the  social  evil  festers  ;  do 
this  and  the  work  of  prison  reform  will  be  half  done.  Then 
offer  to  young  people  the  same  protection  and  training  outside 
the  reformatory  walls  that  are  given  within,  and  the  work  will 
be  finished.  Alas,  as  it  now  is,  the  number  of  criminals  is 
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daily  increasing.  Prisons  can  scarcely  be  built  fast  enough  to 
receive  the  recruiting  army  of  the  vicious  ;  and  all  this  not 
because  the  world  grows  worse,  but  because  we  are  not  wise 
enough  to  follow  the  divine  order  of  prevention  and  cure.  If 
one-half  the  annual  expenditure  entailed  by  crime  in  the 
United  States  could  be  spent  in  scientific  methods  of  preven- 
tion, a  sweeping  stride  in  the  forward  movement  would  be 
taken.  Let  us  pray  for  grace  to  do  our  duty. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

The  great  Howard,  good  as  he  was  great,  dying  in  1789, 
said :  "  Lay  me  quietly  in  the  earth,  place  a  sun-dial  over 
my  grave  and  let  me  be  forgotten."  But  such  lives  can  never 
be  forgotten.  No  good  life  is  ever  lost.  It  lives  again  in  the 
larger  movements  of  the  next  generation.  Let  us  thank  God 
that  the  shadows  on  the  old  dial  above  Howard's  grave 
announce  that  the  day  is  hastening  forward.  There  is  no 
power  that  can  halt  its  onward  march.  The  world's  golden 
age  is  in  the  path  of  the  rising  sun.  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand.  Let  us  by  Christ-like  devotion  to  our 
God  and  our  brother,  hasten  forward  the  slow-moving  hours. 
Brothers,  be  not  impatient.  The  sun-dial  has  no  message  for 
us,  save  as  the  shadows  fall  upon  its  silent  figures.  Shadows 
are  children  of  the  sun.  Therefore  for  sunshine  and 
shadow  we  devoutly  give  thanks  as  we  hopefully  await  the 
coming  of  high  noon,  when  in  God's  family  there  will  be  no 
criminal  children.  • 


SUNDAY  EVENING. 

On  Sunday  evening  addresses  were  made  in  the  "  Old 
Stone  Church  "  by  Hon.  S.  J.  BARROWS,  Gen.  BRINKERHOFF 
and  Rev.  W.  J.  BATT. 

The  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  H.  W.  HURLBUT,  D.  D., 
in  turning  the  meeting  over  to  the  president  of  the  associ- 
ation after  the  devotional  exercises,  said  : 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to  this 
association.  This  morning  you  met  in  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  Cleveland  churches,  the  Memorial  of  the  great  Epworth 
society  of  the  Methodists  which  is  doing  such  world-wide 
work.  Tonight  you  are  met  in  one  of  the  oldest  churches  of 
the  metropolis  of  Ohio.  Eighty  years  ago,  on  the  igih  of 
September,  fifteen  persons  came  together  to  be  organized  into 
a  church — the  church  at  Cleveland — ten  by  letter  from  the 
churches  outside  and  five  by  confession  of  faith.  Out  of  that 
little  band  of  fifteen  has  grown  largely  the  religious  life  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland.  We  who  are  here  are  but  a  small  part 
of  that  church.  The  "  Old  Stone  Church  "  has  thrown  its 
power  into  every  part  of  this  great  city.  There  is  hardly 
an  evangelistic  church  that  has  not  had  members  from  here. 
For  eighty  years  men  and  women  have  been  working  here  for 
the  upbuilding  of  righteousness  and  truth  in  this  community. 
I  hope  sincerely  that  before  you  adjourn  you  will  have  spoken 
some  word  which  shall  enable  us  here  to  carry  out  more 
practically  our  work  in  connection  with  prisons.  We  have 
been  striving  to  do  our  duty  by  the  prisons  of  a  lower  grade, 
but  we  need  help  and  sympathy  and  education,  that  we  may 
do  better  work. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  yield  to  President  Wright,  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  meeting. 

President  WRIGHT. — Our  first  speaker  is  one  whose  name 
is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as 
one  who  has  traveled  much,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  as  an 
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editor,  as  one  who  has  written  much  on  the  subject  on  which 
he  will  speak — Hon.  S.  J.  BARROWS. 

ADDRESS   OF   HON.    S.   J.    BARROWS. 

COMMISSIONER  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
PRISON  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  want  to  say  a 
word  in  the  beginning  as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  of  this 
association.  It  was  referred  to  last  night  by  Dr.  Wines,  but 
I  think  it  needs  to  be  emphasized  in  a  public  meeting  like 
this,  for  while  we  who  attend  these  congresses  are  fairly 
conscious  of  it,  I  find  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ignorance 
in  the  community,  generally  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  our 
work.  Many  think  our  association  is  for  the  reform  of 
prisons — was  in  the  beginning,  and  it  always  must  be  to  the 
extent  of  holding  up  a  standard,  so  that  prisons  may  be  in 
better  condition  to  reform  the  prisoners.  But  there  are  other 
and  radiating  things.  You  cannot  touch  the  prison  question 
without  having  it  radiate  in  many  directions,  social,  political, 
economical,  moral,  and  with  the  questions  always  arising, 
why  is  this  stream  of  convicts  pouring  into  prison,  what  shall 
we  do  with  them  there  and  what  shall  we  do  with  them  when 
they  come  out. 

I  am  not  to  speak  in  regard  to  prison  administration. 
There  are  many  men  in  practical  service  who  can  speak  of 
that  and  who  will  do  so  during  the  week.  If  you  look  at  the 
program  you  will  see  something  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
and  how  it  brings  up  matters  pertaining  to  the  police,  to 
legislation,  to  the  reform  of  the  criminal,  to  the  management 
of  prisons,  the  bringing  of  all  vital  and  helpful  influences  to 
bear  upon  these  and  above  all  the  uplifting  power  of  the 
gospel. 

Tonight  I  want  to  speak  first  of  the  need  of  keeping 
men  out  of  prison.  This  was  emphasized  at  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  which  has  just  been  held  in 
Brussels,  from  attending  which  I  have  just  come.  The  old 
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adage  is  applicable  here,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  We  have  come  to  feel  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  do,  is  to 
keep  men  and  women  out  of  prison.  My  friend,  Mr.  Griffith, 
of  Baltimore,  is  never  tired  of  telling,  that  the  work  of  saving 
children  there,  grew  out  of  the  association  for  helping 
discharge  prisoners.  There  was  no  association  to  look  after 
abandoned  children.  People  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end  ; 
they  were  building  the  chimney  from  the  top.  So  they 
organized  a  societv  to  save  children;  that  they  might  begin 
at  the  preventive  end. 

New  emphasis  has  come  to  be  laid  on  this  form  of  work. 
Some  ysars  ago,  in  Massachusetts,  some  benevolent  in- 
dividuals used  to  attend  the  courts,  and  they  saw  that  many 
people  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  whom 
it  would  be  much  better  to  release.  Personal  influence  was 
exercised  on  the  Judges,  and  thev  began  to  suspend  sentences, 
and  the  young  men  or  women  who  would  have  been  sent  to 
jail  were  committed  to  these  kindly  people  under  certain 
conditions.  After  a  while  there  grew  up  a  system  which  has 
come  to  have  great  influence  in  my  own  state  and  throughout 
the  world.  It  was  called  the  system  of  probation,  and  its 
object  was  to  give  those  who  were  thus  convicted  another 
chance. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  me  many 
years  ago  at  Columbus,  in  this  state.  I  was  visiting  the 
prison  there,  and  I  saw  a  man  who  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  who  a  few  days  after  went  to  the  scaffold.  He  said  that  he 
thought  if  when  he  was  first  convicted  of  crime  instead  of  being 
sent  to  jail  he  had  had  another  chance,  another  opportunity  to 
be  free  from  the  influence  of  a  life  of  crime,  instead  of  being 
condemned  to  the  hell  of  the  prison — as  it  proved  to  be  for 
him — he  might  have  been  saved.  That  is  possible.  Possibly 
it  might  not  have  been  so,  but  certainly  something  should  be 
do  e  to  give  the  prisoner  another  chance. 

That  system  was  adopted  in  Massachusetts  with  the  most 
beneficent  results.  It  was  first  tried  in  Boston,  and  then  a  law 
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was  passed  providing  for  probation  officers  for  all  our  criminal 
'courts.  It  was  first  applied  to  children,  then  to  other  classes 
of  offenders,  and  to  first  offenders  in  cases  of  drunkenness,  and 
that  has  worked  with  great  success. 

T'his  association  influences  legislation.  We  have  a  mania 
in  this  country  for  passing  laws  and  attaching  penalties  to 
them,  so  that  it  seems  as  though  it,  might  be  difficult  for  a 
man  with  self-respect  to  keep  out  of  prison  if  all  the  laws 
were  rigidly  enforced.  Many  are  put  on  the  statute  book  that 
ought  not  to  be  there,  and  they  have  heavy  penalties  attached. 
Some  of  these  laws  have  no  moral  relation  whatever.  In 
Massachusetts  we  had  a  system  arresting  every  man  when 
his  breath  smelled  of  liquor.  It  did  not  matter  whether  he 
was  disorderly  or  not.  The  fee  given  to  the  police  was  a 
stimulus  to  arrest  as  many  as  possible.  The  prisons  filled  up 
with  these  men.  At  last,  through  the  influence  of  some  earn- 
est workers  and  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Wines,  we  secured  a 
change  in  the  law  so  that  men  should  be  kept  out  of  prison 
and  put  on  probation. 

About  ten  years  ago  this  system  was  adopted  in  Belgium 
and  about  eight  years  ago  in  France.  I  have  recently  attended 
in  Paris  a  convention  of  prisoners  aid  societies.  There  are 
one  hundred  such  societies  in  France.  There  were  interesting 
reports  of  the  working  of  that  law.  One  of  them  was  given 
by  the  minister  of  justice  of  France,  in  an  earnest  address.  It 
seems  that  in  the  last,  five  years,  out  of  the  great  number  of  those 
who  have  been  put  on  probation,  only  five  in  every  hundred 
have  fallen  back.  In  France  the  system  is  to  first  try  the  case 
and  find  out  whether  the  man  is  guilty,  pronounce  the  sentence 
and  then  suspend  it.  Under  our  system  it  has  been  the  rule 
to  suspend  the  trial.  When  it  was  first  initiated  it  was  difficult 
to  get  the  judges  in  France  to  apply  it,  but  it  grew  every  year 
until  14,000  were  exempted,  and  last  year  24,000  were  kept 
out  of  prison  on  the  probation  system. 

There  were  some  in  France  who  prophesied  that  this 
would  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  society,  that  crime  would  be 
increased  by  this  leniency  ;  but  that  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
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case,  for  while  some  five  years  ago  there  were  about  124,000 
offenders  a  year,  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  114,000,  a 
reduction  of  10,000  in  five  years.  There  has  also  been  a  large 
reduction  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  gone  back  to 
prison,  recidivists.  This  shows  that  one  of  our  important 
efforts  should  be  to  keep  men  and  women  out  of  prison. 

We  need  to  have  this  la^r  extended  to  federal  prisons.  I 
had  occasion  in  Massachusetts  to  see  the  need  of  this.  A  boy 
who  was  employed  in  a  bank  was  charged  with  responsibility 
beyond  the  capacity  of  a  boy,  and  he  went  off  with  a  large 
amount  of  money  belonging  to  the  bank  in  his  possession. 
He  was  pursued  and  captured,  and  it  was  found  that  in  a 
momentary  impulse — for  he  had  never  done  anything  of  the 
kind  before — he  had  kept  the  money,  bought  a  bicyle  and 
gone  off  to  try  it.  When  found  he  had  the  money,  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  in  his  pocket.  The  money  was  returned  but 
the  case  came  under  United  States  law,  and  the  only  punish- 
ment prescribed  was  imprisonment  for  five  years,  the  United 
States  making  no  distinction  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
criminal.  This  boy,  though  he  lived  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  probation  law,  came  under 
federal  law,  and  it  was  only  by  a  journey  to  Washington  and 
appealing  to  the  President  and  the  Attorney  General,  that  we 
could  get  the  probation  law  applied  in  this  case.  There  are 
many  cases  of  federal  prisoners  where  this  probation  should 
be  applied. 

Then  comes  the  question,  after  we  have  men  in  prison, 
what  shall  be  done  with  them  there  ?  Our  wardens  can  tell  of 
the  different  systems  and  of  the  influences  which  are  brought 
to  bear  on  them  and  the  methods  that  have  been  devised  and 
organized  to  help  those  in  prison. 

I  want  to  speak  just  a  word  for  those  who  are  coming 
out,  for  there  is  always  an  opportunity  for  everyone  to  have 
some  relation  to  this  work.  Lawyers  have  said  to  me,  "  This 
is  not  in  my  line,"  but  I  say  it  is  in  your  line,  for  if  there  is 
anything  we  need  it  is  lawyers  who  will  help  to  reform  our 
laws  in  relation  to  prisons  and  our  criminal  code.  There  are 
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judges,  also,  who  ought  to  help  who  do  not  profess  much 
interest  in  the  prisoner  after  he  has  gone  through  their  hands. 
One  of  the  distinguishing  things  about  this  work  in  some 
other  countries,  as  in  England  and  France,  is  the  number  of 
magistrates  who  are  actively  interested  in  saving  the  prisoners 
after  they  have  sentenced  them  and  after  the  men  come  out  of 
prison.  In  the  interesting  meeting  in  Paris  I  found,  among 
the  three  hundred  delegates  of  the  aid  societies  of  France  and 
of  England,  that  there  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  courts,  magistrates,  most  earnestly  engaged  in 
this  work  of  trying  to  prevent  men  and  women  from  getting 
into  prison  and  trying  to  aid  them  when  they  came  out. 

This  morning  we  had  a  sermon  which  interested  us  all. 
It  presented  some  of  the  great  principles  in  which  we  all 
believe,  but  there  was  one  idea  presented  at  the  end  which  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  should  recognize  and  restate 
here  in  this  Christian  church,  and  that  is  the  idea  of  person- 
ality— the  responsibility  of  each  person  to  exert  seme  influence 
upon  those  who  need  his  helping  hand.  And  this  comes  to 
us  all,  for  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  have  an  opportunity 
some  time  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  some  other  one  who 
needs  it.  How  little  misery  there  would  be  if  each  family  in 
the  United  States  made  it  its  business  to  take  care  of  some 
other  family.  How  much  crime  would  there  be  if  each  person 
did  his  best  to  save  some  other  person  from  falling  into  crime, 
or  if  he  could  help  someone  who  had  fallen  into  it  and  been 
released  from  the  pains  and  penalties  which  it  had  involved  ? 
No,  we  cannot  get  along  without  personality.  We  shall  speak 
in  our  discussions  this  week  of  systems  and  methods  and 
ideas,  but  these  cannot  be  organized  so  that  this  work  will 
run  automatically,  and  in  a  Christian  church  where  the  appeal 
is  made  to  the  personal  life  and  duty,  that  is  an  idea  which 
we  should  take  home  to  our  hearts — the  necessity  of  each  one 
consecrating  himself  to  this  work  which  needs  all  the  power 
of  personal  influence.  That  personality  can  be  exercised 
anywhere.  I  have  seen  the  influence  of  a  great  system  on 
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prisons   and    prisoners,    and    have   seen    also    the   power   of 
personality. 

Let  me  give  you  an  instance  told  me  by  one  of  the 
wardens  some  years  ago.  A  person  came  to  his  prison  who 
was  a  very  dangerous  man.  The  sheriff  who  brought  him 
said  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  he  had  ever 
arrested,  and  warned  the  warden  that  the  man  had  said  he 
would  kill  the  keeper  if  he  got  a  chance.  The  warden  was  a 
man  of  great  courage,  and  he  did  not  show  any  sign  of  fear. 
He  said  to  the  prisoner,  "  I  have  been  told  that  you  are  a  very 
dangerous  man,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  been  told  that 
you  are  going  to  kill  me,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  you.  I  am  going  to  put 
you  in  the  hardest  position  in  this  prison.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  some  of  the  hardest  work  you  have  ever  had.  I  am 
going  to  put  you  down  where  you  will  have  to  tend  the  fires, 
but  where,  after  a  while,  you  will  have  a  chance  to  learn  about 
machinery,  about  the  engines,  about  the  electrical  work  of  this 
great  prison,  and  by  and  by  you  may  become  an  engineer 
yourself."  The  whole  attitude  of  the  man  changed.  It  had 
been  defiant — it  became  full  of  hope,  and  he  said  to  the  warden, 
"  I  have  never  had  a  chance  like  that."  He  went  to  work, 
and  it  was  no  rose  water,  sentimental  treatment  that  he  had. 
He  was  put  to  hard  discipline,  but  the  discipline  developed 
him,  and  he  grew  to  be  a  man  not  only  of  great  industry,  but 
his  intelligence  developed,  his  heart  developed,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  most  loyal  followers  and  defenders  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  that  prison.  On  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a 
sudden  alarm  of  fire,  and  the  fire  was  seen  coming  out  of  the 
roof,  the  superintendent,  the  firemen  and  the  officers,  flew  to 
extinguish  it.  The  superintendent  being  first  on  the  ladder, 
was  overcome  by  the  smoke,  and  would  have  fallen  fainting, 
but  strong  arms  were  put  under  him,  and  he  was  lifted  up  like 
a  child,  and  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Major,  I  thought  if  you 
were  coining  up  here  I  had  better  be  here,  too."  And  this 
man  whose  life  had  been  saved,  not  by  a  system,  but  by  the 
personality  of  that  warden,  became  a  savior  in  return. 
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We  need  the  personal  influence,  not  only  in  the  prison, 
but  in  extending  the  helping  hand  to  those  who  come  out, 
the  personal  word.  It  brings  no  applause  of  men,  but  those 
who  consecrate  themselves  to  this  work  may  hear  the  com- 
mendatory words,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

ADDRESS    OF   GEN.    R.    BRINKERHOFF. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  National  Prison  Association, 
which  dates  back  to  1870,  devoted  itself  in  its  early  days 
largely  to  prison  administration,  the  construction  of  prisons 
the  care  of  prisoners,  sanitation,  etc.  It  was  so  when  I  began 
to  attend  its  meetings  in  1884,  and  I  have  attended  every  one 
since  and  every  session  of  every  meeting  for  sixteen  years.  It 
has  been  interesting  to  me  to  see  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
sentiment  of  prison  men  in  this  country  in  their  attitude  to 
crime.  After  I  had  been  attending  these  sessions  for  some 
time  I  recall  that  Mr.  Brock  way,  that  prince  of  penologists, 
wrote  to  me,  "What  is  the  reason  we  can't  get  beyond  buckets 
and  brooms?"  I  replied,  u  L,et  us  try  it."  Well,  we  have 
got  beyond  buckets  and  brooms,  and  there  is  now  very  little 
attention  given  by  the  association  to  the  interior  management 
of  prisons,  but  a  great  work  has  been  done  in  the  administra- 
tion of  prisons.  They  are  far  better  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago.  We  have  the  Elmira  system  going  through  the 
country,  and  it  saves  a  great  many  men.  Eighty  per  cent,  at 
Elmira  have  been  restored  to  honest  lives,  and  practically  the 
same  results  are  achieved  in  other  states.  But  with  all  our 
improvements  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we 
began  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  prison  problem.  Crime  has 
not  decreased  with  all  our  improvements.  Crime  has  steadily 
increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  population.  It  has  been 
rising  like  a  tide  which  has  no  ebb.  It  is  a  most  dreadful 
problem,  and  one  which  must  be  solved  if  our  republic  is  to 
stand.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  the  cheering 
word  from  the  president  of  this  association  that  the  prison 
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population  has  largely  decreased.  Whether  this  is  owing  to- 
the  more  prosperous  times  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that 
crime  has  been  increasing  in  the  past.  At  the  time  of  the 
last  census  we  had -one  convict  to  every  750  of  the  population. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  one  to  3600.  It  is  a  tremendous 
problem  and  involves  legislative,  educational,  sociological, 
moral  problems. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  the  last  legislature  of  this  state 
the  Board  of  State  Charities  prepared  a  bill  to  put  our  state 
under  the  probation  system.  It  went  through  the  senate 
unanimously.  I  followed  it  to  the  house.  It  went  to  the 
committee  and  was  reported  favorably,  but  it  never  reached 
the  house.  We  are  going  to  try  again  when  the  legislature 
meets.  The  probation  system  will  keep  thousands  of  men 
out  of  prison.  A  gentleman  connected  with  the  probation 
system  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  extended  over  the  whole 
state,  said  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  put  on  probation 
never  came  back  again,  but  were  restored  to  honest  lives. 
About  five  thousand  a  year  are  put  on  probation. 

But  we  want  to  go  back  further,  if  we  want  to  reduce 
crime.  We  must  deal  with  the  children.  There  is  the  place 
where  we  can  work  efficiently.  How  shall  we  do  it?  In  the 
first  place  we  should  revolutionize  our  common  school  system, 
of  which  we  are  so  proud.  We  must  educate  not  simply  the 
head,  but  the  hand  and  the  heart  also.  We  are  coming  to  that 
slowly.  We  have  now  industrial  training  in  many  schools, 
and  it  is  going  like  a  wave  through  the  whole  country,  and  in 
ten  years  nearly  all  our  common  schools  will  include  that. 

But  we  must  go  further  back  yet,  below  the  age  of  the 
common  school,  to  the  kindergarten.  We  must  make  that  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system.  Twenty  years  ago  I  saw  the 
great  work  done  in  this  direction  in  San  Francisco.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  know  personally  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper, 
who  has  done  the  greatest  work  of  any  woman  in  the  world, 
in  this  line.  She  had  a  Bible  class  of  about  400,  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  She  brought  the 
subject  of  the  kindergarten  before  this  class  about  twenty  years 
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ago.  3he  wished  to  establish  free  kindergartens  in  the  Eighth 
ward  of  San  Francisco,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
worst  wards  in  any  city  in  the  United  States.  Before  the  class 
adjourned  they  had  subscribed  six  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
dangerous  for  a  woman  to  go  into  the  Eighth  ward,  but  she 
went  in  and  established  kindergartens.  Others  came  to  her 
aid.  Mrs.  Stanford  put  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  the 
work,  and  in  1892  there  were  thirty-three  kindergartens  free 
to  the  people.  What  was  the  result  ?  The  Eighth  ward  was 
reconstructed.  The  chief  of  police  told  me  it  was  as  safe  as 
any  ward  in  San  Francisco.  There  were  3,000  kindergarten 
pupils  at  the  time  I  was  there,  fourteen  years  ago.  Up  to  that 
date  16,000  children  had  graduated  from  the  kindergartens. 
In  the  start  they  did  not  think  to  keep  track  of  them,  but  they 
had  kept  track  of  9,000,  and  how  many  do  you  think  had  been 
arrested  for  crime?  Not  one,  not  one!  Chief  of  Police 
Crowley  told  me  (and  he  had  been  chief  of  police  all  those 
years)  that  out  of  8,000  juvenile  arrests,  only  one  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  kindergarten.  There  is  something  to  do  which 
we  can  do.  It  must  be  done  by  the  state,  and  by  attaching 
this  system  to  the  public  school  system. 

In  dealing  with  the  children,  of  course  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  juvenile  offenders.  In  all  states  we  have 
juvenile  reformatories,  which  take  the  youth  and  train  them 
up  and  turn  them  into  good  citizens.  I  think  80  per  cent, 
are  made  into  good  citizens.  We  have  in  Ohio  a  system  for 
the  care  of  orphan  children,  where  they  are  doing  good  work. 
If  you  visit  the  institution  for  them  in  Cleveland,  you  will  find 
one  that  I  do  not  believe  has  a  superior  on  the  planet.  You 
should  visit  these  institutions,  the  Protestant  Home,  the 
Jewish  Home  and  others.  What  should  be  provided  is  farms, 
where  these  boys  can  learn  to  work.  But  it  is  with  the 
children,  in  some  way,  that  you  must  begin,  if  you  are  to 
diminish  crime. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  A  good  while  ago  some  men 
were  thrown  into  prison.  They  were  thought  to  be  of  no 
account,  but  the  next  day  the  men  were  preaching  to  the 
people.  They  must  have  been  very  much  astonished.  Those 
people  listened  to  the  regular  preachers,  men  of  great  eloquence 
no  doubt,  but  the  regular  preachers  are  forgotten,  while  those 
prisoners  who  stood  there  in  the  temple  and  preached  are 
remembered.  Their  names  are  in  great  honor  and  their 
message  is  still  fresh,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  and  it 
was  ten  thousand  times  more  important  to  the  people  of  the 
Euclid  avenue  of  the  time,  if  they  could  have  understood  it, 
than  the  message  they  were  listening  to  from  the  speakers  of 
that  day. 

The  prisoners  of  today  are  trying  to  teach  the  people  their 
way.  I  make  no  comparison  between  these  wretched  men 
and  the  apostles  of  the  ancient  time,  but  there  are  some  things 
that  they  are  saying  that  are  of  interest  to  this  enlightened 
audience. 

One  thing  that  they  are  saying  is,  see  how  young  we  are. 
The  popular  idea  of  the  prisoner  is  of  middle  aged  men,  a 
fiendish  kind  of  men,  dreadful  men,  men  to  be  afraid  to  be 
alone  with  in  the  dark.  We  who  live  with  them  do  not  find 
them  all  so.  The  average  prisoner  is  a  young  man.  In  Concord, 
where  there  are  about  a  thousand,  the  average  age  is  21.  In 
the  great  reformatory  of  Elmira,  that  wonderful  institution, 
which  has  had  a  yet  more  wonderful  man  at  the  head  of  it,  the 
average  is  about  the  same.  In  many  prisons  the  average  is 
higher,  but  take  the  prisoners  the  country  over  and  the 
average  is  about  that.  How  old  is  a  man  at  25,  even  ?  Ask 
the  men  born  in  1875  to  stand  up,  and  there  would  be  an 
enormous  army  of  them.  Ask  the  men  born  in  1880  to  stand 
up  and  you  will  have  a  larger  army  still.  Ask  the  men  born 
in  1 88 1  to  stand  up  and  you  will  have  more  yet. 
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The  prisoner,  then,  is  a  young  man.  How  old  is  he 
comparatively  ?  Go  to  the  professional  school  in  summer  and 
see  the  men  who  are  graduating  in  theology,  in  law,  in 
medicine,  and  what  a  sight  it  is.  I  go  to  Andover  whenever 
I  can,  and  I  never  see  a  class  of  students  together  without  a 
thrill  that  I  can  not  describe.  How  old  are  they  ?  We  say 
they  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  life.  That  is  true. 
They  are  on  the  threshold  of  life,  and  so  are  these  prisoners. 
Can  you  say,  then,  that  they  can  not  be  influenced  and  a  great 
many  of  them  saved  ?  These  prisoners  are  saying  to  you,  see 
how  young  we  are. 

Another  thing  they  are  saying  is,  a  great  many  of  us  have 
never  had  a  fair  chance.  How  true  that  is.  A  great  many 
never  had  a  fair  chance.  I  want  to  be  fair,  and  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  large  number  never  had  a  fair  chance.  I  sat 
one  day,  in  our  prison,  by  a  young  fellow  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, and  I  asked  him,  "  Where  is  your  home?  "  "  I  ain't  got  no 
home,"  was  his  reply.  "Where  does  your  father  live  ?"  "  I  ain't 
got  no  father."  "When  did  your  father  die?"  "I  don't 
know,  sir."  u  Where  does  your  mother  live?"  "  I  ain't  got 
no  mother."  "  When  did  your  mother  die?"  "  When  I  was 
a  baby."  "Where  did  you  come  from?"  "I  came  from 
Chelsea."  Now,  Chelsea  is  a  large  city,  really  a  part  of  Boston. 
"What  did  you  do  there?"  "I  was  working  for  a  baker." 
"  Why  aren't  you  there  now  ? "  "  Me  and  the  baker  had 
words,  and  the  baker  said  as  how  he  didn't  want  me  no  more." 
"  What  did  you  do  then?"  "  1  went  to  the  house  where  the 
woman  lives  that  I  live  with,  and  she  said  as  how  she  didn't 
want  me  no  more."  The  pooi  woman  probably  kept  a 
boarding  house  and  she  could  not  keep  this  poor  fellow  after 
his  resources  were  cut  off.  "What  did  you  do  then?"  "I 
went  out  on  the  street  and  the  police  said  I  was  disorderly, 
and  they  run  me  in  here."  That  is  a  sample  of  a  good  many 
who  go  to  prison.  They  have  not  had  a  fair  chance.  That 
fellow  had  lived  in  Chelsea  all  his  life.  It  is  a  fine  city,  full 
of  beautiful  churches,  with  spires  pointing  to  heaven,  and 
thousands  of  people  who  give  to  Galveston  (and  the  more  they 
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give  the  better),  and  to  home  missions  and  foreign  missions> 
and  to  other  good  causes,  but  that  is  all  that  this  fellow  had 
found  in  Chelsea.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  churches  to  hear 
what  the  prisoners  have  to  say  of  themselves. 

One  thing  more  they  are  saying,  we  are  very  much  like 
other  people.  I  want  to  emphasize  that.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  criminal  type  and  all  that  kind  of  talk.  So  far 
as  prisoners  are  concerned — I  have  been  in  a  prison  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years — they  are  very  much  like  other  people.  I  think, 
judging  from  my  own  observation,  that  if  you  would  take  the 
first  thousand  men  tomorrow  morning  as  they  come  off  from 
Boston  Common  and  compare  them  with  our  men,  they  would 
not  be  so  very  different.  Take  any  thousand  men  of  about  the 
same  age  and  put  on  them  the  clothes  that  I  see  on  your 
prisoners — especially  if  they  were  stripes — crop  their  heads 
and  let  them  wear  those  clothes  a  few  days,  and  they  would 
not  look  very  different  from  our  men  or  your  men.  Take  a 
thousand  Harvard  students  and  dress  them  in  that  way,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  or  a  month,  if  treated  as  prisoners,  they  would 
not  appear  very  different  from  them.  The  feelings  of  prisoners 
are  like  the  feelings  of  other  men.  Prisoners  are  to  be  pitied, 
and  if  they  are  treated  with  sympathy  and  wisdom  a  great 
many  of  them  can  be  helped  to  get  on  their  feet  again. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HART  was  invited  to  speak.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  he  said  he  would  speak  but  two  minutes. 

REMARKS   OF   REV.    H.    H.    HART. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  most  important  and  the 
most  effective  thing  to  be  done  toward  the  prevention  of 
crime  is  to  get  hold  of  the  children  before  they  are  perverted 
and  make  good  men  and  women  of  them.  That  is  what  the 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  is  trying  to  do  in  Illinois. 
There  has  been  a  great  revolution  in  the  idea  of  saving 
children.  It  began  with  Mr.  Brace,  and  has  spread  widely 
in  the  west.  Mr.  Brace  believed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
bring  up  children  in  institutions,  and  that  if  they  could  be 
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put  in  selected  homes  they  would  come  up  to  be  good  men 
and  women,  and  thousands  of  waifs  from  New  York  were  so 
placed.  The  policy  which  he  inaugurated  has  been  extended. 
The  Children's  Home  Society  was  established  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  it  has  spread  from  state  to  state  till  it  exists  in 
twenty,  which  care  for  17,000  children.  The  Illinois  society 
has  2,200  wards  in  homes.  We  select  the  homes  with  care 
and  watch  over  the  children.  In  New  York  there  are  33,000 
children,  for  whom  $3,000,000  are  expended  annually,  and 
they  live  a  life  that  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  childhood.  It 
is  difficult  to  care  for  a  large  number  of  children  in  one 
institution,  but  the  New  York  Protectorate  has  a  capacity  for 
3,000,  with  an  average  of  2,700.  When  three  hundred  young 
girls  are  gathered  into  one  room,  what  opportunity  is  there 
for  personal  privacy? 

In  our  society  we  have  2,200  wards,  and  we  expended 
last  year  $32,000.  We  have  three  little  homes,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  forty-five.  Suppose  we  had  made  the  mistake  of 
putting  all  of  these  in  an  institution  like  the  Protectorate,  it 
would  have  cost  $300  a  bed,  which  would  have  been  about 
$60,000,  and  some  of  the  best  institutions  have  expended 
$800  a  bed ;  and  in  addition  we  must  have  maintained  them 
at  a  cost  of  at  least  $100  a  year  each.  There  would  have  been 
a  cost  of  about  $200,000,  while  our  expenditure  was  only 
$32,000,  as  you  can  verify  for  yourselves. 

We  believe  this  method  needs  to  be  most  carefully 
guarded.  We  receive  a  great  many  applications  which  read, 
"Can  you  send  me  a  boy,  good  disposition,  well  behaved,  not 
less  than  no  pounds?  "  Or,  "Can  you  send  me  a  girl  from 
10  to  13  who  is  willing  and  kind?  I  would  like  to  give  her 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  school.  We  keep  no  servant  and  have 
a  baby  of  fifteen  months."  We  know  what  they  mean,  and 
we  try  to  guard  against  such  homes.  It  is  right,  when  the 
children  go  into  homes,  that  they  should  take  their  share  of 
the  life  of  the  family,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  into 
homes  to  save  servants. 

Adjourned  at  9:25. 


THIRD  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  National  Prison  Association  was  called  to  order  on 
Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock  by  President  WRIGHT,  and 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  .Chaplain  L/EAVITT.  The 
president  in  well  chosen  words,  reminded  the  association  of 
the  loss  it  had  suffered  within  a  year  in  the  death  of  Captain 
JOSEPH  NICHOLSON  and  Warden  M.  J.  CASSIDY. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  MILLIGAN,  it  was  voted  that  the 
chair  should  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a 
minute  for  the  records,  touching  the  death  of  Warden 
Cassidy,  Captain  Nicholson,  O.  M.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
any  other  member  who  might  have  passed  away  since  the 
time  of  the  last  meeting.  In  accordance  with  this  vote 
Messrs.  Wines,  Bussinger  and  McClaughry  were  appointed 
such  a  committee. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  MILLIGAN,  it  was  voted  that  the 
chair  should  appoint  a  committee  on  time  and  place,  to  be 
made  up  of  one  person  from  each  state  represented. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  MILLIGAN,  it  was  voted  that  the 
chair  should  appoint  a  committee  of  nine  on  organization,  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  make  up  the 
committees. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  MILLIGAN,  the  session  was 
turned  over  to  the  Wardens'  Association,  and  the  chair  was 
taken  by  MR.  ALBERT  GARVIN,  Warden  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Prison  and  President  of  the  Wardens'  Association. 

MEETING   OF   WARDENS'    ASSOCIATION. 

President  WRIGHT,  of  the  National  Prison  Association, 
introduced  the  president  of  the  Wardens'  Association,  saying 
that  possibly  no  member  of  the  society  was  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  promotion  along  right  lines  than  MR.  GARVIN, 
who  had  begun  as  guard,  had  been  successively  deputy  and 
then  warden  of  three  great  prisons,  chief  of  police  in  a  large 
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city,  and  having  made  his  mark  in  each  place,  was  now  the 
president  of  the  Wardens'  Association. 

MR.  GARVIN  thanked  MR.  WRIGHT  for  his  introduction, 
and  invited  Chaplain  BATT,  President  of  the  Chaplains' 
Association,  to  a  seat  on  the  platform ;  also  MR.  OTIS  FULLER 
of  Michigan,  Secretary  ot  the  Wardens'  Association,  took  his 
place  at  the  desk.  MR.  GARVIN  then  read  the  President's 
address  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

BY   ALBERT  GARVIN,    WARDEN  CONNECTICUT  STATE   PRISON. 

Members  of  Wardens'  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
At  Detroit,  in  1887,  the  Wardens'  Association  was  organized 
to  promote  the  adoption  of  means  for  the  registration  and 
identification  of  criminals.  The  Bertillon  system  of  measure- 
ments, which  was  then  little  known  in  the  United  States  and 
which  implied  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  national  bureau 
under  governmental  control,  was  endorsed  as  the  most 
effective  agency  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the 
association.  Although  no  member  of  this  organization  has> 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  ventured  to  challenge  the  merits  of 
the  Berdllon  system,  yet  some,  not  adequately  recognizing 
its  importance  as  a  chart  in  dealing  with  habitual  criminals, 
have  been  either  lukewarm  or  indifferent  towards  the  success 
of  the  measure. 

Thirteen  years  have  passed,  and  although  the  Bertillon 
invention  has  been  adopted  in  various  individual  institutions, 
the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau  under  federal  super- 
vision has  not  been  achieved,  and  consequently  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  possible  benefits  of  the  system  has  been 
attained. 

I  am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  the  special  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  at  the  Hartford  session  of  the 
Prison  Congress  in  1899,  and  which  consists  of  Captain 
E.  S.  Wright,  warden  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Peniten- 
tiary ;  Major  R.  W.  McClaughry,  warden  of  the  United  States 
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Penitentiary  at  Fort  Leaven  worth,  and  Albert  Garvin,  warden 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  has  formulated  a  bill,  "  to 
establish  and  maintain,  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  a  division  to  be  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Information."  The  measure,  compre- 
hensive in  scope  and  drawn  with  care,  provides  for  the 
collection  of  a  large  fund  of  detailed  information  concerning 
offenders,  and  the  body  of  data  thus  accumulated  is  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  state  and  local  authorities.  On  March  27, 
1900,  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Cullom, 
of  Illinois,  and  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Kansas.  The 
measure  commands  the  endorsement  of  the  department  of 
justice,  and  to  it  practically  no  opposition  has  developed. 
Owing  to  the  stress  of  urgent  business,  the  bill  could  not  be 
passed  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  but  we  are 
confidently  advised  that  it  will  become  a  law  at  the  forth- 
coming session. 

THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

With  the  expected  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
for  a  bureau  of  criminal  information,  the  principal  purpose 
for  which  this  organization  was  created  will  be  accomplished, 
and  a  helpful  adjunct  to  penal  and  judicial  administration  will 
be  supplied.  But  the  original  scope  of  the  association  has 
been  expanded,  and  other  penal  problems  challenge  a  large 
measure  of  our  attention.  Prominent  among  them  is  the 
gross  inequality  of  sentences  for  similar  crimes.  How  to 
overcome  this  condition  is  a  problem  which  is  yet  unsolved  in 
practice,  but  which  is  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration.  I 
am  convinced  that  its  solution  lies  in  the  application  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  to  all  prisoners,  except  those  com- 
mitted for  life.  The  application  of  the  modified  principle  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
has  been  made  in  over  a  score  of  states  and  which  involves 
minimum  and  maximum  terms  of  imprisonment,  together 
with  a  parole  feature,  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  results. 
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The  absolute  indeterminate  sentence  for  all  prisoners} 
•except  life  convicts  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  logical  method 
•of  dealing  with  the  delinquent  classes.  Upon  criminals  it 
would  operate  as  a  definite  deterrent  influence.  To  habitual 
offenders  it  would  be  a  danger  sign  and  it  would  beget  new 
risks  in  the  commission  of  crime.  Under  it,  the  sifting 
process  by  which  the  reformable  prisoners  are  sorted  from  the 
incorrigibles,  could  be  intelligently  applied  ;  powerful  motives 
for  the  abandonment  of  criminal  practices  would  be  created  ; 
and  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  society  would  be  erected. 

The  state  might  as  reasonably  send  an  insane  person  to 
an  asylum  for  a  definite  time,  as  to  commit  a  criminal  to  a 
prison  for  a  specific  period.  If  the  management  in  the  one 
case  is  competent  to  discharge,  why  not  in  the  other?  From 
every  penal  institution  in  the  country,  convicts  are  being 
regularly  discharged  who,  as  the  management  only  too  well 
knows,  will  promptly  resume  the  criminal  program  which 
was  temporarily  interrupted  by  a  term  in  prison.  Every 
consideration  of  social  welfare  demands  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  criminal  should  be  kept  under  restraint  until  he  is  fit  to 
be  released,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  once  fit  to  be 
released,  he  should  be  conditionally  discharged.  This  system 
would  not  only  afford  the  largest  measure  of  protection  to 
life  and  property,  but  it  would  also  supply  the  most  practical 
method  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 

The  absolute  indeterminate  sentence  is  nowhere  in  oper- 
ation, but  a  bill  which  embodies  it  in  a  proposed  law,  and 
which  is  endorsed  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  other 
eminent  students  of  penology,  was  introduced  into  the 
Connecticut  legislature  last  year.  The  measure  was  neither 
passed  nor  rejected,  but  it  was  ordered  continued  to  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  when  renewed  efforts  to 
secure  its  enactment  into  a  law  will  be  made.  This  Prison 
Congress  should,  as  I  think,  place  itself  on  formal  record  as 
-endorsing  the  absolute  indeterminate  sentence. 
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PRODUCTIVE   LABOR. 

Probably  no  subject  has  caused  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  this  association  more  anxiety  than  the  opposition  which 
has  developed  in  certain  quarters  against  productive  industries 
in  prison.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  legislative  com- 
mittee which  computes  the  earnings  of  the  prisons  to  a  cent 
and  which,  with  an  ambition  to  make  a  record  for  economy, 
cuts  a  large  slice  from  the  badly  needed  appropriation. 
Thereupon  the  usual  bill,  either  wholly  prohibiting  or  seriously 
restricting  the  interstate  transportation  of  prison-made  products* 
is  introduced  into  Congress.  Panicky  times  then  strike 
productive  penal  industries  ;  earnings  are  curtailed  ;  and  some 
of  us  are  forced  to  face  a  deficiency  in  revenue. 

The  galling  fire  which  is  kept  up  against  productive  labor 
in  penal  institutions  is  born  of  a  mistaken  or  partial  view  of 
the  situation  and  is  not  justified  by  the  whole  body  of  facts  in 
the  case.  It  is  computed  that  the  value  of  the  products  of 
penal  institutions  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  United  States.  This  fact  renders  it  obvious  that  the 
economic  and  competitive  effect  of  convict  labor  upon  free 
labor  is,  in  the  aggregate,  insignificant,  and  that  it  wholly  fails 
to  justify  the  persistent  warfare  which  some  people  take  pleasure 
in  waging  against  prison  industry.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  state  in  a  gathering  of  this  kind  that  regular  and  intelligent 
employment  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  moral  and  physical 
welfare  of  convicts,  and  that  enforced  idleness  begets  sullen- 
ness,  immorality,  sickness  and  insanity,  and  retards,  if  indeed 
it  does  not  entirely  prevent,  the  improvement  of  which  the 
prisoners  might  otherwise  be  susceptible.  In  all  intelligent 
efforts  to  reform  convicted  criminals  work  is  an  indispensable 
factor — and  only  productive  labor  is  reformative  labor.  Both 
the  practical  and  the  ethical  requirements  of  the  situation  make 
for  productive  labor. 

In  combatting  the  vicious  bills  that  appear  periodically 
in  Congress  this  association  has  encountered  unexpected 
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obstacles.  From  several  prisons  maintaining  productive 
industries  which  not  only  lift  a  burden  from  the  taxpaying 
shoulder,  but  also  to  a  large  extent  enable  the  ambitious 
prisoner  to  secure  remunerative  employment  upon  his  release, 
no  adequate  support  has  been  received.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  steady  efforts,  which  have  been  peculiarly  strenuous  during 
the  past  year,  no  adverse  national  legislation  has  yet  been 
enacted,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  any. 

Prison-labor  agitation  has  attracted  much  more  attention 
than  the  economics  and  ethics'  of  the  case  justify,  but  as  a 
political  device  it  is  assumed  to  be  the  popular  thing.  While 
much  of  the  unfortunate  hostility  to  productive  prison  indus- 
tries has  been  sincere,  though  mistaken,  some  of  it  has  been 
rooted  in  demagogy  and  grounded  in  fear.  Neither  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  has  hesitated  to  oppose  productive  labor, 
when  such  opposition  seemed  to  possess  vote-getting  qualities. 
It  strikes  me  that  we  have  had  object  lessons  enough.  Let 
the  states  that  are  striving  to  exempt  free  labor  from  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  convict  oppression  demonstrate  that  they  are 
protecting  the  taxpayer  upon  whom  the  burden  must  fall,  and 
are  providing  for  the  prisoner  an  equipment  which  will  enable 
him,  in  case  he  is  so  inclined,  to  earn  an  honest  living  for 
himself  and  for  those  dependent  upon  him. 

THE  JAILS. 

You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  think  that  I  am  digressing  from 
the  legitimate  pathway  and  purpose  of  this  organization  if  I 
venture  an  allusion  to  the  jail  system  of  the  United  States. 
Few  people,  I  fancy,  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  jail 
poblem,  or  recognize  its  connection  with  the  prison  problem. 
Most  prisoners  were  misdemeanants  before  they  were  felons — 
were  jailbirds  before  they  were  convicts.  The  progress  along 
sanitary,  educational  and  moral  lines,  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  partic- 
ipated in  by  the  jails  of  the  country.  Prison  reform  and  jail 
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reform  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  neither  should  be  laggard. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  National  Prison  Association  and  the  Wardens' 
Association  might  profitably  devote  a  measure  of  attention  to 
jail  management,  and  I  make  bold  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
having  a  committee  raised  by  this  congress  to  gather  data  and 
formulate  recommendations  concerning  the  jail  system  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  submitted  to  this  gathering  next  year. 

REVIEW  OF  THE   YEAR. 

Recently  I  sent  a  circular  inquiry  to  the  prison  authorities 
of  the  various  states  and  territories  for  information  concerning 
changes  in  wardenships,  prison  industries,  legislation  and 
administrative  methods  since  the  Hartford  meeting  of  this 
association.  Replies  received  from  twenty-nine  states  and 
territories  indicate  practically  no  revision  of  productive  indus- 
tries during  the  year,  except  the  establishment  of  binder-twine 
plants  in  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  and  the  erection  of  a  brick 
plant  in  New  Mexico,  and  show  only  ten  changes  in  the 
executive  heads  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions.  Of 
the  changes,  four  were  due  to  death  and  four  or  five  to 
political  causes. 

The  number  of  political  changes  was,  unless  I  am  in 
error,  smaller  than  for  any  recent  year,  and  carries  the  grati- 
fying suggestion  that  the  days  of  administering  prisons  upon 
the  spoils  system  and  of  shifting  the  executive  officers  with 
each  change  in  the  state  administration  are  gradually  passing 
away.  Not  too  rapidly  can  these  days  depart  forever,  and  not 
too  soon  can  the  prisons  throughout  the  country  be  placed 
upon  a  civil  service  basis  on  which  ascertained  fitness  rather 
than  political  influence  shall  be  the  determining  factor  in  the 
selection  of  executive  officers.  Ingenuity  could  not  devise  a 
more  effective  agency  to  hamper  efficient  penal  administration 
and  to  retard  prison  reform  than  the  spoils  system.  Prisons, 
more  than  any  other  class  of  public  institutions,  should  be 
divorced  from  politics  upon  the  ground  of  incompatibility  .of 
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temperament.  Penal  administration,  constantly  encountering^ 
difficulties  and  calling  for  high  qualities  of  both  mind  and 
heart,  demands  trained  talent  and  thorough  equipment,  and 
needs  the  service  of  specialists.  No  branch  of  government  is 
confronted  by  problems  more  delicate  and  perplexing  than 
those  which  are  always  arising  in  penal  management,  and 
whose  solution  requires  the  qualities  that  are  born  of  prepa- 
ration and  the  skill  that  comes  only  from  experience.  The 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  prisons  and  reformatories 
are  not  a  legitimate  field  for  partisan  strife  and  for  the  political 
headsman,  and  that  tenure  of  office  should  be  conditioned  on 
demonstrated  merit  rather  than  on  vote-getting  influence, 
would  impart  a  great  uplift  to  the  administration  of  these 
institutions. 

NECROLOGY. 

Since  our  meeting  in  Hartford,  Michael  J.  Cassidy,  Warden 
of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Penitentiary,  and  Captain  Joseph 
Nicholson,  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction, 
have  died.  Both  were  veterans,  each  in  his  own  way,  in  the 
cause  of  prison  reform.  They  were  prominent  and  active 
members  of  this  association,  and  at  these  annual  gatherings 
no  faces  were  more  familiar  than  theirs.  Each  was  a  man  of 
striking  individuality,  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work,  and 
both  were  intelligent  and  conscientious  officials,  who  gladly 
gave  the  best  they  had  to  the  service  of  the  state.  "After 
life's  fitful  fever  they  sleep  well." 

To  this  address  I  append  the  text  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  bill  now  pending  in  Connecticut ;  a  copy  of  the  bill 
now  before  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
criminal  information  ;  and  a  summary  of  reports  concerning 
prison  changes  since  our  last  meeting. 
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PROPOSED  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE  LAW  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

The  text  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  is  as  follows  : 

AN  ACT  CONCERNING  THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened  : 

SECTION  i.  When  a  convict  may  be  sentenced  to  the 
state  prison,  otherwise  than  for  life,  or  than  in  connection 
with  a  sentence  to  execution  for  a  capital  crime,  the  court 
imposing  the  sentence  shall  not  fix  a  definite  term  of  impris- 
onment, but  shall  sentence  said  convict  to  the  state  prison. 

SEC.  2.  Any  convict  so  sentenced  to  the  state  prison 
may,  after  having  been  in  confinement  within  said  prison  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year,  be  allowed  to  go  at  large 
on  parole,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said 
prison  and  the  warden  thereof,  if  in  the  judgment  of  said 
board  and  warden  said  convict  shall  manifest  a  sincere  desire 
and  exhibit  a  settled  purpose  to  live  industriously,  peaceably 
and  honestly.  While  so  at  large  said  convict  shall  remain  in 
the  legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  said  board  of 
directors  and  warden,  and  shall  be  subject  at  any  time  to  be 
taken  back  within  the  limits  of  said  prison. 

SEC.  3.  Power  is  hereby  conferred  upon  said  board  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  under  which  said  convict  may 
go  upon  parole  and  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
to  re-imprison  and  release  any  such  convict.  The  written 
order  of  said  board  certified  by  its  secretary  under  its  seal,  and 
by  the  warden  of  said  prison,  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  to 
arrest  and  detain  any  such  convict.  And  it  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  all  chiefs  of  police,  and  marshals  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  of  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  of  all  police  officers 
and  constables  to  execute  such  order. 

SEC.  4.  The  paroled  convict  who  shall  be  returned  to 
said  prison  for  violation  of  his  parole,  upon  the  order  of  the 
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said  board  of  directors  and  warden,  shall  be  retained  in  said 
prison  until  in  the  judgment  of  said  board  and  warden  said 
convict  shall,  by  exemplary  conduct  and  presumptive  reforma- 
tion, be  deemed  worthy  of  release  again  upon  parole,  when  he 
may  again  be  permitted  to  go  at  large,  according  to  section 
two  of  this  act. 

SEC.  5.  Said  paroled  convict  may  be  deemed  to  have 
proven  himself  worthy  of  a  final  discharge  from  said  prison 
when  he  shall  have  lived  industriously,  honestly  and  peacea- 
bly at  large  sufficiently  long  to  demonstrate  his  reformation, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors  and  warden.  And 
the  said  board  of  directors  and  warden  of  said  prison  may, 
upon  sufficient  evidence  to  this  effect,  declare  said  convict  to 
be  discharged  from  said  prison,  and  deliver  to  him  a  written 
certificate  to  that  effect,  under  the  seal  of  the  board,  and 
signed  by  its  secretary  and  said  warden. 

SEC.  6.  No  convict  shall  be  paroled  until  a  suitable 
place  of  employment  shall  be  had  for  him,  and  it  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association  to  aid 
the  board  of  directors  and  warden  in  securing  employment 
for  convicts  who  are  eligible  for  parole,  and  to  co-operate  in 
-all  ways  with  the  board  of  directors  and  warden  of  said  prison 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

SEC.  7.  In  considering  applications  for  parole,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  the  board  of  directors  of  said  prison  or  the 
warden  thereof  to  entertain  any  petition,  or  receive  any 
written  communications,  or  hear  any  arguments  from  any 
attorney,  or  other  person  not  connected  with  said  prison,  in 
favor  of  the  parole  of  any  convict,  but  the  said  board  of 
directors  may,  if  they  deem  proper,  institute  inquiries  by  cor- 
respondence or  otherwise  as  to  the  previous  history  or  char- 
acter of  any  convict. 

SEC.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed,  and  all  acts  for  punishing  crimes  by  a 
sentence  of  the  offender  to  the  state  prison,  except  in  cases  of 
sentences  for  life  or  to  capital  execution,  shall,  in  lieu  of  sen- 
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tences  to  a  fixed  term,  authorize  and  be  deemed  to  direct  the 
form  of  sentence  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

SEC.   9.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and   after  its 
passage,  and  shall  apply  only  to  crimes  hereafter  committed. 


PROPOSED  BUREAU  OF  CRIMINAL  INFORMATION. 

The  text  of  the  bill,  now  before  Congress,  providing  for  a 
bureau  of  criminal  information,  is  as  follows : 

A  bill  to  establish  and  maintain,  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  the  United  States,  a  division  to  be 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Information,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SECTION  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  there  shall  be  established  and  maintained,  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  a  division  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Information,  wherein  shall  be  collected  and  filed,  for  record 
and  report,  plates,  photographs,  outline  pictures,  descriptions 
and  measurements  of  all  persons  convicted  for  violating  any 
of  the  military,  naval  or  civil  laws  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  laws  in  force  in  any  of  the  territories  or  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  violations  of  which  are  punishable 
by  United  States  courts. 

SEC.  2.  That  there  shall  also  be  collected  and  filed  in 
said  bureau  similar  plates,  photographs,  pictures,  measure- 
ments and  descriptions  of  persons  convicted  and  imprisoned 
for  crimes  committed  in  the  several  states  and  territories  ; 
provided  the  authorities  of  the  several  states  and  territories, 
or  municipalities  thereof,  shall  provide  the  same  for  such  pur- 
pose, without  cost  to  the  government,  and  provided  all  such 
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plates,  photographs,  outlines,  measurements  and  descriptions 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  superintendent  of  said  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Information,  with  duly  prepared  certificates  from  an 
authorized  officer  or  officers  of  the  law  having  in  charge  such 
convicted  person  or  persons. 

SEC.  3.  That  before  filing  or  recording  such  plates, 
photographs,  outline  pictures,  measurements  or  descriptions, 
the  superintendent  of  said  bureau  shall  be  furnished  for  record 
the  certificate  of  competent  and  reliable  United  States,  state 
or  municipal  authority  that  the  official  who  transmits  such 
plate,  photograph,  outline  picture,  measurement  or  description, 
is  a  duly  authorized  official  for  such  purpose. 

SEC.  4.  That  all  such  plates,  photographs,  outline 
pictures,  measurements  or  descriptions  as  may  be  filed  and 
recorded  shall  be  kept  in  a  systematic  manner  for  ready  con- 
sultation and  comparison,  and  any  information  pertaining 
to  the  same,  or  any  identification  of  persons  upon  description 
furnished  by  any  official  aforesaid  through  comparison  with 
such  plates,  photographs,  outline  pictures,  measurements  or 
descriptions  already  filed  and  recorded,  shall  be  furnished  on 
request  to  any  United  States,  state  or  municipal  official  duly 
authorized  as  competent  to  receive  the  same,  who  shall  certify 
that  the  same  is  wanted  in  the  interest  of  public  justice  and 
not  for  any  private  or  personal  use. 

SEC.  5.  That  there  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  said 
bureau,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Attorney  Geeneral,  and 
who  may  be  removed  for  cause  at  any  time  after  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  him  to  be  heard  on  written  charges. 
Said  superintendent  shall  be  experienced  in  criminology,  shall 
be  a  practical  photographer,  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
professional  criminals,  and  shall  be  expert  in  the  several  kinds 
of  criminal  measurements  which  may  now  be  in  use.  He 
shall  be  furnished  with  one  clerk  and  a  suitable  office  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  with  requisite  furniture,  stationery  and 
apparatus  for  maintaining  such  bureau. 
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REVIEW   OF   THE   YEAR. 

In  June  the  President  of  the  Wardens'  Association  sent 
the  following  circular  letter  to  the  prison  authorities  of  the 
various  states  and  territories  : 

WETHERSFIELD,  CONN.,  June  18,  1900. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  desire  to  secure  your  cordial  co-operation  in  collating 
information  to  be  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Wardens' 
Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  next  September.  It  seems  very  desirable 
to  compile  a  summary  of  the  progress  and  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  the  administration  of  American  prisons  and  penitentiaries  since  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wardens'  Association  in  Hartford  in  September  of 
last  year,  and  consequently  I  venture  to  trespass  upon  your  kindness  and 
to  ask  your  aid.  Will  you,  therefore,  at  your  early  convenience,  supply 
me  with  data  covering  the  following  points  : 

1.  What  changes  in  productive  industries  or  in  methods  of  adminis- 
tration have  taken  place  in  your  institution  during  the  past  year?     If  any 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  wardenship  during  the  period  under  review 
please  give  the  names  of  both  the  outgoing  and  incoming  officials,  and  the 
date  of  the  change. 

2.  What    legislation    affecting    the     productive    employment    of 
prisoners  has  been  enacted  in  your   state   since   the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  Wardens'  Association  ? 

3.  Kindly  give  a  summary  of  existing  legislation   in  your  state 
governing  the  labor  of  prisoners  and  placing  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
convict-made  products. 

The  foregoing  topics  are  of  deep  concern  to  all  persons  who  are 
either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  prison  administration,  and  a 
prompt  compliance  with  this  request  for  information  will,  I  beg  to  assure 
you,  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ALBERT  GARVIN, 
President  of  National  Wardens'  Association. 

Below  is  a  synopsis  of  the  replies  to  the  foregoing 
inquiries : 

ARIZONA  : 

1.  None.     No   work   under   any   lease   is    now   being 
performed. 

2.  None. 

3.  None. 
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CALIFORNIA  : 

1.  On  December  i  Thomas  Wilkinson  became  warden  of 
the  state  prison  at  Folsom  to  succeed  Charles  Aull,  deceased. 

2.  None. 

3.  The   law    forbids    the    commercial    manufacture    of 
anything  but  jute  fabrics  at  San  Quentin.     A.  special  statute 
provides   for    the   employment   of    prisoners    at   Folsom    in 
crushing  rock  for  macadam  and  other  uses. 

COLORADO : 

1.  None,    except    the    installation    of  some    knitting 
machines  for  making  socks  at  the  state  reformatory. 

2.  None,  except  that  a  certain  fraction  of  the  inmates 
of  the  penitentiary  and  the  reformatory  shall  be  employed  on 
the  state  roads. 

3.  Warden  Dutcher,  of  the  state   reformatory,  writes  : 
"  The  general  statutes  provide  that  prisoners  may  be  employed 
on  contract  work  under  the  direction  of  the  wardens  of  the 
penal  institutions,  but  this  is  not  being  done  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  the  labor  unions.     The  convicts  of  the  state 
penitentiary,    located    at    Canon    City,    are  employed   in  the 
manufacture  of  lime,  cutting  of  stone  and  making  of  brick  ; 
they  also  make  their  own  clothing  and  are  employed  on  state 
roads.     But  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  labor  organi- 
zations of  the  state  to  any  and  all  articles  manufactured  by 
convicts,  little  or  no  headway  is  made  in  the  sale  of  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  not  able  to 
employ  all  of  the  convicts.     The  convicts  of  this  institution 
are  employed  in  farming,  on  the  state  roads,  in  the  various 
shops  which  manufacture  articles  for  our   own    use,  and  in 
making  socks." 

CONNECTICUT  : 

i.  Several  structures,  including  cell  block  for  both  men 
and  women,  dining  room,  kitchen,  wo'men's  laundry,  cold 
storage  plant  and  boiler  plant,  and  costing  in  the  aggregate 
about  $125,000,  are  in  the  course  of  erection.  In  the  shirt 
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department  the  system  of  employment  has  been  changed  from 
the  piece-price  plan  to  the  contract  plan. 

2.  None. 

3.  None. 

FLORIDA  : 

1.  The  convicts  in  Florida  are  leased  to  contractors,  and 
they  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of    naval  stores  and 
mining  of  phosphates.     All  of  the  products  of   the  several 
convict  camps  are  sold  in  the  open  market. 

2.  None. 

GEORGIA  : 

1.  None. 

2.  None. 

3.  None. 

HAWAII  : 

1.  None. 

2.  None. 

3.  F.   J.    Lowrey,    chairman    of    the   board    of    prison 
inspectors,  writes  :     "  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  unless 
repealed  by  the  act  of  congress  making  Hawaii  a  territory,  or 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  remain 
in    force.      Our   legislature    will    not   be   elected   until    next 
November,  and  unless  called  in  special  session  will  not  meet 
until  February.     The  present  laws  relating  to  prisoners  there- 
fore are  now  in  force.     I  quote  from  them  as  follows : 

'All  prisoners  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
shall  be  constantly  employed  for  the  public  benefit,  on  the 
public  works,  or  otherwise,  as  the  marshal,  with  the  approval 
of  the  minister  of  the  interipr  may  think  best. 

The  minister  of  the  interior  is  hereby  empowered,  in  his 
discretion,  to  detail  for  labor  on  any  public  road,  upon  appli- 
cation to  that  purpose  from  any  road  supervisor,  as  many 
prisoners  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  such  work ;  said 
prisoners  to  be  under  the  care  of  their  usual  overseers  and 
subject  to  the  road  supervisor  only  as  far  as  regards  the  mode 
of  their  employment. 
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When  such  prisoners  cannot  well  be  employed  in  the 
performance  of  any  public  work,  the  marshal,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  may  let  them  out  to 
labor  for  private  individuals  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
proper ;  provided  always,  that  such  prisoners  shall  be  locked 
up  within  the  prison  every  night. 

Female  prisoners  shall  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  the 
male  prisoners,  and  shall  be  employed  in  making  mats,  in 
sewing,  in  washing  the  clothes  of  the  prisoners,  and  in  such 
other  suitable  occupations  as  the  marshal  shall  direct.' 

While  such  is  the  present  law,  no  prisoners  are  hired  out 
for  work,  although  years  ago  such  practice  was  carried  out  in 
cases  of  minor  offenders,  but  the  men  are  employed  for  neces- 
sary work  about  the  prison  and  grounds,  and  sent  out  in  gangs 
under  guard  for  work  on  roads  where  there  is  comparatively 
little  passing,  or  breaking  rock  in  the  quarries  for  use  on  the 
roads.  The  women  are  employed  on  the  premises,  principally 
in  making  garments  for  the  prisoners.  Clothing,  hats  and 
shoes  for  use  of  the  prisoners  are  made  on  the  premises. 

While  there  is  no  law  that  I  am  aware  of  which  would 
prevent  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  prison,  there  is 
nothing  made  there  for  sale." 

ILLINOIS  : 

1.  None. 

2.  None. 

3.  None.     The  contract  system  is  employed. 

INDIANA  : 

1.  On  November  i,  1899,  George  A.  Shideler  succeeded 
Charles   Harley,  resigned,  as  warden  of  the  state  prison  at 
Michigan  City. 

2.  None. 

3.  Law  limits  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
the  state  prison  the  number  of  convicts  who  may  be  em- 
ployed under  the  contract  system.     The  contract  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  woolen  goods,  chairs  and  coop- 
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erage.     A  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  is  culti- 
vated by  the  inmates. 

IOWA  : 

i.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  penitentiary  at  Ana- 
mosa  the  inmates  have  been  employed  in  building  the  institu- 
tion, and  it  will  take  several  years  more  to  complete  the 
plant.  On  January  i  the  board  of  control  contracted  the 
labor  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  convicts  for  the  manufacture 
of  butter  tubs.  The  board  of  control  established  the  pearl 
button  industry  under  the  contract  system  at  the  Fort  Madi- 
son penitentiary. 

2  and  3.  Warden  Hunter  of  Anamosa  writes :  "  The 
twenty-eighth  general  assembly  passed  a  law  forbidding  further 
contracts  in  either  of  the  penal  institutions.  This  is  the  only 
legislation  we  have  ever  had  in  Iowa  respecting  the  labor  of 
convicts.  There  was  .some  agitation  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  respecting  restrictions  placed  upon  the  sale  of  con- 
vict products,  but  no  action  taken." 

KANSAS  : 

1.  On  July  i,  1899,  J-  B.  Tomlinson  became  warden  of 
the  state  prison,  vice  H.  S.  Landis,  resigned. 

2.  None. 

3.  The  law  requires  that  the  employment  shall  be  most 
beneficial  to  the    public   and   best   suited  to  the  capacity  of 
the  inmates.     Only  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  number  of 
convicts  is  employed  by  contractors.    About  300  prisoners  are 
employed  throughout  the  year  in  the  mining  of  coal  for  the 
use  of  the  various  state  institutions  only. 

KENTUCKY : 

1.  None.     E.    Lillard    succeeded    Major    Hancock    as 
warden  of  the  Frankfort  prison. 

2.  None. 

3.  Only  restriction  is  that  prisoners  cannot  be  employed 
outside  the  prison  walls.     Contract  system. 
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MARYLAND  : 

1.  None. 

2.  None. 

3.  None.     Contract  system. 

MASSACHUSETTS  : 

1.  On  December  26,  1899,  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Morton  was 
appointed    superintendent    of    the    Reformatory    Prison    for 
Women    at   Sherborn    to    succeed    Mrs.    Ellen    C.    Johnson, 
deceased. 

2.  None. 

3.  The  contract  system  prohibited,  but  the  piece-price 
plan  and  the  public  account  system  authorized.     The  number 
of  prisoners  employed  in  one  industry  is   restricted  to  one- 
twentieth  the  number  of  people  employed  in  such  industry  in 
the  state. 

MICHIGAN  : 

1.  J.  L.  McDonell  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  to  succeed  Capt.  Joseph 
Nicholson,  deceased.     No   changes  in  productive  industries, 
but  during  the  past  three  years  the  industries  in  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  state  have  been  generally  changed  from  the 
state  account  system  to  the  contract  system. 

2.  None. 

3.  The  regulation  of  prison  labor  and  the  distribution 
of  convict-made  products  are  left  with  the  board  of  control. 

MINNESOTA  : 

1.  Col.  C.  McC.  Reeve  has  been  appointed  warden  of 
the  state  prison,  vice  Henry  Wblfer,  resigned.     On  April   i 
Frank  L,.  Randall  succeeded  W.  H.  Houlton  as  superintendent 
of  the  state  reformatory  at  St.  Cloud. 

2.  None. 

3.  The  contract  system  is  prohibited.     Not  over  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  can  be  employed  in  the  quar- 
rying, manufacturing  and  cutting  of  granite  for  sale. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  : 

1.  None. 

2.  None. 

3.  None.     Contract  system.     Warden  Cox  writes :     "I 
believe  the  true  sentiment  in  New  Hampshire  is  that  convicts 
should  be   allowed  to  work  and  the  proceeds  of  their  labor 
applied  towards  their  care  and  maintenance." 

NEW  JERSEY  : 

1.  None.     The  labor  contracts   are    all    on    the  piece- 
price  plan. 

2.  None. 

3.  Keeper    Moore,  .of  the  state  prison,  writes:     "  The 
existing  legislation  confines  us  to  piece  work  and  prohibits 
the  employment  of  more  than  one  hundred  convicts  on  one 
industry,  and  requires  all  packages  of  goods  to  be  marked, 
'  Made  in  New  Jersey  State  Prison.'  " 

NEW  MEXICO: 

1.  A    plant   for    the    manufacture  of   bricks    has    been 
installed  during  the  year  at  an  expense  of  $20,000.     The  only 
material  change  in  the  administration  has  been  in  the  matter 
of  punishments.    The  dark  cell  has  been  abandoned.    Corporal 
punishment  has  been  substituted  in  lieu  thereof,  by  placing 
the  offender  over  a  barrel  and  spanking  in  a  liberal  way  with 
a   pine   paddle,    under    the   supervision    of  the   warden    and 
penitentiary  physician,  and  it  has  proven  to  be  very  effective, 
and  has  materially  decreased  the  number  of  punishments  and 
infractions  of  the  rules  by  convicts.  This  system  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Warden  Hoyt,  of  the  Colorado  state  penitentiary. 

2.  None. 

3.  None. 

NEW  YORK  : 

i.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Robertson  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  to  succeed  Z.  R.  Brock- 
way,  resigned.  The  knitting  and  mat  industries,  employing 
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men,  have  been  transferred  from  Clinton  .prison  to  Sing 
Sing  prison. 

2.  None. 

3.  The  productive  employment  of  convicts,  except  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  to  be  sold  to  other  public  institu- 
tions or  to  political  divisions  of  the  state,  is  forbidden. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  : 

1.  "During  the  past  year  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  binder  twine  has 'been   installed    in    connection  with  the 
institution,  and  operation  of  the  same  for  account  of  the  state 
was  commenced  on  the  24th  day  of  March  last.    The  capacity 
of  same  is   10,000  pounds  per   day.     When    run    to  its    full 
capacity  it  will  give  employment    to    about   seventy  of  our 
inmates." 

2.  Legislation  enacted  for  the  establishment  of  binder 
twine  plant  at  the  prison. 

3.  Warden    Boucher  writes:     "The  laws  of  our    state 
prohibit  the  use  of  our  convict  labor  except  for  the  state,  in 
any  way  that  the  same  will  compete  with  free  labor,  except 
that  the  following  industries  are  allowed,  namely  :     All  kinds 
-of  farm    work,    brick  making,  and  manufacture   of  binding 

twine  and  cordage.  The  law  providing  for  the  manufacture 
of  binding  twine  and  cordage  restricts  the  sale  of  the  product 
to  consumers  residing  in  the  state,  and  requires  dealers  to 
whom  it  may  be  sold  to  agree  that  they  will  not  sell  the  same 
for  use  outside  the  state.  Our  law  contains  no  restriction  as 
to  the  sale  of  brick  or  farm  products  outside  the  state." 

OHIO  : 

1.  W.  N.  Darby  appointed  warden,  vice  E.  G.  Coffin, 
resigned.     No  changes    in    administrative    methods    or    pro- 
ductive industries. 

2.  None. 

3.  Convict-made  goods  must  be  branded.     The  number 
of  convicts  employed  on  a  given  industry  must  not  exceed 
ten    per  cent,  of  the    number    of  persons    employed  in    the 
industry  in  the  state. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  : 

1.  Daniel  W.  Bussinger  appointed  warden  of  Eastern 
Penitentiary  to  succeed  M.  J.  Cassidy,  deceased. 

2.  None. 

3.  Only  a  certain  percentage  of  inmates,  ranging  from 
five   per  cent,  in   the   manufacture   of  brooms,  brushes  and 
hollow  ware,  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  manufacture  of  mats 
and  matting,  can  be  employed  in  any  one  industry.     The  use 
of  all  machinery,  except  such  as  may  be  operated  by  hand  or 
foot  power,  is  prohibited. 

RHODE  ISLAND: 

1.  None. 

2.  None. 

3.  None.     The  contract  system  of  labor  prevails. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  : 

1.  John  A.  Bowler  succeeded  N.  E.  Phillips  as  warden, 
of  the  penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls  on  May  6,  1899. 

2.  None. 

3.  None. 

TENNESSEE  : 

1.  None. 

2.  None. 

3.  None. 

VERMONT : 

1.  None. 

2.  None. 

3.  None.     Prisoners  are  employed   under  the  contract 
system. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  : 

i.  A  new  building  erected  for  school  and  library  pur- 
poses ;  night  school  established.  Warden  Hawk  reports  :  "A 
large  percentage  of  the  inmates  have  been  employed  through- 
out the  year  in  the  erection  of  new  structures,  making  addi- 
tions to  those  already  in  use,  and  in  marked  general  improve- 
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ment  throughout  the  institution.  We  have  also  in  active 
operation  an  entirely  new  electrical  plant,  feeding  a  ten-candle 
power  light  in  each  cell,  besides  performing  its  many  other 
brilliant  duties." 

2.  None. 

3.  None. 

WISCONSIN  : 

1.  On  July  i,   1899,  Charles  C.  McClaughry  succeeded 
John  J.  Roberts,  resigned,  as  warden  of  the  state  prison.     The 
only  change  in  the  productive  industries  in  the  state  prison 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  transfer  of  a  tailor  shop, 
working  on  state  account  and  endeavoring  to  supply  clothing 
to  other  state  institutions,  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Reformatory 
at  Green  Bay,  where  the  supply  for  other  institutions  has  been 
dropped,  and  the  plant  is  now  engaged  upon  the  manufacture 
of  overalls  on  the  piece-price  plan  for  outside  parties. 

2.  None. 

3.  None. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  H.  F.  HATCH,  formerly  a  prison  warden, 
was  read. 

Mr.  HATCH  prefaced  his  paper  with  the  following  re- 
marks : 

It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since  I  have  met  with 
this  association,  and  I  have  been  interested  in  observing  the 
new  faces  and  some  of  the  old  ones. 

I  was  here  as  a  prison  officer  when  I  was  here  last  and 
before  as  a  contractor,  and  I  have  been  interested  in  the  differ- 
ence of  sentiment  that  has  grown  up  in  twenty  years.  I 
remember  we  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  those  terrible 
contractors,  and  we  were  very  anxious  to  have  a  general  uplift 
of  all  the  prisoners  in  our  charge,  and  the  chief  difficulty 
we  had  was  with  the  selfish  interest  of  those  contractors. 
Early  in  life  I  was  a  contractor,  then  an  officer  and  I  am  now 
a  contractor  again,  so  that  I  have  seen  both  sides.  I  am  glad 
to  say  to  this  association  that  I  believe  the  interests  of  the 
state,  the  interests  of  the  prisoners  and  the  interest  of  the 
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contractor  are  absolutely  identical  and  that  they  never  separate 
anywhere. 

A  CONTRACTOR  AND  FORMER  WARDEN'S  VIEW  OF  THE 

PRISON    PROBLEM. 

BY  H.  F.  HATCH. 

When  this  association  of  prison  wardens  invites  a  gen- 
tleman outside  of  their  own  number,  and  especially  a  gentle- 
man who  is  himself  connected  with  contract  labor  in  prison, 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  and  management 
before  them,  they  pay  him  the  highest  possible  compliment, 
and  I  wish  now  to  express  my  full  appreciation  of  it. 

I  conclude  from  my  observations  that  there  are  just  two 
systems  of  prison  management  in  operation  in  this  country ; 
by  whatever  name  a  system  may  be  known  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  modification  of  one  of  these  two.  One  is  called  the 
punative  system  because  in  that  system  punishment  is  solely 
relied  upon  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  crime.  The  other 
is  called  a  correctional  or  reformative  system  because  in  that 
system,  while  punishment  may  be  used  for  correction,  the 
chief  reliance  is  upon  education  and  development.  Bach  one 
of  these  systems  is  earnestly  supported  by  men  of  wide  expe- 
rience in  prison  management  which  suggests  the  strong  prob- 
ability that  there  is  at  least  a  germ  of  value  in  both  and  that 
neither  should  be  wholly  discarded.  Morever,  experiences  so 
uniform  and  so  entirely  similar  as  must  have  come  to  all  men 
who  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  personal  contact  with  crim- 
inal types,  I  believe  would  lead  to  a  perfect  agreement  in 
many  questions  germinal  to  this  controversy,  and  as  nothing 
would  aid  the  discussion  more  than  to  confine  it  strictly  to 
the  real  issue,  I  present  the  following  statements  as  likely  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  beliefs  of  all  experienced  men. 

First.  Imprisonment  is  a  process  provided  by  the  state 
to  be  applied  to  a  man  when  he  is  found  to  be  a  criminal,  and 
is  evidently  intended  to  protect  society,  which  compels  the 
conclusion  that  it  should  be  curative,  as  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship are  required  of  the  prisoner  at  the  en4  of  it. 
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Second.  That  system  of  prison  management  is  best 
which  affords  the  greatest  protection,  and  it  should  be  con- 
ducted solely  in  the  interest  of  the  law-abiding  portion  of 
society,  without  vindictiveness  to  or  sympathy  with  the 
criminal. 

Third.  That  crime  is  the  result  of  character  conditions 
and  is  never  incidental  to  otherwise  complete  living,  and  that 
a  time  sentence  in  prison  is  well  nigh  objectless  if  the  prisoner 
is  still  a  criminal  at  the  end  of  it. 

If  we  can  agree  to  these  statements  the  discussion  is 
instantly  limited  to  discovering  which  one  of  these  two  systems 
will  afford  the  better  and  more  permanent  protection.  We 
have  at  the  same  time  divested  the  subject  of  many  popular 
theories  which  tend  to  obscure  the  real  object 

The  statement  so  persistently  made  that  men  are  sent  to 
prison  for  punishment  is  faulty.  Punishment  is  not  an  object. 
We  never  confine  men  for  the  mere  sake  of  punishing  them 
or  for  the  mere  sake  of  reforming  them.  The  right  of  the 
state  to  do  that  may  well  be  doubted.  The  state  confines  a 
criminal  because  it  has  assumed  the  duty  of  protecting  its 
citizens  in  their  personal  and  property  rights,  aud  it  will  use 
punishment  or  reformation,  or  both,  in  proportion  as  either 
process  is  found  to  be  valuable  in  attaining  the  real  object. 
There  is  to  be  no  sentiment  or  sympathy  or  prejudice  in  the 
matter.  The  state  wishes  to  obtain  results  by  the  best  method. 
The  methods  employed  by  these  two  systems  differ  widely ; 
one  relies  chiefly  upon  education ;  the  other  relies  wholly  upon 
the  deterrent  effect  of  penalties.  If  education,  as  here  used, 
means  the  development  of  all  the  germinal  powers  ;  if  it  means 
that  all  the  higher  faculties  of  every  prisoner  are  to  be  called 
into  activity  and  continually  sustained,  and  that  energy, 
industry  and  thrift  are  essential  to  it,  then  in  adopting  it  we 
simply  carry  into  our  prisons  the  methods  universally  recog- 
nized as  necessary  in  the  development  of  ignorant  and  de- 
graded people  everywhere.  While  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
rely  wholly  upon  the  deterrent  effect  of  penalties,  we  entirely 
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ignore   the  methods  employed   in  all  civilized   countries  in 
dealing  with  similar  types  when  in  freedom. 

Is  the  prisoner  essentially  a  different  man,  now  that  he  is 
in  prison,  than  he  was  when  in  liberty  ?  It  is  likely  that  he 
was  known  to  be  a  criminal  long  before  he  entered  prison. 
Have  his  deficiencies  and  his  necessities  suddenly  changed  ? 
All  his  life  he  has  played  in  the  shadow  of  the  public  schools, 
but  he  has  never  entered  them.  He  has  lived  in  a  civilization 
where  public  lectures  and  libraries  and  churches  and  colleges 
and  elevating  influences  of  every  kind  were  abundant,  but  he 
has  had  no  part  of  them.  His  young  life  has  been  hardened  by 
the  fierce  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  doubtful  if  prosperous 
men  anywhere  can  realize  the  temptations  which  come  to 
those  who  live  near  the  border  line  of  pauperism,  and  such  a 
life  leaves  a  permanent  record  of  ugly  marks  on  character. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  crime  are  complex  and  manifold, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  among  those  most  common  and  possibly 
most  efficient  is  neglected  childhood.  Is  it  intelligent  for 
the  state  to  adopt  a  process  in  prison  which  will  subject  the 
prisoner  to  exactly  the  same  experiences  which,  while  he  was 
in  liberty,  have  produced  the  very  character  conditions  of 
which  they  complain  and  which  the  process  is  intended  to 
correct?  It  is  better  even  to  be  sentimental  than  it  is  to  be 
unintelligent.  Not  all  of  them,  surely,  but  most  of  the 
prisoners  of  the  state,  start  life  with  a  handicap.  No  oppor- 
tunities, together  with  neglected  opportunies,  have  done  the 
rest.  Will  the  state  be  likely  to  succeed  by  perpetuating  this 
condition?  The  trouble  with  the  prisoner  is  that  he  is 
ignorant  and  vicious  and  weak.  No  punishment  can  make 
an  ignorant  man  intelligent.  The  deterrent  effect  of  no 
amount  of  penalty  can  make  a  weak  man  strong.  The  con- 
ditions would  seem  to  suggest  a  radical  change  in  the  expe- 
riences to  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  subjected.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  mere  passage  of  time  which  can  help  him.  It 
is  new  thinking,  new  friends  and  new  ambitions  developed  in 
him  which  may  finally  bring  him  new  ideals  and  new  habits, 
which  alone  can  rescue  him.  You  urge  the  necessity  for 
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schools  because  intelligence  is  better  than  ignorance.  You 
build  churches  because  morality  and  godliness  are  better  than 
vice.  Now,  at  what  time  in  a  man's  life  does  all  this  change  ? 
How  bad  must  a  man  be  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
failure  as  applied  to  him  ?  Can  he  be  so  densely  ignorant 
that  intelligence  will  not  improve  him  ?  If  these  systems  for 
human  culture  are  desirable  outside  a  prison,  why  not  inside  ? 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  deterrent  effect  of  penalties 
is  very  much  less  effective  in  controlling  conduct  than  is 
generally  supposed,  especially  among  criminals.  The  restraints 
which  come  from  a  fear  of  a  criminal  penalty  are  much  more 
effective  among  high  types — who  along  with  them  experience 
the  powerful  restraints  which  come  from  a  developed  character 
— than  among  low  types.  One  is  taught  to  value  social  order 
and  the  necessity  for  organized  government ;  the  other  is 
taught  to  value  social  disorder  and  regards  himself  as  at  war 
with  government,  and  thinks  of  his  occasional  imprisonment 
as  merely  an  incident  in  his  business.  Nothing  is  more 
inspiring  to  the  average  criminal  than  to  be  regarded  as  the 
toughest  man  in  the  gang,  and  nothing  more  humiliating 
than  to  be  suspected  of  favoring  good  order.  In  a  certain 
way  they  enjoy  fierce  conflicts  with  prison  officers ;  brag  of 
their  power  to  endure  punishment,  and  relate  with  keenest 
pleasure  very  much  enlarged  stories  of  their  defiance  of  prison 
officers  and  their  orders.  They  have  no  social  position  to 
lose,  no  business  connections  to  sever,  no  family  pride  to  be 
destroyed  by  a  criminal  career,  and  all  this  is  a  much  more 
powerful  restraint  upon  a  normal  man  than  the  fear  of  personal 
suffering  could  be.  Deterrent  punishments  as  usually  inflicted 
in  prisons,  therefore,  may  not  furnish  any  restraint  but  rather 
stimulate  this  false  pride,  and  therefore  stimulate  rebellion. 
If  inflicted  excessively  and  brutally,  they  are  also  likely  to 
arouse  the  emotions  of  revenge,  which  are  more  powerful  than 
fear.  They  surely  encourage  the  love  of  adventure,  so  powerful 
among  young  criminals,  which  can  find  expression  only  in 
schemes  against  and  contests  with  the  officers.  It  destroys 
respect  for  law  and  for  the  law  officers  of  the  state.  It 
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cultivates  the  worst  and  neglects  the  best  faculties  of  every 
prisoner;  crystalizes  a  permanent  opposition  ;  renders  desirable 
character  changes  impossible  and  must  discharge  every  prisoner 
in  a  more  enfeebled  condition  than  when  he  entered  ;  and 
finally,  as  usually  administered,  it  furnishes  no  measure  of 
judgment,  for  a  hundred  blows  would  be  more  deterrent  than 
ten,  and  a  thousand  more  deterrent  still. 

All  mankind  in  every  age  seems  to  have  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  the  restraining  power  of  punishment  in  dealing  with 
criminals.  The  most  terrible  sufferings  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  could  devise  have  all  been  resorted  to  in  prison  in  the 
confident  expectation  of  making  bad  men  good  and  ignorant 
men  intelligent.  As  crimes  increased  the  penalties  logically 
increased,  but  the  methods  employed  were  never  doubted. 
Through  the  same  period  the  church  and  school  have  been  a 
constantly  growing  monument  to  the  belief  almost  universal 
in  the  race  that  outside  of  a  prison  mental  and  moral  growth 
is  produced  in  another  way.  Why  will  men  destroy  them- 
selves ?  Do  they  prefer  failure  to  success  ?  Do  they  accept 
pain  when  they  might  have  pleasure?  Is  there  a  class  of 
men  who  disregard  .their  own  interests,  who  while  fully 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  still  cheerfully  accept  defeat 
and  misery  when  they  might  have  prosperity  and  comfort  ? 
As  some  men  are  incapable  of  dishonor,  possibly  some  men 
are  incapable  of  virtue. 

Criminals  are  mostly  egotistical,  capricious,  variable  and 
impulsive.  Many  are  delusionable  and  notional,  and  the 
mass  is  weak  and  morbid.  They  lack  thrift  and  will  sacrifice 
any  future  reward  for  a  present  gratification,  and  in  all  things 
act  from  a  momentary  impulse.  No  punishment  can  be  pro- 
vided for  crime  in  any  statute  severe  enough  to  restrain  such 
men,  because  they  will  expect  to  escape  it.  If  punishment  were 
certain  to  follow  every  individual  crime,  the  restraint  would 
be  increased  even  without  severity,  but  no  severity  however 
great  is  effective  when  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  crime 
is  undetected.  However,  any  method  which  relies  upon 
restraints  must  many  times  fail  because  the  average  prisoner 
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is  deficient  and  he  must  reasonably  succeed  when  in  liberty 
or  he  is  certain  to  fall  back  into  crime  again,  and  success 
requires  capacity  which  is  not  produced  by  restraints  but  by 
education.  The  punishments  most  effective  in  obtaining 
compliance  with  the  rules  which  refer  to  good  order  in  prison 
and  which  at  the  same  time  assists  most  in  development  with- 
out leaving  undesirable  conditions,  are  those  who  are  conjoined 
to  violation  and  are  the  necessar/  result  of  it,  and  in  secondary 
punishments  are  those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
correction  of  the  individual  offender  without  reference  to  their 
effect  upon  others.  It  is  not  the  turpitude  of  the  offense  then 
nor  the  deterrent  effect  upon  others  which  is  to  constitute  the 
measure  of  judgment  in  punishment  but  the  necessary  correc- 
tion of  the  individual  offender.  The  punishment  continues 
until  and  stops  when  compliance  is  obtained.  It  is  self- 
inflicted  and  cannot  therefore  be  brutal.  It  should  be  applied 
with  reluctance  and  because  it  is  necessary,  and  if  necessary 
must  be  beneficent. 

Rewards  are  even  more  effective  in  controlling  conduct 
in  prison  than  punishments.  One  induces  the  prisoner  to 
comply  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  and  the  other  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  punishment,  so  the  effect  is  similar,  and  if  used 
together  intelligently  and  with  discrimination,  the  power  of 
each  is  increased  by  the  contrast.  Make  the  roads  wide  apart, 
and  then  the  value  of  one  and  the  discomfort  of  the  other  will 
be  better  appreciated. 

Every  prison  should  be  graded,  and  the  grades  should  be 
distinctive  and  mean  much.  Markings  of  some  sort  should 
accurately  register  every  prisoner's  standing  daily  in  conduct, 
labor  and  study.  Every  minute  detail  bearing  on  conduct 
and  labor  should  be  observed  and  adjusted  in  these  markings. 
The  slightest  infraction  of  the  rules  should  affect  them.  The 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  prisoners  in  the  first  grade  should 
be  very  desirable,  the  second  grade  less  so,  and  in  the  third 
grade  there  should  be  no  privileges.  It  is  just  as  important 
that  every  reward  be  deserved  as  that  every  punishment  be 
necessary  ;  therefore  great  care  is  required  in  the  record.  Men 
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cultivate  the  faculties  which  they  use.  It  is  so  in  the  mental 
and  in  the  physical,  and  it  is  just  as  much  so  in  the  region  of 
emotion  and  feeling.  The  long  continued  use  of  the  worst 
faculties,  while  the  best  have  remained  dormant,  has  produced 
criminal  impulses  in  these  men.  As  a  result  they  are  une- 
qually developed,  some  faculties  being  completely  stunted, 
others  morbidly  exagerated.  The  remedy  now  is  to  call  into 
activity  the  best  faculties  while  the  worst  remain  dormant. 
To  accomplish  this  every  effort  should  be  used  to  change  the 
kind  of  thinking  common  to  prisoners.  Blevate  their  ideals 
and  establish  new  standards  of  conduct  among  them.  The 
community  of  interests  among  criminals  which  is  developed 
and  sustained  by  the  idea  that  they  are  united  in  a  great  con- 
flict with  society  tends  to  perpetuate  the  notion  among  them 
that  it  is  heroic  to  violate  and  stolidly  to  endure  punishment, 
and  that  it  is  evidence  of  weakness  to  comply.  The  distin- 
guished cracksmen  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  in 
prison,  are  just  as  ready  to  ostracise,  and  from  the  standards 
prevailing  among  the  population  have  just  as  much  power  to 
disgrace  a  prisoner  who  refuses  to  commit  crime  as  the  leaders 
of  the  best  society  outside  have  to  disgrace  one  of  their  own 
number  who  does.  In  fact  every  attempt  at  betterment,  and 
every  officer  who  advises  betterment,  is  ridiculed,  while  viola- 
tions and  contests  and  hypocricy  are  made  heroic.  Such  influ- 
ences often  lead  young  prisoners  into  serious  difficulty,  confirm 
criminal  tendencies  in  them  and  permeate  the  entire  yard  with 
a  vicious  discontent.  They  should,  therefore,  be  counteracted 
vigorously,  and  so  far  as  the  scope  of  this  paper  will  permit,  I 
suggest  a  few  methods  tending  to  do  this. 

Every  young  prisoner  must  have  friends  in  whom  he 
confides,  and  if  the  officers  sternly  repulse  him  he  will  be 
driven  to  find  them  among  the  prisoners.  This  condition 
will  at  the  same  time  seem  to  strengthen  the  argument  which 
is  continually  presented  to  them,  that  a  war  against  the  author- 
ities is  justifiable. 

When  a  young  criminal  first  enters  prison  he  is  very 
impressionable.  The  shadow  of  a  great  misfortune  has 
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modified  his  spirit,  and  this  opportunity  to  attach  him  to  the 
best  and  rescue  him  from  the  worst  influences  of  the  yard 
should  be  improved.  An  earnest,  friendly  talk  from  a  strong 
man  at  such  a  time  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  to  start 
him  right,  and  will  be  helpful  while  his  term  lasts.  An 
atmosphere  of  genuine  helpfulness  should  also  permeate  the 
entire  place  at  all  times.  This  will  tend  not  only  to  break 
down  the  theory  that  there  is  a  contest  between  the  officers 
and  men,  but  it  also  encourages  and  stimulates  the  better 
element  among  the  prisoners ;  and  in  addition,  if  persisted  in, 
will  finally  destroy  the  pernicious  idea  so  common  among 
Criminals  that  all  men  are  entirely  selfish  and  dishonest,  and 
only  lack  the  courage  necessary  to  commit  crime. 

Another  helpful  remedy  for  these  conditions  will  be 
found  in  constantly  illustrating  the  theories  of  conduct  and 
consequence.  In  punishment  and  reward  every  prisoner  should 
be  made  to  see  that  the  natural,  logical  thing  had  happened. 
If  too  many  violations  occur  during  the  enjoyment  of  a 
privilege,  the  privilege  should  be  discontinued.  In  the  effort 
to  regain  it  the  men  will  be  ready  with  promises,  which  are 
not  quite  sufficient.  The  warden  expresses  regret  at  the 
necessity  which  deprived  them  of  the  privilege,  and  discusses 
with  the  men  themselves  how  it  can  safely  be  granted.  A 
constantly  widening  circle  of  discussion  will  follow  in  which 
a  prejudice  will  be  developed  against  the  men  who  violated, 
and  so  will  be  born  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  good  order, 
and  along  with  it  a  personal  effort  to  preserve  it.  Men  who 
had  always  secretly  encouraged  disorder  and  violations  of 
every  sort,  finding  their  own  interests  involved,  begin  actively 
to  support  the  authorities.  If  yelling  and  confusion  occur  in 
the  cell  block  directly  after  a  yard  privilege,  the  privilege 
should  not  be  granted  again  until  the  men  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  its  continuance  depends  upon  them.  Desirable 
food  which  is  wasted  should  not  be  furnished  again  until  the 
men  themselves  have  created  a  sentiment  which  shall  be  a 
reasonable  guarantee  that  it  will  be  properly  used,  and  so  the 
idea  of  thrift  begins. 
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Some  assistance  may  be  gained  from  short  lectures  in 
chapel  in  which  the  idea  is  especially  developed  that  intelli- 
gent men  prefer  pleasure  to  pain,  and  that  they  never  suffer 
unnecessarily  ;  that  they  usually  go  around  a  buzzsaw  and  not 
against  it ;  that  they  prefer  fruit  to  a  stone,  and  that  a  man 
who  imagines  it  heroic  to  insist  upon  pain  when  he  might 
have  pleasure,  lacks  ordinary  intelligence.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts  a  new  kind  of  thinking  will  be  developed  among 
the  prisoners,  and  therefore  improved  feelings  and  gradually 
higher  ideals  and  better  characters,  while  the  possibility  of 
still  further  improvement  will  be  constantly  increasing  as  the 
right  thing  becomes  popular  and  the  wrong  thing  unpopular. 

In  enforcing  discipline  the  thought  should  always  be 
permanently  to  correct  the  offender  and  not  merely  to  punish 
him  for  an  offense.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  proper 
development  of  a  prison  population  than  good  order  ;  that 
every  prisoner  obey  without  hesitance  and  that  he  labor 
industriously ;  and  that  his  work  be  good,  showing  care 
and  interest.  These  things  must  be  vigorously  enforced  if 
necessary,  but  the  value  of  a  cheerful  compliance  cannot  be 
overrated. 

When  a  prisoner  is  reported  for  an  offense  the  investi- 
gation should  be  thorough,  exhaustive  and  absolutely  judicial 
in  its  fairness.  The  slightest  favoritism,  and  especially  the 
slightest  prejudice,  will  be  fatal.  Prisoners  are  somewhat 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  officers,  and  nothing  is  such  a 
security  even  to  the  most  depraved.  Nothing  will  so  much 
increase  the  respect  of  every  prisoner  for  the  administration, 
and  nothing  will  assist  more  in  breaking  down  all  opposition 
to  it,  than  to  establish  the  belief  among  them  that  the  final 
decision  will  be  based  upon  about  the  true  facts,  and  will  be 
absolutely  fair. 

The  especial  faults  known  to  be  common  to  criminals,  or 
to  many  of  them,  should  be  vigorously  suppressed,  while  the 
corresponding  virtues  should  be  especially  rewarded.  Thus 
hypocrisy  and  deceit  should  invite  a  quick  and  ready  punish- 
ment, while  frankness  and  candor  the  highest  reward.  Should 
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a  prisoner  fairly  and  truthfully  state  the  circumstances  of  an 
offense  for  which  he  had  been  reported,  it  should  go  a  long 
way  in  balancing  the  account. 

The  shiftless  indifference  of  certain  types  will  require 
constant  attention.  They  seem  incapable  of  fixing  their 
attention  upon  any  subject,  and  are  either  incapable  or 
unwilling  to  endure  well-ordered  occupation  requiring  heed 
to  reality.  Their  work  is  carelessly  done — which,  to  quite  a 
degree,  is  characteristic  of  many  prisoners — and  it  would  be 
so  if  they  were  earning  wages.  Work  which  gives  evidence 
of  care  and  attention  in  its  production  should  be  required  of 
every  prisoner,  not  so  much  because  of  the  value  produced  as 
the  characteristic  cultivated.  When  under  observation  they 
do  fairly  well,  but  as  they  are  incapable  of  a  sustained  effort 
soon  fall  away,  and  it  will  require  unlimited  patience,  constant 
watchfulness  and  quick  punishments  to  produce  the  necessary 
result.  Faults  which  are  general  may  be  modified  and  the 
corresponding  virtues  may  be  cultivated  somewhat  by  these 
methods,  and  many  others  will  be  suggested  as  the  work  goes 
on  ;  but  every  individual  prisoner  should  be  examined  and 
constantly  observed  in  order  to  discover  his  special  defects. 
No  fixed  method  can  be  employed,  because  there  are  no  two 
men  exactly  alike.  It  requires  a  trained  and  constantly  elastic 
judgment  to  discover  the  best  method  in  each  case.  Some- 
titms  it  is  pleasure  and  sometimes  it  is  pain,  but  induced  by 
interests  which  he  can  understand  and  forced  by  conditions 
beyond  his  control,  every  man  must  move  on.  Every  interest 
will  be  subserved  and  every  possible  benefit  will  be  obtained 
when  all  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the  state  for  the  suppression 
of  crime  depend  upon  correction  and  training  for  results  rather 
than  upon  force  and  fear,  whatever  the  methods  employed  to 
accomplish  it.  The  many  failures  which  must  be  conceded 
make  conditions  no  worse  than  before  the  attempt,  while 
every  success  makes  a  permanent  adjustment.  The  state  is 
benefited  by  these  methods,  because  to  the  extent  that  success 
is  attained  they  afford  permanent  protection,  and  also  because 
a  vigorous  administration,  which  is  necessary  to  these  methods, 
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is  likely  to  enforce  more  economy  in  every  department,  and 
because  the  public  sentiment  which  sustains  such  methods 
tends  to  improve  the  public  morals,  while  a  vindictive, 
sanguinary  code  tends  to  reduce  public  morals.  The  prisoner 
is  benefited  by  them  to  the  extent  that  he  is  improved,  and 
the  contractor  in  such  a  prison  is  benefited  by  results  which 
improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the  work 
produced,  even  though  the  administration  require  it  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  prisoner  and  not  with  the  idea  of 
benefiting  the  contractor. 

The  labor  required  in  this  work  is  so  exhaustive,  the  dis- 
appointments so  many  and  progress  so  slow,  that  no  man  can 
hope  to  succeed  in  it  unless  he  enjoys-  it  and  believes  thor- 
oughly in  it.  Prisoners,  no  more  than  other  men,  can  lay 
down  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  and  take  on  entirely  new  ones 
by  a  sudden  resolution.  Each  prisoner  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  worked  out.  The  more  difficult  the  problem  the 
more  credit  for  having  succeeded,  and  the  greater  the  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure  in  working  out  the  process.  In  untrained 
men  transmitted  impulses  are  likely  to  control  conduct,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  bad,  and  these  necessarily  tend  to  experiences 
which  confirm  the  same  impulses,  thus  strengthening  more 
and  more  the  characteristics  which  they  represent.  This  is 
about  the  condition  of  the  average  criminal,  and  habits  so 
thoroughly  established  can  only  be  changed  slowly  if  at  all. 
In  such  cases  the  resistance  is  powerful,  progress  very  painiul 
and  the  result  is  always  doubtful.  The  lapses  will  be  frequent 
and  many,  but  at  every  attempt  some  progress  is  made,  and 
each  time  the  prisoner  is  likely  to  continue  longer  than  before. 
This  work  is  so  discouraging,  and  the  failures  are  so  many,  that 
men  familiar  with  prisoners  often  conclude  it  impractical,  and 
are  inclined  to  be  content  with  keeping  them  securely  during 
their  term  and  discharging  them  at  the  end  of  it.  However, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  impracti- 
cable than  to  decide  that  crime  is  the  result  of  character  con- 
ditions, and  then  to  subject  the  prisoner  to  a  process  which 
does  not  contemplate  a  change  of  character. 
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What  can  be  more  unintelligent  than  to  confine  a  danger- 
ous man  for  a  fixed  period  and  then  discharge  him  unchanged? 
To  claim  that  criminals  cannot  be  changed  utterly  condemns 
the  present  method  as  a  mere  makeshift,  for  in  that  case 
there  would  be  every  reason  for  keeping  a  prisoner  at  the 
end  of  his  term  that  there  was  for  confining  him  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  It  is  likely  that  some  prisoners  are  incor- 
rigible, and  it  is  likely  that  some  are  corrigible,  but  no  man 
can  determine  the  possibilities  in  any  case.  Whatever  the 
truth  about  it  is,  it  surely  devolves  upon  these  wardens  and 
upon  public  educators  everywhere  to  devise  and  unitedly  urge 
the  best  method  for  the  solution  of  this  great  social  problem. 
Any  system  which  contemplates  confining  a  dangerous  man 
as  a  measure  of  protection  cannot  be  recommended  unless  it 
also  contemplates  some  change  in  him  before  he  is  liberated. 
The  usual  criticism  upon  these  methods  of  prison  manage- 
ment is,  that  they  spring  from  a  gushy  sentimentalism  for 
crime  and  criminals,  and  that  they  are  urged  only  by  mere 
theorists  and  men  who  lack  experience  ;  that  they  are  sus- 
tained by  a  morbid  desire  to  coddle  hardened  criminals  who, 
in  reality,  are  sent  to  prison  for  punishment  which  they  richly 
deserve  and  should  abundantly  receive  in  the  interests  of 
society.  That  instead  of  being  educated  and  improved,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  privilege,  they  should  be  sternly  required  to 
expiate  their  crimes,  and  the  whole  thing  is  commonly  con- 
demned without  argument  as  unworthy  the  attention  of  men 
who  know  the  world.  To  assume,  as  these  gentlemen  do 
without  discussion,  that  the  severities  suggested  by  them  will 
readjust  a  criminal  to  the  requirements  of  free  society,  is  to 
assume  that  the  criminal  possesses  all  the  qualities  necessary 
to  citizenship ;  that  he  has  pride,  ambition,  energy,  thrift, 
intelligence,  and  that  he  could,  at  at  any  time  he  happened  to 
think  of  it,  be  a  prosperous,  successful  man.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  a  man  possesses  all  these  qualities  that  he 
will  be  successful  and  not  be  a  criminal,  and  to  such  a 
man  no  secondary  punishment  can  equal  the  suffering  and 
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humiliation  which  would  be  necessarily  attached  to  a  crim- 
inal life. 

In  deciding  between  these  two  systems  we  should  include 
in  our  thinking  not  only  the  present  prison  population,  but 
also  the  thousands  of  men  now  in  liberty  who  have  served  in 
prison.  We  must  remember  that  the  prisoners  of  today  will 
be  citizens  tomorrow  ;  that  the  great  stream  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  prisoners  jostle  each  other  in  the  halls  and  corridors 
of  every  prison  ;  that  the  ponderous  iron  doors  opening  to 
restore  one  man  to  liberty  often  close  in  behind  another  who 
is  just  to  begin  a  sentence,  and  that  the  great  question  of  vital 
interest  to  every  citizen,  however  selfish  he  may  be,  is  simply 
whether  or  not  the  prisoners  discharged,  who  have  been 
subjected  to  the  process  provided  by  a  great  state  for  the 
suppression  of  crime,  are  more  likely  to  live  in  liberty  and 
obey  the  law  than  the  men  received.  In  reaching  a  decision 
some  account  should  also  be  taken  of  the  value  of  a  permanent 
process,  and  also  of  the  degrees  of  success  possible  in  each  one 
of  these  methods.  All  that  can  be  claimed  for  any  restraint 
is  that  it  will  obtain  compliance  with  the  law,  which  is 
unquestionably  the  chief  concern  of  the  state.  Yet  if  all 
should  be  granted  regarding  its  value  which  is  claimed  by  its 
best  friends,  it  must  then  completely  fail  unless  we  presuppose 
the  existence  in  society  of  a  large  population  who  are  willing 
to  enforce  the  law,  and  these  must  have  reached  their  present 
condition  by  an  entirely  different  process  than  the  one 
suggested,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  Is  a  better 
process.  Methods  which  only  claim  to  produce  unwilling 
compliance  through  fear  cannot  be  as  permanent  or  as 
valuable  as  those  which  produce  a  cheerful  compliance.  What 
can  be  a  greater  security  than  a  process  which  tends  to  build 
the  typical  American  home,  where  love  and  loyalty  are  a 
living  force,  and  where  the  personal  and  property  rights  of 
every  man  would  be  respected  if  there  was  no  law. 

Severities,  sanguinary  codes  and  deterrent  penalties  of 
every  kind  have  had  an  abundant  trial,  and  it  is  time  now  to 
take  into  the  prisons  of  this  country  the  same  methods  for 
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the  development  of  men  which  are  used  outside  a  prison. 
Schools,  churches,  lectures,  books  and  elevating  influences  of 
every  kind  are  just  as  effective  among  the  low  types  of  a 
prison  yard  as  anywhere,  and  it  seems  a  conclusive  argument 
to  say,  if  valuable  to  the  best  citizens  in  liberty  they  would 
also  be  valuable  to  the  worst  while  confined  because  incapable. 

A  paper  on  u  Civil  Service  in  Prisons  "  was  read  by  Mr. 
JOSEPH  F.  SCOTT,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Reformatory. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   IN    PRISONS. 
BY   JOSEPH   F.   SCOTT,   SUPERINTENDENT    MASSACHUSETTS    REFORMATORY. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  anything  pertaining  to  a  prison 
was  the  old  mile  bound  posts  on  the  different  roads  leading 
into  the  shire  town  in  the  county  where  I  lived,  beyond  which 
the  prisoners  committed  to  the  old  ramshackle  jail  were  not 
permitted  to  roam  during  the  day.  The  jail  itself  was  very 
primitive,  consisting  of  the  jailer's  house  on  the  front,  with 
a  wing  in  the  rear  containing  the  cells,  in  which  the  prisoners 
were  supposed  to  be  securely  locked  at  night. 

It  was  from  this  same  jail  that  a  peculiar  escape  was  once 
made.  As  no  traces  of  the  means  of  escape  were  discovered, 
it  would  probably  have  remained  a  mystery  had  not  the 
culprit  been  captured  and  returned.  When  he  was  pressed 
to  tell  how  he  got  out,  he  finally  admitted  that  he  fell  out. 

This  jail  has  a  parallel  in  the  quaint  old  structure  which 
has  done  service  for  many  years  and  is  still  used  as  a  jail  on  the 
island  of  Nantucket.  One  of  the  prisoners  therein  confined, 
thinking  he  had  a  special  grievance,  sent  word  to  the  jailer 
that,  if  the  jail  was  not  mended  so  as  to  prevent  the  sheep 
from  coming  into  his  cell  and  disturbing  him  at  night,  he 
should  leave. 

These  two  jails  are  extreme  types  of  many  prisons  which 
existed  in  the  early  part  of  our  history.  In  these  old  jails 
prisoners  were  unoccupied,  and  such  as  could  be  trusted 
were  allowed  to  roam  about  the  village  within  the  bounds 
mentioned.  Little  attempt  was  made  towards  discipline.  The 
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food  was  usually  furnished  from  the  jailer's  table,  and  all 
matters  of  administration  were  simple  in  the  extreme.  The 
only  officer  was  the  jailer,  who  was  either  the  sheriff  or 
someone  appointed  by  him,  and  in  his  absence  the  duties 
were  usually  performed  by  the  jailer's  wife  or  some  other 
member  of  the  family. 

The  early  jails  of  the  larger  communities,  while  perhaps 
more  secure,  were  in  most  cases  as  laxly  conducted.  The  old 
jail  in  Boston  was  the  common  receptacle  for  all  who  became 
amenable  to  the  law  in  that  city.  Dr.  Wines,  in  his  account 
of  it,  says  :  "  In  one  year  a  thousand  debtors  were  confined 
in  the  same  crowded  night  rooms  with  a  thousand  criminals. 
Men,  women,  boys,  idiots,  lunatics,  drunkards,  innocent  and 
guilty,  were  mingled  pellmell  together.  No  restraint  was  put 
upon  gambling,  lascivious  conversation  or  quarreling." 

The  county  jails  of  today  have,  in  most  instances,  been 
greatly  improved.  They  are  usually  housed  in  secure  and 
sanitary  buildings,  though  not  always  affording  facilities  for 
the  best  classification  and  discipline.  In  most  of  them  you 
find  a  favorable  and  well-intentioned  corps  of  officers,  though 
not  always  sufficiently  remunerated  to  command  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence  or  competency.  But  there  still  exists  too  many 
of  the  primitive  jails  I  have  described,  where  no  attempt  is 
made  towards  discipline,  and  which  are  administered  by  some 
local  politician  who  makes  it  a  place  to  reward  his  political 
•*'  heelers,"  or  a  nest  for  nepotism. 

To  relieve  the  baneful  conditions  of  the  county  jails  as 
they  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  state  prisons  and 
penitentiaries  were  established  in  many  of  the  states,  the  first 
being  built  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1805.  A  research  of  the 
early  records  of  this  prison  shows  it  to  have  been  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  county  jails.  Under  a  board  of 
directors,  a  keeper  was  appointed  and  rules  were  made  for  its 
management  with  a  view  to  proper  classification  and  discipline 
of  the  prisoners,  and  work  was  obtained  for  their  constant 
employment.  Some  were  employed  in  cutting  granite  brought 
by  boat  from  Quincy  and  landed  at  the  prison  dock,  upon  what 
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we  now  term  state  account  system.  The  labor  of  others  was 
let  out  by  contract  and  industries  under  this  method  of  labor 
were  established  in  the  prison.  The  making  of  brushes  was 
one  of  the  early  industries  which  has  continued  to  be  a  prison 
industry  to  a  large  extent  down  to  the  present  day. 

Probably  the  most  prominent  motive  in  the  establishment 
of  this  prison,  and  in  fact  of  all  other  state  prisons,  was  to  do 
away  with  the  idleness  which  prevailed  in  the  old  jails  and  to 
make  the  labor  of  prisons  remunerative.  Under  the  contract 
system  the  best  financial  results  were  obtained.  Prisons  became 
self-supporting,  and  in  many  instances  were  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  state.  While  this  in  itself  was  commendable,  it  had 
its  attendant  evils,  not  the  least  of  which  was  to  bring  the 
prisons  prominently  into  politics,  and  the  term  of  office  of 
many  a  warden  depended  upon  his  ability  to  obtain  the  best 
financial  results  and  bring  as  much  money  as  possible  into 
the  state  treasury.  The  welfare  of  the  prisoner  had  necessarily 
to  be  sacrificed  to  this  spirit  of  commercialism.  The  prisoner 
was  brought  under  the  contractor's  foreman,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  exact  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  from  him,  while  the 
warden's  time  was  employed  in  his  efforts  to  cut  down  the 
running  expenses  of  the  prison  to  a  minimum.  The  success 
of  an  administration  was  so  largely  measured  by  the  financial 
results  obtained  that  the  conduct  of  prisons  soon  became  an 
issue  of  political  campaigns,  and  consequently,  with  every 
overturn  in  a  state  administration  came  a  change  in  the  head 
of  the  prison,  and  through  him,  in  most  cases,  a  general  over- 
turn in  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  prison.  The  warden- 
ships  were  political  plums  to  be  given  to  politicians  whose 
only  fitness  for  the  place  was  that  they  had  done  good  work 
for  the  successful  ticket,  and  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
equally  successful  in  making  good  financial  showing  in  the 
prisons. 

This  statemen  is  not  overdrawn,  and  is  still  applicable  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  altogether  too  many  of  our  prisons 
at  the  present  time.  One  or  two  illustrations  will  suffice.  In 
one  of  our  more  populous  states  there  is  a  complete  overturn 
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of  the  officers  of  the  state  prison  with  every  change  of  admin- 
istration, whether  from  one  political  party  to  another,  or  with 
a  change  in  the  same  political  party,  not  only  of  the  wardeny 
but  of  the  subordinate  officers  also.  So  entrenched  is  this 
political  prejudice  that  the  new  appointees  are  taken  from  the 
different  political  divisions  of  the  state — such  as  counties — 
and  claim  their  appointments  as  a  reward  for  party  or 
factional  service. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  my  office  one  day 
a  gentleman  from  a  distant  state,  who  said  he  was  interested  in 
penal  institutions  and  would  like  to  inspect  the  reformatory. 
I  told  him  there  had  recently  been  a  party  of  gentlemen  from 
his  state  upon  the  same  errand.  He  inquired  who  they  were, 
and  was  informed  that  they  were  the  commissioners  of  the 
new  reformatory  in  his  state.  "  Oh  ! "  he  says,  "  They  are 
out  now."  To  which  I  replied,  "  I  am  not  greatly  surprised 
after  their  telling  me  their  difficulties  with  the  governor." 
He  seemed  interested,  and  wanted  to  know  what  they  said. 
I  told  him  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  the  governor,  and  I  turned  them  out." 

A  few  months  later  while  traveling  through  the  state 
whence  this  governor  came,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  returning 
his  call  and  of  visiting  some  of  the  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions of  his  state.  In  every  one  I  visited  I  found  a  new 
superintendent  of  his  appointment,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had  removed  the  superintendent  of  every  institution  in  the 
state,  and  appointed  a  new  one,  except  in  the  institution  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  he  should  do  lhat  just  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  anyone  in  the  party  which  had  elected  him 
who  knew  anything  about  the  business.  Now,  this  governor 
really  had  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institutions  of 
that  state,  but  he  told  me  that  he  had  over  4,000  applications 
for  less  than  100  places  at  his  disposal,  and  that  no  governor 
could  withstand  the  pressure  which  was  made  upon  him  for 
these  places  and  be  re-elected.  The  people  composing  the 
party  which  elected  him  looked  upon  these  places  as  party 
spoils.  They  expected  and  demanded  the  removal  of  the  men 
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occupying  them — who,  of  course,  were  of  the  other  political 
party — and  the  filling  of  them  by  men  of  the  party  which  had 
elected  him 

But  why  dwell  longer  on  this  phase  of  the  subject?  It 
is  only  too  familiar  to  members  of  this  congress  who  have 
become  accustomed,  as  they  meet  from  year  to  year,  to  miss 
the  face  of  some  warden  who  had  been  an  interested  attendant 
at  these  meetings,  and  who  in  the  interim,  although  he  had 
been  an  efficient  officer,  had  gone  down  under  some  political 
tidal  wave  which  had  swept  his  state.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why,  simply  because  the  Republican  party  wants  to 
expand  the  country  and  Mr.  Bryan  wants  to  expand  the  dollar, 
an  efficient  warden,  faithful  to  his  trust,  having  convictions 
upon  these  great  policies,  should  be  turned  out  of  office  to  the 
great  hurt  of  the  prison  which  he  has  creditably  administered? 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  past  few  years  a  great  change 
of  sentiment  in  regard  to  prison  management.  The  subject  is 
attracting  attention  as  never  before.  Many  agencies  have 
been  at  work  in  producing  this  sentiment,  not  the  least  of 
which  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  National  Prison  Association. 
More  books  have  been  written  upon  the  criminal  and  his 
treatment  in  the  last  decade  than  in  all  time  before.  Penology, 
if  it  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  is  making 
marked  progress  in  that  direction.  Investigation  of  the 
criminal  and  the  problem  of  his  treatment  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thoughtful,  who  demand  of  prison  adminstration 
the  most  advanced  methods.  The  necessity  for  trained  and 
expert  officers  in  charge  of  prisons  is  becoming  apparent,  and 
this  sentiment  is  doing  more  to  rescue  our  prisons  from  the 
political  thraldom  to  which  they  have  been  reduced  than 
anything  else.  The  future  prison  will  be  administered  for 
the  protection  of  society  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal, 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  honest  individual,  and 
not  as  a  money  making  institution.  The  future  prison  officer 
will  be  selected  for  his  fitness  rather  than  his  politics. 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  and  laws  enacted,  in  the 
different  states,  to  remove  the  penal  institutions  from  political 
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influence  and  to  secure  efficiency  and  permanency  in  the 
prison  service.  Some  states  have  created  bi-partisan  boards, 
hoping  by  a  combination  in  politics  to  neutralize  its  effects. 
In  most  cases  they  have  proven  a  doubtful  expedient.  Others 
have  sought  refuge  in  separate  boards  of  control  for  single 
institutions.  The  ineffectuality  of  this  method  was  demon- 
strated recently  in  a  neighboring  state.  The  executive 
accomplished  a  removal  by  changing  the  complexion  of  the 
board,  without  even  subjecting  himself  to  the  responsibility 
he  would  have  incurred  had  the  power  of  appointment  and 
removal  lain  directly  in  his  own  hands. 

In  Massachusetts  more  has  been  accomplished  towards 
eliminating  political  influence  from  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  penal  institutions,  by  the  civil  service  law  for  the 
general  service  of  the  state,  than  by -.any  special  penal  legisla- 
tion. The  legislature  of  1884  passed  an  act  entiled,  "An  act 
to  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
cities  thereof."  In  order  to  show  understandingly  what  has 
been  accomplished  for  the  prison  service  under  this  law  I 
wish,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  point  out  its  principal  features, 
and  to  give  somewhat  in  detail  the  rules  governing  appoint- 
ments to  the  prison  service.'  • 

Section  i  relates  to  the  organization  of  the  civil  service 
commission,  and  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  persons 
to  hold  office  for  periods  of  three  years,  not  more  than  two  to 
be  of  the  same  political  party. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  commissioners  to  prepare  rules 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  further  provides 
that  all  rules  prepared  by  them  shall  be  approved  by  the 
governor  and  council. 

Section  3  prohibits  the  appointment  or  retention  in  office 
of  persons  habitually  using  intoxicating  beverages  to  excess. 

Section  4  prohibits  the  appointment  to  office  of  any 
person  within  one  year  after  his  conviction  for  any  offense 
against  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth. 

Section  5  provides  that  no  recommendation  of  any  person 
who  shall  apply  for  office  or  place 'under  .the  provisions  of  this 
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act  which  may  be  given  by  any  senator,  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  alderman  or  councilman,  except  as  to  the 
character  or  residence  of  the  applicant,  shall  be  received  or 
considered  by  any  person  concerned  in  making  appointments 
under  this  act. 

Section  6  prohibits  officials  from  soliciting  contributions 
for  political  purposes. 

Section  7  prohibits  the  solicitation  of  contributions  from 
being  made  in  buildings  used  for  official  duties. 

Section  8  provides  that  officers  are  not  to  be  affected  by 
refusal  to  contribute,  j 

Section  9  prohibits  the  giving  of  money  for  a  political, 
object  from  one  officer  to  another. 

Section  10  provides  that  no  person  in  the  employ  of  the 
state,  or  any  city  thereof,  shall  use  his  political  authority  or 
influence  either  to  coerce  the  political  action  of  another  person 
or  body,  or  to  interfere  with  any  election. 

Section  1 1  provides  that  no  person  in  public  service  shall 
be  under  obligations  to  contribute  to  any  political  fund,  and 
shall  not  be  affected  by  refusal  to  do  so. 

Section  12  prohibits  corrupt  methods  of  procuring  nom^ 
inations,  etc. 

Section  13  prohibits  cities  from  paying  any  bills  incurred 
for  wines,  liquors  or  cigars  for  city  officers. 

Section  14  relates  to  the  general  rules  to  be  made  by  the 
commission,  and  stipulates  that  they  shall  provide,  first,  for 
the  classification  of  offices  and  employments  to  be  filled^ 
second,  for  open  competitive  and  other  examinations  by  which 
to  test  applicants  for  office ;  third,  for  the  filling  of  vacancies 
in  office,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of , such  examinations  ;. 
fourth,  for  promotions  in  office  on  the  basis  of  ascertained 
merit  and  seniority  in  office ;  fifth,  for  a  period  of  probation, 
before  an  appointment  is  made  permanent ;  sixth,  for  giving 
preference  in  appointments  to  positions  and  'promotions  'in; 
office  to  applicants  who  served  in  the  army  or -navy  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  war  and  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged therefrom.  '# 
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Section  15  gives  the  list  of  officers  not  to  be  affected  by 
this  act. 

Section  16  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  examination 
concerning  political  or  religious  opinions,  and  further  provides 
that  examinations  shall  be  practical  in  their  character,  and  so 
far  as  may  be,  shall  relate  to  those  matters  which  will  fairly  test 
the  capacity  and  fitness  of  the  person  examined  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  service  into  which  they  seek  to  be  appointed. 

Section  17  sets  forth  the  statements  to  be  made  by  appli- 
cants for  examination. 

Section  18  provides  that  persons  in  the  public  service 
shall  not  obstruct  anyone  in  respect  to  right  of  examination, 
or  furnish  secret  information  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or 
injuring  prospects  of  any  person  being  appointed. 

All  the  other  sections  of  the  act,  save  the  last,  pertain 
to  the  organization  and  duties  of  the  commission.  The  last 
section  provides  the  penalty  for  making  appointments  to  office 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  law  there  have  been  numerous 
amendments  from  time  to  time,  none  seriously  affecting  the 
operation  of  the  law  as  it  originally  existed  excepting  an 
amendment  in  1896  providing  for  the  employment  of  veterans 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  This  amending  act  provided  that 
veterans  passing  the  examination  should  be  placed  upon  the 
eligible  list  for  the  positions  sought,  in  the  order  of  the 
respective  standing  of  such  veterans,  above  -the  names  of  all 
applicants  not  veterans.  It  further  provides  that  veterans 
may  apply  for  appointment  in  any  position  in  the  classified 
public  service  without  examination,  and  appointing  officers 
may,  by  requisition  calling  for  the  names  of  any  and  all  such 
veterans  so  applying  without  examination,  appoint  or  employ 
any  of  them  in  the  office  or  position  sought. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  under  this  provision,  so  favor- 
able to  the  veteran,  the  spirit  of  the  original  law  was  some- 
what emasculated. 

Under  the  rules  made  by  the  civil  service  commission  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  act,  the  service  is  classified  in  two 
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divisions,  the  first  to  be  known  as  the  "  official  service "  of 
the  commonwealth  and  the  second  the  "  labor  service."  Under 
the  first  division  there  are  two  schedules  of  service,  called 
schedule  "A"  and  schedule  "  B,"  each  schedule  being  divided 
into  many  different  classes.  Class  i  of  schedule  "B"  includes 
turnkeys,  watchmen,  drivers  of  prison  wagons  and  all  others 
doing  police  duty  in  the  prisons,  houses  of  detention,  reforma- 
tories and  in  all  other  public  institutions. 

Applicants  for  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
resided  in  the  commonwealth  for  one  year  next  preceding  the 
date  of  their  application. 

Applicants  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  are 
required  to  furnish  such  evidence  of  it  as  the  commissioners 
may  require.  They  must  be  of  good  health,  and  physically 
and  mentally  capacitated  for  doing  the  work  to  which  they 
seek  appointment. 

In  the  prison  service  there  is  no  requirement  as  to  age, 
height  or  weight,  except  that  applicants  for  appointments  in 
the  state  prison  and  Massachusetts  reformatory,  shall  be  not 
less  than  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height  and  weigh  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds. 

Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  in  the  classified 
service,  the  appointing  officer  is  required  to  make  requisition 
upon  the  commissioners  for  the  names  of  eligible  persons. 
When  such  requisitions  are  made,  the  civil  service  commis- 
sioners are  required  to  certify  the  names  of  all  veterans  who 
have  passed  the  examination  for  the  position  sought,  in  the 
order  of  the  respective  standing  of  such  veterans  upon  the 
list,  and  in  case  there  is  no  such  veteran  upon  the  list, 
then  the  commissioners  shall  certify  the  names  of  the 
three  most  eligible  persons,  not  veterans,  upon  the  list. 
Whenever  the  commissioners  are  notified  that  proficiency  in 
any  special  subject  is  needed  in  the  position  to  be  filled,  they 
may  certify'the  names  of  three  persons  on  the  eligible  list, 
having  the  highest  standing  in  such  special  subject. 

When    an   appointing   officer  in  his  requisition  shall  so 
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request,  the  name  of  any  veteran  soldier  or  sailor  standing- 
upon  the  list  shall  be  certified  to  him  for  appointment.  In 
the  selection  from  the  persons  whose  names  are  certified  by 
the  commissioners,  the  appointing  officer,  on  requisition  there- 
for, will  be  furnished  with  the  applications,  certificates  and 
examination  papers  of  the  person  certified.  He  may  summon 
personally  before  him  the  certified  persons  for  such  verbal 
inquiries  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

An  original  appointment  in  the  permanent  service  in  the 
first  division,  shall  be  for  the  probationary  period  of  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  conduct  and  capacity 
of  the  person  appointed  have  been  found  satisfactory  to  the 
appointing  power,  the  probationer  shall  be  absolutely  appointed, 
but  otherwise  be  deemed  out  of  the  service.  Transfer  within 
the  classified  service,  without  examination,  may  be  made  from 
one  position  in  one  department  to  a  similar  position  in  an- 
other department,  upon  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  heads 
of  the  respective  departments. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  the  names  of  forty-five  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  is  a  veteran,  upon  the  civil  service  lists, 
eligible  for  appointment  in  the  state  prison  or  reformatory, 
and  twenty,  one  of  whom  is  a  veteran,  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment in  other  prison  service. 

The  law  has  been  effectual  in  eliminating  politics  from 
the  appointment  of  subordinate  officers  in  the  prison  service. 
Anyone  who  can  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  civil  service 
commission,  and  whose  name  is  upon  the  certified  list,  cannot 
be  discriminated  against,  on  account  of  his  political  affiliation^ 
by  the  appointing  officer.  Also,  while  the  warden  of  the  state 
prison  and  the  superintendents  of  the  reformatories  are  not 
appointed  from  the  civil  service  lists,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
principle  of  the  civil  service  law  is  usually  followed  by  the 
executive  in  making  appointments  to  these  positions.  Among 
the  present  incumbents  in  these  positions,  two  who  were 
appointed  by  the  same  governor  were  from  different  political 
parties,  and  two  have  been  promoted  from  the  position  of 
deputy. 
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The  civil  service  law  has  made  the  prison  service  attrac- 
tive to  a  more  intelligent  class  of  men  than  it  was  under  the 
old  method  of  appointment,  and  has  given  permanency  to  the 
prison  service.  What  inducement  can  there  be  where  prisons 
are  subjected  to  political  influence,  for  a  young  man  to  enter 
the  prison  service  intending  to  make  it  a  vocation  ?  A  posi- 
tion under  such  conditions  at  its  best  is  but  a  job  which  may 
terminate  at  any  time.  The  civil  service  law  opens  up  the 
prison  service  to  any  intelligent  young  man,  assures  him  of 
security  and  permanence  in  the  position,  and  encourages  him 
to  do  faithful  work,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods,  by  the  opportunity  it  offers  him  for  promotion. 

In  order  to  realize  that  the  civil  service  law  has  given 
permanence  to  the  prison  service,  it  need  only  be  said  that 
from  the  official  corps  at  the  state  prison  and  the  reformatory, 
thirty-two  have  been  in  the  service  between  five  and  ten  years, 
twenty-five  between  ten  and  fifteen  years,  thirty-four  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years,  and  twelve  over  twenty  years.  The 
faith  of  the  officers  themselves  in  the  security  of  their  posi- 
tions is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  among  the  officers  of  the 
reformatory,  eighteen  have  built  houses  and  own  their  own 
homes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  institution. 

This  law  has  made  it  impossible  for  a  better  remunera- 
tion of  prison  officers.  The  legislature  in  1888  passed  an  act 
providing  that  officers  in  the  prison  service  in  the  state  prison 
and  reformatory  should  receive  salaries  according  to  the  length, 
of  their  terms  of  service.  This  act,  as  amended  in  1889, 
provides  that  the  first  three  years  service,  a  watchman  shall 
receive  $600  per  annum  ;  for  the  second  three  years,  $1,000 
per  annum,  and  thereafter,  $1,200  per  annum. 

We  are  indebted,  then,  to  the  civil  service  law  for  taking 
our  prisons  out  of  politics,  for  elevating  the  prison  service  by 
making  it  more  efficient  and  permanent,  thereby  making  it 
possible  for  an  application  of  the  more  scientific  and  advanced 
methods  of  penology  which  command  the  respect  and  encour- 
agement of  the  best  people. 

The  wardens  of  the  different  prisons  had  been  asked  to 
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send  bills  of  fare  in  use  in  their  institutions  for  the  first  week 
iu  each  quarter.  A  few  of  these  were  presented,  but  there  was 
no  time  to  study  them,  and  on  motion  of  Hon.  T.  E.  ELLISON 
it  was  voted  that  these  menus  should  be  printed  in  the 
proceedings. 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN. — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  food  question.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  If  you 
feed  a  man  well  you  are  likely  to  get  the  best  out  of  him.  If 
you  feed  him  poorly,  you  may  have  poor  service.  The  prisons 
of  this  country  that  undertake  to  feed  their  prisoners  on  a  low 
grade  of  rations  make  a  mistake.  They  ought  to  have  as  good 
food  as  any  workmen  have,  and  as  great  a  variety  as  possible. 
Among  other  things  I  would  say  that  if  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  is  a  good  thing  in  a  prison,  so  is  a  great  quantity  of 
cow's  milk.  Every  prisoner  who  wishes  it  should  have  a  pint 
of  good  cow's  milk  a  day.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  food. 
The  Michigan  state  prison  for  the  last  twenty  years  has 
furnished  its  .prisoners  a  pound  of  milk  every  day,  and  it 
has  cost  the  state  of  Michigan  one  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound. 
For  the  last  four  years  it  has  cost  but  one  cent  a  pound.  Going 
into  a  ration  which  costs  7  or  8  or  9  cents  a  day  it  is  the  most 
economical  food  and  the  most  appreciated  of  anything  you  can 
give.  Less  meat  and  more  milk  is  the  theory  that  we  go  on 
in  our  institution. 

The  CHAIR. — It  must  be  pretty  well  watered  if  it  can  be 
had  at  that  price.  I  pay  five  cents  a  quart. 

Mr.  ELLISON. — You  can  buy  milk  for  eight  cents  a 
gallon,  pure  in  ilk. 

The  CHAIR. — What  percentage  went  into  the  hospital  in 
the  summer  months? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN. — Not  one. 

The  CHAIR. — What  is  the  cost  of  your  food  ? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN. — About  eight  and  a  half  cents  a  day, 
some  months  a  little  more.  I  have  a  list  of  the  articles  here, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  you  see  the  penmanship  of  the  man 
who  made  out  the  lists. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  HEG,  Wisconsin. — In  many  states  what  is 
raised  on  the  farm  is  not  charged  to  the  subsistence  account, 
and  that  makes  a  great  difference.  When  we  talk  of  the  per 
diem  cost  we  ought  to  know  whether  these  things  are  charged 
to  the  subsistence  account.  Some  institutions  have  no  farms 
and  buy  everything,  others  have  a  large  garden  and  farm  and 
do  not  charge  up  what  they  raise. 

Major  McCLAUGHRY. — It  costs  us  in  the  United  States 
Penitentiary  about  eleven  cents  per  man  per  diem.  In 
localities  where  gardens  can  not  be  had,  and  where  everything 
has  to  be  purchased,  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  one  prison 
with  another  may  do  injustice.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
secretary  after  he  receives  all  the  bills  of  fare  from  the  wardens 
should  print  a  tabulation  that  will  give  the  information  as  to 
these  conditions,  as  to  the  amount  of  garden  produce,  and 
whether  such  produce  is  furnished  without  charge  in  making 
up  the  estimated  cost ;  otherwise  we  shall  have  no  intelligent 
statement. 

Mr.  FULLER. — This  report  should  be  in  such  form  that 
one  can  spend  half  a  day  or  a  day  on  it  and  then  make  a 
careful  dietary. 

Hon.  S.  J.  BARROWS. — I  have  been  embarrassed  in 
Europe  by  questions  on  this  subject.  The  wardens  will 
remember  that  I  troubled  them  with  requests  for  dietaries.  I 
had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Grube,  of  Hungary,  asking  for  our 
dietary  system,  or  whether  there  was  any  book  that  would 
present  the  facts.  There  is  no  such  volume.  What  could  I 
do?  I  sent  to  you  for  your  bills  of  fare,  and  I  mailed  them  to 
him,  but  they  are  valueless  for  comparative  purposes.  The 
lists  of  articles  of  diet  are  put  together  without  any  reference 
to  quantities.  Here  the  prisoner  can  usually  have  as  much  as 
he  wants,  which  is  very  different  from  the  European  system, 
where  everything  is  measured  out.  If  these  reports  are  to  be 
printed,  they  should  not  merely  be  printed  as  they  come  in 
today.  Some  committee  of  wardens  and  phvsicians  should 
take  up  the  matter  and  consider  it  in  relation  not  merely  to 
the  economic  side,  which  ought  to  be  considered,  but  with 
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reference  to  the  nutritive  qualities  contained  in  the  articles  of 
food,  I  have  here  a  scientific  report  on  the  subject  of  prison 
dietaries,  made  by  Dr.  Dunlop  to  the  Prison  Commission  of 
Scotland.  It  is  one  of  the  Blue  Books  and  is  quite  a  volume, 
'132  pages. 

There  is  a  difficulty  also  in  the  want  of  a  uniform  system 
of  bookkeeping.  In  some  institutions  the  cost  of  the  officers' 
food  is  included  with  that  of  the  prisoners,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  at  the  exact  amount.  In  the  report  I  refer  to  everything 
is  taken  up  on  a  scientific  plan.  Not  only  the  names  of  the 
articles  of  food  are  given,  but  also  the  constituents.  Dr. 
Atwater  has  done  much  in  the  United  States,  as  has  Mrs. 
Richards,  in  Boston,  in  this  direction. 

I  had  an  experience  in  this  matter.  I  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  in  Boston  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  look  into 
penal  institutions.  We  found  in  one  of  the  institutions  for 
children  that  the  children  we  insufficiently  fed.  This  was  not 
done  with  systematic  cruelty,  but  through  ignorance.  I  pro- 
posed that  the  matter  of  the  dietary  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Richards  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Wentworth, 
that  they  might  consider  it  scientifically.  That  was  done. 
They  found  the  most  pathetic  condition.  The  children  were 
being  starved  without  any  intention  of  starving  them.  The 
whole  thing  was  changed  after  an  investigation,  and  a  valuable 
report  was  made  on  the  matter.  Miss  Wentworth  had  previ- 
ously gone  into  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  to  make 
a  similar  investigation,  with  the  result  that  the  food  was 
improved  and  a  saving  of  several  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
was  effected.  I  believe  that  on  the  economic  side  a  vast  deal 
could  be  done  in  prisons  by  having  a  scientific  investigation 
of  the  food  supply,  and  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  health 
as  well.  I  hope  that  whatever  is  done  with  these  food  reports 
that  there  will  be  some  sort  of  tabulation  which  can  furnish 
some  basis  of  comparison. 

President  WRIGHT. — Mr.  Barrows  has  suggested  a  way 
to  meet  the  difficulty.  I  would  suggest  that  the  wardens  and 
prison  physicians  be  asked  to  send  to  your  secretary,  Mr. 
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Fuller,  and  that  the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, which  shall  consist  of  Mr.  Barrows,  Mr.  Milligan  and 
Mr.  Fuller,  who  shall  prepare  a  table  of  foods,  and  have  leave 
to  print  it  as  an  appendix  to  our  proceedings. 

General  BRINKERHOFF  seconded  the  motion. 

Major  McCLAUGHRY. — I  would  suggest  that  in  connec- 
tion with  a  question  of  this  kind  the  labor  in  which  the  pris- 
oners are  engaged  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  That 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  kind  of  food  required. 

The  CHAIR  said  that  that  met  with  his  approval. 

Voted. 

Mr.  COSTELLO. — I  move  that  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellison  be  added 
to  that  committee. 

On  motion  the  committee  was  increased  to  five,  and  the 
CHAIR  appointed  as  the  full  committee  :  Messrs.  S.  J.  Barrows, 
J.  L.  Milligan,  Otis  Fuller,  T.  E.  Ellison  and  Dr.  H.  E. 
Allison. 

Dr.  J.  B.  NUT,  Nashville,  Tenn. — As  physician  of  the 
state  prison  I  have  come  as  a  delegate  from  my  state.  I  am 
late  in  getting  here,  for  in  passing  through  Cincinnati  I  was 
captured  as  a  confederate  soldier  by  the  Fifth  Illinois  cavalry 
and  surrendered  for  the  second  time  to  the  "  Yankees."  1 
surrendered  first  to  General  Grant.  Their  kindness  held  me 
in  custody  so  long  that  I  failed  to  get  here  last  night,  but  I 
am  now  here  ready  to  report  for  Tennessee. 

A  DELEGATE. — Will  Major  McClaughry  tell  us  what 
food  he  gives  his  prisoners? 

Major  McCivAUGHRY. — Five  hundred  of  our  eight  hun- 
dred men  have  to  march  five  miles  every  day  to  their  labor, 
which  consists  in  quarrying  stone,  laying  walls,  excavating, 
etc.  We  have  to  feed  them  heavy  rations  of  the  best  quality, 
and  we  cannot  do  it  for  less  than  eleven  cents  a  day.  In 
making  our  report  we  will  submit  that  statement  along  with 
the  bill  of  fare. 

Superintendent  T.  B.  PATTON,  Penn. — This  is  a  question 
•of  a  great  deal  of  importance.  The  use  of  milk  and  its  value 
had  not  so  much  impressed  me.  No  doubt  other  wardens 
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could  make  helpful  suggestions  that  could  be  made  advan- 
tageously without  waiting  for  the  volume  of  proceedings  to 
appear.  I  think  we  should  give  the  subject  more  attention 
now.  Warden  Scott  gave  me  a  suggestion  about  the  use  of 
cocoa  which  has  been  helpful  to  my  institution. 

The  CHAIR  [Warden  GARVIN]. — The  food  question  is  as 
diversified  as  the  climate  of  this  country.  I  never  fed  fish  in 
my  life  out  west,  but  east  it  is  fish,  fish,  fish.  I  have  'never 
seen  anything  like  it.  I  could  not  use  so  much  milk  as,  I 
say,  it  would  be  too  expensive.  We  use  from  seventy  to 
ninety  gallons  of  milk  for  about  four  hundred  aud  seventy 
men  ;  not  so  much  at  this  time  of  year  when  the  grass  is 
short.  But  the  meat  costs  more  than  if  does  in  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana  or  Michigan.  Fish  costs  nearly  as  much,  but  the 
men  hold  up  physically  and  mentally  under  the  food  product 
of  New  England  just  as  well  as  they  did  under  the  heavier 
meat  food  of  the  middle  west.  I  am  speaking  from  personal 
experience  of  nineteen  months  in  the  east  and  from  years  out 
west.  I  believe  that  the  health  of  the  men  in  the  New  En- 
gland prisons  is  better  than  it  is  out  west.  In  June  I  had  but 
three  men  admitted  to  the  hospital,  in  July  five,  and  in  August 
eight,  the  three  worst  months  in  the  year.  The  food  used  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  hospital  record. 

QUESTION. — How  many  deaths  had  you  ? 

Warden  GARVIN. — Three,  and  one  of  them  was  a  forced 
death.  Our  population  was  495. 

Mr.  ELLISON. — There  were  but  four  deaths  in  the  prison 
at  Michigan  City,  in  a  population  of  800. 

Mr.  STONAKER. — I  had  a  long  discussion  last  night  with 
Mr.  Heg  on  the  question  of  the  food  supply.  I  would  like  to 
have  him  speak  on  it  here. 

The  Chair  asked  Mr.  Heg  to  speak.  It  was  voted  that 
all  speakers  should  be  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

Mr.  J.  E.  HEG,  Wisconsin. — I  have  a  small  institution, 
which  has  been  organized  but  two  years,  with  something  like 
115  men.  I  saw  at  the  beginning  that  the  question  of  dietary 
was  of  great  importance,  and  I  began  to  study  it.  I  began 
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with  the  coffee.  I  noticed  that  in  many  prisons  they  used 
cheap  screenings.  I  tried  them,  and  I  found  that  our  men 
were  getting  nervous.  I  now  buy  coffee  at  fifteen  cents  a 
pound  and  give  the  men  all  they  want.  Malt  is  used  in  some 
places,  and  it  is  found  preferable  to  coffee.  The  boys  like  it 
very  much.  We  raise  vegetables.  We  get  our  meat  at  six 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound  delivered.  I  buy  the  entire  carcass, 
and  use  the  best  cuts  for  the  officers.  Every  Sunday  morning 
we  have  oatmeal  and  milk.  Twice  a  week  rice  or  mush  and 
milk.  Twice  a  week  we  have  pork  and  beans  for  breakfast, 
twice  a  week  meat.  Every  day  for  dinner  we  have  beef, 
mutton  or  something  ot  that  kind,  in  stew  or  boiled  ;  occa- 
sionally roast  beef,  and  always  vegetables,  usually  two  kinds. 
For  supper,  bread,  butter,  eggs,  or  a  stew  made  up  of  onions, 
carrots,  etc.  The  boys  will  eat  stew  till  there  is  nothing  left. 
I  pay  two  dollars  a  visit  for  the  physician,  and  the  doctor's  bill 
has  not  averaged  ten  dollars  a  month  for  100  people,  though 
we  had  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  The  men  are  well  and  work 
every  day,  and  I  have  no  trouble  whatever  with  them. 

Warden  SHIDLER,  Michigan  City,  Ind.  I  have  served  as 
warden  ten  months.  In  talking  with  my  deputy,  who  to  me 
is  the  most  important  officer  in  an  institution,  I  brought  up 
the  question  of  food,  and  I  found  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment and  plenty  to  do  in  the  way  of  repairs.  I  put  thirty  men 
into  the  kitchen,  and  I  told  them  that  the  prisoners  were  to 
feel  sure  their  food  was  clean,  pure,  wholesome,  and  that  there 
was  plenty  of  it.  A  few  of  the  old-timers  were  suspicious* 
but  they  are  now  convinced  that  the  improvement  is  real.  I 
give  milk.  I  have  got  away  from  the  idea  of  having  every- 
thing boiled.  We  built  an  oven,  and  we  roast,  fry,  stew,  boil 
or  bake.  I  change  the  bill  of  fare  every  week,  and  I  do  not 
have  the  same  things  always  on  the  same  day.  What  I  have 
had  on  Tuesday  I  may  have  another  week  on  Thursday,  etc. 
I  think  the  matter  of  food  can  be  made  to  help  in  the  discipline 
of  a  prison.  But  I  am  only  an  apprentice. 

Warden  J.  D.  STARKE,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. — In  order 
to  control  men  in  a  penitentiary  they  must  not  be  hungry  ; 
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they  must  be  fed  and  well  fed.  That  is  my  experience  in 
conducting  a  penitentiary.  We  give  beef  four  times  a  week 
and  p  rk  three  times,  and  sometimes  mutton  breast  in  mutton 
stew.  We  work  all  the  men  in  the  Missouri  Penitentiary.  I 
have  given  my  report  on  food  to  the  secretary.  It  gives  the 
amount  of  food  for  each  day  for  those  four  weeks.  We  pay 
six  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  Our  beef  is  furnished  on  foot, 
and  killed  by  the  men  in  the  penitentiary.  We  sell  the  hides 
for  about  a  dollar,  and  that  brings  down  the  cost  of  beef  to 
about  five  and  a  half  cents. 

Miss  S.  F.  Keely,  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Reform- 
atory for  Women,  was  asked  to  give  her  experience  with 
reference  to  food. 

Miss  KEELY. — We  give  bread  and  coffee  every  morning. 
We  use  a  good  grade  of  coffee.  We  give  tea  for  supper.  They 
have  all  the  sugar  they  want  for  tea  and  coffee,  but  no  cream. 
We  give  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  dried  fruit,  apples,  peaches, 
apricots,  pears,  plums,  I  often  send  to  the  prison  for  some  of 
their  stewed  plums.  We  give  beans,  tomatoes,  rice,  hominy 
and  milk,  to  those  who  are  sick.  We  give  milk  to  the  children 
in  the  industrial  school,  but  not  to  the  prisoners ;  we  should 
be  glad  to  do  so.  We  always  furnish  fresh  meat  for  dinner, 
and  whatever  is  left  over  is  served  for  supper.  There  will  be 
enough  left  to  give  the  first  grade  women  of  one  table  enough 
for  supper.  The  next  night  the  other  table  will  have  it.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  we  give  boiled  ham  for  dinner,  with 
vegetables,  and  for  supper  lemonade  with  cookies.  At 
Thanksgiving  we  give  turkey  to  all  our  inmates.  We  believe 
in  feeding  well,  because  our  women  all  work.  We  have  not 
an  idle  woman  in  the  house.  They  are  happier  when  they 
work. 

Warden  C.  P.  HovT,  Canon  City,  Colorado. — We  have  a 
large  farm  and  raise  our  own  vegetables.  I  have  been  giving 
green  corn  in  the  ear,  peas,  onions,  lettuce,  cucumbers  and 
-cautelopes.  We  give  nothing  but  "  Rocky  Ford  "  cantelopes. 
We  raised  over  eighteen  tons  of  Mexican  beans.  Our  beef 
costs  us  six  cents  a  pound.  It  is  bought  by  contract  every 
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six  months,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 
Our  discipline  is  good.     I  believe  in  feeding  well. 

Superintendent  W.  E.  SEFTON,  Mansfield,  Ohio. — I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  measure  that  has  such  a  good  effect  in 
a  reformatory  as  to  give  a  man  a  full  stomach.  No  hungry 
man  feels  comfortable,  and  you  cannot  bring  out  the  best  side 
of  his  nature.  Believing  that  good  food  helped  both  prisoners 
and  management,  I  took  up  the  food  question  and  tried  to  get 
the  best  results  from  it.  In  visiting  the  prisons  throughout 
the  country,  I  discovered  that  too  often  the  effort  seemed  to  be 
how  much  they  could  get  out  of  the  men  and  how  little  they 
could  feed  them.  My  method  is  to  have  an  officer,  whom  I 
call  the  superintendent  of  subsistence,  make  out  a  bill  of  fare  and 
lay  it  on  my  table  every  Monday  morning.  It  covers  everything 
for  the  week  following,  so  that  the  steward  and  cooks  have  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  carrying  it  out.  In  the  morning  we  usually 
have  oatmeal  and  milk,  all  that  is  necessary,  bread,  butter  and 
coffee.  There  is  monotony  in  that  I  know,  but  I  try  to  let  my 
inmates  sleep  as  long  as  they  can  in  the  morning,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  have  things  half  cooked.  The  food  must  be  well  cooked, 
clean  and  served  well.  The  oatmeal  is  prepared  the  preceding 
afternoon,  being  cooked  from  two  and  half  to  three  hours. 
We  give  all  they  can  eat.  We  start  with  a  minimum  amount. 
After  they  have  eaten  that,  any  one  who  wants  has  one-quarter 
as  much  more.  If  he  eats  that  he  is  entitled  to  more.  As  a 
rule  they  go  away  from  the  tabie  leaving  nothing  wasted. 
When  I  first  started,  we  used  to  feed  a  hundred  hogs  with 
what  was  left  over  at  the  table  of  two  or  three  hundred  per- 
sons. We  have  very  little  now  to  give  to  the  swine.  At  the 
end  of  every  month  this  superintendent  gives  me  a  compara- 
tive statement  showing  the  number  of  persons  fed,  the  num- 
ber of  officers,  number  in  the  hospital,  the  cost  per  capita  for 
the  population,  and  taking  the  same  month  of  the  preceding 
year  shows  the  difference.  For  instance,  January,  1900,  is 
compared  with  January,  1899,  and  the  tables  show  whether 
our  cost  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  The  storekeeper  fur- 
nishes me  a  monthly  comparative  statement  showing  the  articles 
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purchased,  the  amount  each  cost  and  the  amount  of  the  cost  of 
the  preceding  month.  So  I  know  what  every  item  costs,  the 
increase  and  decrease  in  population,  etc.,  and  thus  I  have 
before  me  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  food  and  all  that  it 
costs.  We  use  no  tin  plates  or  cups  to  eat  from.  We  furnish 
good  dishes.  We  exact  absolute  cleanliness  in  cooking  and 
serving,  and  we  give  them  all  the  time  to  eat  they  want.  I 
have  an  officer  who  watches  them  eat,  and  when  they  are  all 
through,  he  taps  the  gong  and  they  get  ready  to  pass  out. 
The  result  is  that  I  rarely  have  a  complaint  from  a  prisoner 
that  he  does  not  have  enough  to  eat.  The  cost  is  nine  cents 
a  day.  We  furnish  meat  always  once  a  day  and  sometimes 
twice. 

Hon.  T.  E.  ELLISON,  Indiana. — I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  one  thought,  and  that  is  the  point  to  which  Mr. 
Barrows  referred.  You  have  oatmeal,  wheat,  molasses  or 
something  else  for  breakfast,  as  Mr.  Seiton  has  said.  But  you 
must  have  in  your  dietary  foodstuff  that  will  contain  other 
chemical  constituents.  You  must  have  albuminoids,  carbon- 
hydrates,  proteids,  etc.  You  can  no  more  keep  a  man  strong 
and  well  without  the  proper  variety  than  you  can  commence 
and  feed  a  little  pig  all  corn  and  make  him  into  a  fine  animal. 
That  ought  to  be  emphasized.  When  these  papers  come 
before  you  in  the  report,  I  hope  you  will  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  that,  and  you  will  be  surprised  more  than  you  think 
you  will  be  as  to  the  similarity  of  the  character  of  the  food 
that  you  give.  You  may  be  giving  a  variety  of  things,  but 
you  will  find  they  are  alike  in  many  constituents. 

Dr.  NUT,  Tenn. — In  Tennessee  we  have  a  prison  farm  of 
three  thousand  acres,  one  thousand  in  pasturage  and  two 
thousand  in  cultivation.  We  raise  everything.  We  raise  our 
own  beef  and  mutton,  and  slaughter  the  animals.  We  have 
a  dairy  of  ninety-eight  head,  and  our  milk  costs  us  but  little- 
We  sell  butter  in  the  city.  The  amount  received  for  butter 
helps  to  defray  expenses.  Our  beef  costs  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four  cents.  We  feed  our  prisoners  all  they  will  eat.. 
We  give  them  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
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QUESTION. — Do  you  give  them  skimmed  milk? 

Dr.  NUT. — No,  we  give  them  buttermilk,  all  they  will 
drink.  We  have  1,165  men  at  present,  175  of  them  United 
States  prisoners.  About  700  men  are  employed  in  the  mines. 
We  have  not  one  hired  outside  the  walls  except  those  in  the 
mines,  and  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  state.  North 
Carolina  sent  us  68  United  States  prisoners  last  month.  We 
have  62  female  prisoners,  five  white,  the  rest  colored. 

Mr.  HEG. — The  most  important  thing  has  not  been 
touched,  the  preparation  of  the  food.  I  hire  an  expert  cook, 
who  looks  after  the  food.  Most  of  it  is  served  on  my  own 
table,  such  as  soup,  meats,  etc.  If  your  food  is  not  prepared 
right  it  is  good  for  little. 

On  motion  of  Warden  HAWK  it  was  voted  that  the  Chair 
should  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  Wardens'  Association. 

Mr.  J.  P.  BYERS  invited  the  association  to  visit  the 
workhouse,  insane  hospital  and  other  public  intitutions. 
He  also  urged  the  members  to  subscribe  five  dollars  each, 
and  become  members  of  the  National  Prison  Association. 

The  subject  of  "  Recreations  aud  Privileges  as  Aids  to 
Prison  Discipline,"  was  announced  for  discussion,  and  Warden 
Bussinger,  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  was  asked  to  open  it. 
He  declined,  as  having  come  to  learn  rather  than  to  take  part 
in  discussions. 

Warden  WRIGHT. — There  is  always  a  music  hour  in  the 
Western  Penitentiary.  Any  inmate  can  play  on  any  instru- 
ment he  pleases.  They  have  guitars,  banjos,  violins,  jewsharps, 
bones,  all  sorts  of  things,  and  they  may  play  from  six  to  seven 
six  days  in  the  week.  In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  the  music 
hour  runs  till  about  nine  o'clock,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  go  through  the  corridors.  Warden  Bussinger  has  added 
many  features  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  among  other 
things  he  has  organized  an  orchestra  from  the  inmates,  and 
they  play  once  a  week,  and  I  am  told  that  these  concerts  are 
very  satisfactory.  I  wish  he  would  tell  us  about  that. 

Warden    BUSSINGER. — I   have   twenty-one   musicians  in 
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that  orchestra.  Most  of  the  men  are  associated  together  during 
the  day,  and  therefore  it  is  not  breaking  the  separate  confine- 
ment in  organizing  this  orchestra.  It  is  an  experiment  on  my 
part,  but  I  think  it  has  been  wise.  I  have  1,100  men  under 
me.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  allow  but  five  per  cent, 
at  any  occupation,  so  I  have  a  thousand  men  in  the  cells  with 
no  means  of  passing  their  time.  They  are  prevented  by  law 
from  working,  and  they  get  tired  of  reading,  and  I  am  told  by 
the  prisoners  that  nothing  has  so  moved  them  as  the  playing 
of  this  orchestra.  Every  Sunday  afternoon  we  have  choirs 
from  different  institutions  come  and  sing.  Four  or  five  weeks 
ago  the  children  from  the  Home  for  Children  came  and  sang> 
and  in  conversation  with  the  prisoners  afterwards  I  found  that 
over  half  of  them  had  been  crying.  There  is  not  a  man  in  my 
charge  who  has  not  a  tender  spot  somewhere,  and  these  little 
children,  with  their  ditties,  had  found  the  tender  spot  in  the 
hearts  of  nearly  a  thousand  men.  So  I  say,  that  if  used  well> 
recreations  have  their  place  in  the  discipline  of  a  prison. 
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NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  ^ 

OFFICE  OF  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL,  V 

WASHINGTON,  November  17,  1900.      j 

Rev.  JOHN  L.  MILLIGAN,  Secretary  National  Prison  Associ- 
ation, Allegheny,  Pa.  : 

My  Dear  Sir — Pursuant  to  the  understanding  reached 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Prison  Congress,  I  transmit  here- 
with, to  be  embraced  in  the  publication  of  the  association,  the 
bill  of  fare  of  the  Naval  Prison,  at  the  navy  yard,  Boston^ 
Mass.,  and  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

Very  sincerely, 

SAMUEL  P.  LUMLY, 

Judge  Advocate  General. 

BILL  OF  FARE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  PRISON,  BOSTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  white  and  brown  bread,  butter,  cof- 
fee, sugar  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Vegetable  soup,  roast  beef  or  pork  with  gravy,  mashed  pota- 
toes, corn  and  tomatoes,  bread,  pie,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

Supper. — Cold  corned  beef,  gingerbread,  bread  and  butter,  tea,  sugar 
and  milk. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Beefsteak  and  onions,  baked  potatoes,  bread  and  syrup,  cof- 
fee, sugar  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Bean  soup,  boiled  shoulder  and  potatoes,  beets  and  turnips, 
bread  pudding,  pickles,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

Supper. — Mutton  stew,  bread  and  butter,  doughnuts,   tea,  sugar  and 

milk. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Bacon  and  eggs  or  baked  pork  and  beans,  white  and  corn 
bread,  butter,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef  and  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  boiled  onions,  cold 
slaw,  mince  pie,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

Supper. — Frankfurter  sausages,  bread  and  syrup,  doughnuts,  tea,  sugar 
and  milk. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Cracked  wheat  with  milk  and  syrup,  beef  hash  and  catsup, 
bread  and  butter,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Roast  pork,  boiled  potatoes,  sliced  cabbage  or  boiled  turnips, 
pickles,  rice  pudding,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 
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Supper. — Beefsteak  and  onions,  boiled  potatoes  bread  and  syrup,  tea, 
sugar  and  milk. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Pork  chops  or  frankfurter  sausages,  boiled  potatoes,  bread 
and  syrup,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Vegetable  soup,  roast  beef  and  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  corn 
and  peas,  alternate  with  lima  beans,  bread,  pie,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

Supper. — Eggs  or  beef  hash,  catsup,  doughnuts,  bread  and  butter,  tea, 
sugar  and  milk. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  corn  and  white  bread,  butter,  coffee, 
sugar  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Baked  or  fried  fish,  pea  soup,  tomato  sauce,  boiled  onions, 
potatoes,  pickles,  bread  pudding,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

Supper. — Beef  stew,  bread  and  butter,  ginger  snaps,  tea,  sugar  and 
milk. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Liver  and  bacon,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and  syrup,  coffee, 
sugar  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Corned  beef,  boiled  cabbage  and  potatoes,  corn,  pickles, 
bread,  apple  sauce,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

Supper. — Clam  chowder,  pickles,  crackers,  bread  and  butter,  tea,  sugar 
and  milk. 

Men  are  not  limited  as  to  quantity,  but  may  have  as  much  as  they  de- 
sire. Average  cost  per  capita  per  diem,  twenty-two  cents  throughout  the 
year. 


BILL  OF  FARE  AT  NAVAL  PRISON,  MARE  ISLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Pork  and  beans,  syrup,  bread  and  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Fresh  soup,   roast   beef,    stewed  tomatoes,    potatoes,    gravy, 
bread,  pies  and  fresh  fruit. 

Supper. — Ham  or  hash,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Meat  hash,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Corn  beef,  cabbage,  potatoes,  bread  and  pies. 
Supper. — Beef  stew,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Pork  and  beans,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Vegetable  soup,    boiled    beef,    carrots,   potatoes,   bread  and 
pudding. 

Supper. — Corn  beef  hash,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Beef  steak,  potatoes,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Roast  mutton,  pickled  beets,  potatoes,  bread  and  pudding. 
Supper.— Liver  and  bacon,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Pork  and  beans,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Fresh  soup,  roast  beef,  gravy,  stewed  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
bread  and  pudding. 

,         Supper. — Bologna  or  frankfurter  sausages,  fried  potatoes,  syrup,  bread, 
coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Beefsteak  and  onions,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Corn  beef  and  cabbage,  potatoes,  bread,  coffee,  sugar,  milk 
and  pies. 

Supper. — Beef  stew,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Corn  beef  hash,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Fresh  soup,  boiled  beef,  turnips,  potatoes,  bread  and  pudding. 

Supper. — Beef  steak,  fried  potatoes,  syrup,  bread,  coffee,  sugar  and 
milk. 

The  men  are  not  limited  as  to  quantity  but  may  have  all  they  desire. 
Estimated  average  cost  per  capita  per  diem  twenty  cents  throughout  the 
year. 


STATE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  AND  REFORMATORY, 
IONIA,  MICH.,  OTIS  FULLER,  WARDEN. 

WHAT  PRISONERS  HAVE  TO  EAT. 

This  question  is  frequently  asked,  and  I  therefore  give  the  Bill  of  Fare 
actually  served  during  the  first  weeks  of  October,  January,  April  and  July, 
which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  entire  season. 

DINNERS. 

Oct.  1.  Roast  beef,  brown  gray,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  rutabagas, 
bread,  tea. 

Oct.  2.  Boiled  beef,  brown  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  boiled  onions, 
bread,  watermelon,  tea. 

Oct.  3.     Baked  pork  and  beans,  onions,  bread,  syrup,  tea. 

Oct.  4.  'Boiled  beef,  brown  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  hubbard 
squash,  bread,  tea. 

Oct.  5.  Boiled  beef,  brown  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  boiled  cabbage, 
bread,  tea. 

Oct.  6.  Roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  hubbard 
squash,  bread,  tea. 
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Oct.  7.  Baked  pork  and  beans,  onions,  bread,  syrup,  tea. 

Jan.  1.  Fresh  roast  pork,  brown  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  celery^ 
biscuits,  butter,  tea. 

Jan.  2.  Boiled  beef,  brown  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  onions,  bread,  tea. 

Jan.  3.  Roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  vegetable,  oysters, 
bread, tea. 

Jan.  4.  Smoked  shoulders,  beef  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  sauerkraut, 
bread,  tea. 

Jan.  5.  Baked  pork  and  beans,  onions,  bread,  syrup,  tea. 

Jan.  6.  Boiled  beef,  brown  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  pickled  beetsf 
bread,  tea. 

Jan.  7.  Roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  vegetable,  oysters, 
bread,  tea. 

Apr.  1.  Pork  sausage,  brown  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  turnips, 
bread,  tea. 

Apr.  2.  Boiled  beef,  brown  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  onions,  bread,  tea. 

Apr.  3.  Baked  pork,  bean  soup,  onions,  bread,  syrup,  tea. 

Apr.  4.  Boiled  eggs,  beef  gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  bread,  tea. 

Apr.  5.  Roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  vegetable,  oyster  stew,  bread,  tea. 

Apr.  6.  Bean  soup,  baked  pork,  onions,  bread,  syrup,  tea. 

Apr.  7.  Bologna  sausage,  beef  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  onions,  bread,  tea. 

July  1.  Roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  beets,  bread,  tea. 

July  2.  Baked  pork,  succotash,  lettuce,  bread,  sjrup,  tea. 

July  3.  Beef  stew  with  green  peas,  bread,  syrup,  tea. 

July  4.  Roast  beef,  brown  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  beets,  biscuits, 
butter,  lemonade. 

July  5.  Sausage,  beef  gravy,  boiled  potatoes,  onions,  bread,  tea. 

July  6.  Fried  fresh  fish,  boiled  potatoes,  beef  gravy,  lettuce,  bread,  tea. 

July  7.  Potato  stew,  with  peas,  young  onions,  bread,  syrup,  tea. 

Tea  is  served  for  dinner  only  in  the  A  ward,  or  first  grade  dining  room. 

BREAKFASTS. 

An  ordinary  breakfast  consists  of  boiled  rice  with  sugar  (or  rolled  oats 
with  syrup),  bread,  beef,  gravy  and  coffee,  and  during  the  above  period  hash 
made  of  beef,  potato  and  toasted  bread,  was  served  as  a  substitute  for  rice  or 
rolled  oats,  five  times.  Butter  is  always  served  Sunday  mornings. 

SUPPERS. 

The  usual  supper  consists  of  bread,  milk  and  coffee  ;  but  to  give  variety 
stewed  prunes,  dried  peaches  or  apricots,  apple  butter  and  apple  jelly,  are 
frequently  substituted  for  milk  in  one  of  the  three  wards  when  the  milk 
supply  is  short.  A  full  pint  of  milk  is  given  each  inmate,  and  all  the  bread 
he  can  eat.  The  milk  consumed  during  the  two  years  covered  by  this 
report  amounted  to  342,656  pounds. 

The  fresh  beef  consumed  amounted  to  212,245  pounds ;  flour,  312,618 
pounds  ;  salt  pork,  24,492  pounds ;  sausage,  12,056  pounds ;  smoked 
shoulders  and  picnic  hams,  12,433  pounds ;  potatoes,  4,006  bushels ; 
onions,  1,037  bushels. 
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Breakfast  and  dinner  are  served  in  the  dining  room  and  supper  in  the 
cells.  The  wide  range  of  food  provided  and  the  increased  vegetable  diet  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  general  health  of  the  prison. 

The  daily  cost  of  food  for  each  inmate  has  been  10.44  cents  per  day, 
against  9.96  cents  from  1896  to  1890,  on  accout  of  a  general  advance  in  the 
price  meats. 


STATE  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  AND  BRANCH  PRISON,  U.  P., 
MARQUETTE,    MICHIGAN. 

Daily  Report  of  Articles  furnished  from  Stock,  for  use  in  the  Steward's 
Department : 

SUNDAY,  April  1,  1900. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Syrup 3  gals.           15J          $      48 

Sugar 30  Ibs.               4^            1  23 

Butter 5     "              18                    99 

Coffee 8     "               9                   72 

Evaporated    apples 10     "                7£                  75 

Lard 13     "               6£                 85 

Beef 200     "               5J            11  00 

Potatoes 3  bus.          40                1  20 

Flour    .  1  bbl.                                2  85 


$19  98 

OP   FARE. 

Breakfast.  —  Pancakes,  sugar,  syrup,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner.  —  Roast  beef,  gravy,  potatoes,  bread,  apple  pie. 
.    Supper.  —  Bread  and  coffee. 

Number  of  inmates.  202. 

MONDAY,  April  2,  1900. 

Articles.                                                                         Quantity.   Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Jelly     ..................      20    Ibs.            If  $      35 

Butter  ..................        5       "            18  90 

Coffee  ..................        3       "             9  27 

Liver    .....    .............    100      "             3  3  00 

Potatoes  .................        5    bus.          40  2  00 

Parsnips  .................        2       "            30  60 

Tea  ...,.-  ..............        2J     "           19J  49 

Prunes     .................      30      "             4£  1  35 

Flour   ........    ..........        1    bbl.  2  85 

Sugar  .....    .    .........      10    Ibs.             4T^  41 


$12  22 

BII,!,  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast.  —  Irish  stew,  bread,  jelly,  coffee. 

Dinner.  —  Fried  liver,  potatoes,  gravy,  vegetables  soup,  bread. 

Supper.  —  Bread,  prunes,  tea. 

Number  of  inmates,  202. 
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TUESDAY,  Aprils,  1'JOO. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Rice 20  Ibs.  4J  $      85 

Sugar 40     "  4^  1  64 

Jelly 30    "  1|  53 

Coffee 8    "  9  72 

Salt  pork 150     "  6J  9  38 

Sauerkraut £  bbl.        3  50  1  50 

Beans 60  Ibs.  ^V  *  90 

Corn  meal 40     "  1|  42 

Flour 1  bbl.  2  85 

Lard 10  Ibs.  6J  65 


$20  44 

BIW,  OF   FARE. 

Breakfast. — Rice,  sugar,  jelly,  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Salt  pork,  beans,  sauerkraut,  bread. 
Supper. — Bread,  johnny  cake,  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates,  202. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  4,  1900. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Butter 20    Ibs.  20  $  4  00 

Potatoes.    ................  3    bus.  40  1  20 

Coffee .   / .'«.  5    Ibs.  9  45 

Beef 150      "  4£  6  75 

Baking   powder ....;.-..  3       "  8  68 

Flour '  1    bbl.  2  85 

Tea   .  3ilbs.  19J  68 


$16  17 
BII,!,  OF   FARE. 

Breakfast.  —  Warm  biscuit,  butter,  beans,  bread,  Coffee. 
Dinner.  —  Fresh  beef  stew,  potatoes,  bread. 
Supper.  —  Bread,  graham  rolls,  bread. 
Number  of  inmates  203. 

THURSDAY,  April  5,  1900. 


Articles. 
Syrup  . 

Quantity     Co 
3  gals. 

st  per  Unit. 
15J 

4TV 
18 
9 
5 
40 
50 

25 

Amount. 
$      48 
1  03 
90 
72 
10  00 
1  20 
25 
2  85 
1  25 

Sugar  

25  Ibs. 

Butter  

5  " 

Coffee  .    .    . 

8  " 

Beef  

200  " 

Potatoes  

...           .    .           3  bus 

Pickles    

i    « 

Flour   

1  bbl. 

Milk 

5  erals. 

$18  68 
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BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Pan  cakes,  sugar,  syrup,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Roast  beef,  gravy,  potatoes,  pickles,  bread. 
Supper. — Bread  and  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates,  203. 

FRIDAY,  April  6,  1900. 

Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

]|  $       44 

9  45 

18  90 

5  6  25 

40  80 
2  85 

10  50 

19J  68 

Corn  meal                                                                   40       "              2,10:0  42 


Articles. 
Tellv 

Quantity.    ( 
25    Ibs. 

Coffee 

5       " 

Butter 

5       " 

Beef  

125       " 

Potatoes      

2    bus. 

Flour   . 

1    bbl. 

Molasses  

5    gals. 

tea    . 

3i  Ibs. 

$13  29 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Fried  potatoes,  gravy,  bread,  jelly,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Meat  pot  pie,  noodle  soup,  potatoes,  gravy,  bread. 
Supper. — Bread,  cake,  tea. 
Number  of  inmates,  203. 

SATURDAY,  April  7,  1900. 

Articles.                                                                       Quantity.    Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Jelly 25  Ibs.               If  $      35 

Head  cheese 40  "                 5  2  00 

Potatoes 2  bus.           40  80 

Beans  .    :    .        60  Ibs.   ,     1  90  1  90 

Salt  Pork 150  "                 6J  9  38 

Sauerkraut i  bbl.        3  50  75 

Sugar 15  Ibs.         4  10  62 

Butter 5  "                20  1  00 

Coffee 8  "                  9  72 

Raisins 10  "                  6J  65 

Flour   .                                                                          1  bbl.  2  85 


$21  02 
BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Head  cheese,  potatoes,  gravy,  jelly,  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Salt  pork,  beans,  sauerkraut,  bread  pudding  and  bread. 
Supper. — Bread  and  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates,  203. 

JOHN  GOULD,  Stervard. 
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SUNDAY,  July  2,  1899. 

Articles.                                                                     Quantity.    Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Rolled  oats 40  Ibs.  3J  $  1  30 

Milk 30  gals.  25  7  50 

Sugar 43  Ibs.  4&  1  81 

Bread 210    "  2  4  20 

Jelly 37     "  1\  92 

Coffee 9     "  9  81 

Raisins 20     "  5J  1  10 

Currants 10     "  5|  58 

Syrup ....        2  gals.  18  36 

Fresh  beef 165  Ibs.  5J  9  08 

Potatoes 3£  bus.  40  1  40 


$29  06 

BILI,  OF   FARE. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  milk,  sugar,  jelly,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  pudding,  vinegar  sauce, 
bread. 

Supper. — Bread  and  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates,  189. 

MONDAY,  July  3,  1899. 

Art'cles  Quantity.  Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

4  $  1  40 

4£  1  71 

2  4  00 

2£  92 

9  45 

18  54 

6  5  40 

40  1  40 

1  ea  2  00 

25  1  00 

15  75 


Rice  

35    Ibs. 

Sugar  

43      " 

Bread  

200      " 

Jelly  

37       " 

Coffee  

5      " 

Tea  

3      " 

Pork  sausage  ....            .... 

90      " 

Potatoes  

3i     " 

Green  onions  

200 

Milk  '.    

4    gals. 

Butter  

5    Ibs. 

$19  57 

BII,!,  OF   FARE. 

Breakfast. — Boiled  rice,  milk,  sugar,  bread,  jally,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  sausage,  mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  bread. 
Supper. —Bread,  tea,  green  onions. 
Number  of  inmates,  189. 

TUESDAY,  July  4,  1899. 

Articles.  Quantity.    Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Onions 30  Ibs.            60  $      30 

Potatoes J        4£  bus.         40  1  80 

Beef 15  Ibs.               5J  83 

Apple  butter 89  "                 3  1  07 

Coffee  .                                                                       9  "               .  9  81 
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Sugar 125  Ibs.  4T25°5  5  25 

Bread 200  "  2  4  00 

Pork .238  "  5J  13  09 

Eggs 10  doz.  11  1  10 

Rhubarb 50  Ibs.  2  1  00 

Oranges .        1£  bxs.  4  75  7  13 

Lemons 1  box.  4  75  4  75 

Milk 4  gal.  25  1  00 

Rice  .                                                                         30  Ibs.  4  1  20 


$43  33 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Irish  stew,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  apple  butter  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Roast  pork,  mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  bread,  custard,  puddingj 
rhubarb  pie,  oranges,  lemonade. 
Supper. — Bread  and  coffee. 

Number  of  inmates,  189. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  5,  1899. 

Articles.  Quantity.    Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Corn  meal 35  Ibs.  2  20  $      39 

Milk 30  gals.  25  7  50 

Apple  butter 40  Ibs.  3  1  20 

Coffee 3     "  9  27 

Tea 3     "  18  54 

Peas 40     "  1  25  84 

Beans 75     "  1  75  2  19 

Pork 73     "  5J  4  02 

Bread 200     "  2  4  00 

Sugar 41     "  4  20  1  69 

$22  64 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Corn  meal,  milk,  sugar,  bread,  apple  butter,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Pea  soup,  baked  beans,  fried  pork,  bread. 
Supper. — Bread,  tea,  Graham  rolls. 
Number  of  inmates,  190. 

THURSDAY,  July  6.  1899. 

Articles.  Quantity.    Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Hominy 30    Ibs.  2  00  $      30 

Sugar 40    "  4  20  1  68  , 

Pork 12     "  5£  66 

Jelly 43     "  2*  1  08 

Coffee 9     "  9  81 

Onions. 25     "  60  25 

Potatoes  .  . 3£  bus.  40  1  40 

Bread 210    Ibs.  2  4  20 

Syrup 7    gals.  18  1  26 

Beef  hearts 65    Ibs.  4  2  60 

$14  24 


Butter  

10  Ibs. 

Coffee  

5    " 

Tea    

3    " 

Pork     

72    " 

Bread  . 

200   " 

Lettuce    

........      60   " 

Pear  butter  . 

50   " 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Hominy,  sugar,  bread,  jelly,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Baked  beef  hearts,  bread  dressing,  mashed  potatoes,   gravy, 
bread. 

Supper. — Bread,  syrup,  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates,  190. 

FRIDAY,  July  7,  1899. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

40  $  2  00 

25  1  00 

15  1  50 

9  45 

18  54 

5J  "3  96 

2  4  00 
1  60 

3  1  50 

Vinegar 4  gals.  12  48 

Sugar 33  Ibs.  4  20  1  40 

$17  43 

BILL   OF   FARE. 

Breakfast. — Stewed  potatoes,  milk,  butter,  bread,  pear  butter,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Boiled  pork,  mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  bread,  lettuce. 
Supper. — Bread,  cake,  tea. 
Number  of  inmates,  190. 

SATURDAY,  July  8,  1899. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Cost  per  Unit.    Amount. 

Beans 75    Ibs.  1  75  $  2  19 

Bread ;......  210      "  2  4  20 

Apple  butter .........  43      "  3  1  29 

Sugar 82      "  4  20  1  34 

Smoked  shoulder . 110     "  8  8  80 

Potatoes 3£  bus.  40  1  40 

Coffee  .  9   Ibs.  9  81 


$20  03 
BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Baked  beans,  bread,  apple  butter,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Boiled  smoked  shoulder,  mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  bread. 

Supper. — Bread  and  coffee. 

Number  of  inmates,  190. 

JAMES  DEACON,  Steward. 
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SUNDAY,  October  1,  1899. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Cost  per  Unit.   Amount. 

Rolled  oats (JO    Ibs.  3  10  $      93 

Milk 35    gals.  25  8  75 

Coffee 4£  Ibs.  9  40 

Beef 210     "  5J  11  55 

Potatoes 4    bus.  40  1  60 

Onions 2     "  60  1  20 

Bread 200    Ibs.  2  4  00 

Sugar 30     "  4.10  1  23 

Apple  butter 20     "  3  60 

$30  26 

BILL  OF   FARE. 

Breakfast. — Oat  meal,  milk,  sugar,  apple  butter,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Roast  beef,  potatoes,  onions,  gravy,  bread. 
Supper. — Bread  and  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates,  194. 

MONDAY,  October  2,  1899. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Coffee 9  Ibs.  9  $      81 

Bread 200   "  2  4  00 

Jelly 25   "  2  50 

Sausage  meat 150   "  5j  8  25 

Potatoes  .  3  bus.  40  1  20 


$14  76 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Irish  stew,  bread,  jelly,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  sausage,  potatoes,  gravy,  bread. 
Supper. — Bread,  bologna,  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates,  l!<6. 

TUESDAY,  October  3,  1899. 

Articles.                                                                       Quality .  Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Potatoes 3  bus.  40          $  1  20 

Frankfurts 20  Ibs.  7|            I  55 

Butter 15    "  16              2  40 

Coffee 9    "  9                  81 

Bread 200   "  2              4  00 

Beef  hearts 60   "  4              2  40 

Salt  Pork 50    "  6}            3  13 

Beans  .                                                                     40   "  1  75              1  17 


$16  66 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Boiled  potatoes,  frankfurts,  bread,  butter,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Beef  hearts   and   pork,    bean   soup,    bread   dressing,    gravy, 
pickles,  bread. 

Supper. — Bread,  coffee,  johnny  cake. 
Number  of  inmates,  196. 
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WEDNESDAY,  October  4,  1899. 

Articles.  Qumitiiy.  Gist  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Corn  meal 40  Ibs.           210          $      42 

Sugar 85    "             4  10              1  43 

Coffee 10   "                   9                  9*> 

Bread 210    "                   24  20 

Apple  butter 35    "                  3              1  05 

Fresh  beef 210   "                   5i           11  55 

Potatoes 4  bus.              40               1  60 

Syrup 3  gal.               18                  54 

Milk  20   "                25              5  00 


$26  69 

BILL  OF   FARE. 

Breakfast. — Corn  meal,  milk,  sugar,  apple  butter,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fresh  beef  stew,  potatoes,  gravy,  bread. 
Supper. — Bread,  coffee,  Graham  rolls. 
Number  of  inmates,  196. 

THURSDAY,  October  5. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Coffee  ....       : 10  Ibs.  9  $90 

Jelly 30   "  2  60 

Bacon  ...        40    "  9  3  60 

Beef  hearts 70   "  4  2  80 

Bread 210   "  2  4  20 

Potatoes  .  3  bus.  40  1  20 


$13  30 

BILL  OF   FARE. 

Breakfast. — Irish  stew,  bread,  jelly,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Bacon  and  beef  hearts,  vegetable  soup,  bread,  gravy. 

Supper.  -Bread,  coffee,  syrup. 

Number  of  inmates,  196. 

FRIDAY,  October  6,  1899. 

Articles.  Articles.  Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Beans 70    Ibs.  1  75  $  2  04 

Salt  pork 5     "  6£  33 

Coffee 5     "  9  45 

Bread 210     "  2  4  20 

Fresh  pork 225     "  5ft  6  88 

Potatoes 3    bus.  4  1  20 

Turnips 5     "  30  1  50 

Tea ' 1J  Ibs.  18  27 

Apple  butter .  25     "  3  75 

$17  62 
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BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Beans,  apple  butter,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Fresh  fried  pork,  potatoes,  turnips,  gravy,  bread. 

Supper. — Bread,  tea  and  cake. 

Number  of  inmates,  196. 

SATURDAY,  October  7,  1899. 

Avticlt-s.                                                                             Quantity.   Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Rice 40  Ibs.                 4  $  1  60 

Sugar 30   "             4  10  1  23 

Jelly.               ....      30   "                   2  60 

Coffee 5    "                   9  45 

Bread 210   "                   2  4  20 

Corn  beef 100   "                   5*  5  50 

Cabbage 35  hds.               3  1  05 

Potatoes 3  bus.             40  1  20 

Prunes 30  Ibs.                 4£  1  35 

Tea  .                                                                              3    "                 18  54 


$17  72 
BILL  OF   FAKE. 

Breakfast. — Rice,  sugar,  jelly,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Corn  beef  and  cabbage,  potatoes,  gravy,  rice  soup,  bread. 

Supper. — Bread,  prunes,  coffee. 

Number  of  inmates,  196. 

MONDAY,  January  1,  1900. 

Articles  Quantity.    Cost  per  Unit.    Amount. 

Apple  butter 20  Ibs.  3  $      &0 

Coffee 10  "  9  90 

Butter 5  "  16  80 

Beef 200  "  6  12  00 

Potatoes 3  bus.  40  1  20 

Lard 20  Ibs.  6J  .       1  25 

Evaporated  apples 20  "  6J  1  30 

Flour   .                                                                          1  bbl.  2  85 


$20  90 

BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Fried  potatoes,  gravy,  apple  butter,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Roast  beef,  potatoes,  gravy,  bread,  apple  pie,  apples. 
Supper. — Bread  and  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates.  194. 

TUESDAY,  January  2,  1900. 

Articles.                                                                           Quantity.    Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Milk 15  gals.          25  $  3  75 

Evaporated  cream 3  cans.      4  50  2  25 

Sugar 28  Ibs.               4T2<>  1  15 

Jelly 20    "                 2  40 


Butter              

5  Ibs. 

15 

Coffee  

10   " 

9 

Sausage  meat.   ...            .    . 

100   " 

6 

Potatoes      

...        3  bus. 

40 

Sauerkraut  

3  gals. 

8J 

Prunes     

25  Ibs. 

41 

Flour   

1  bbl. 

Rolled  oats  . 

50  Ibs. 

3  15 
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75 
90 
6  00 
1  20 
l>5 

1  13 

2  85 
79 

.$21  42 
BIW,  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  milk,  sugar,  jelly,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  sausage,  potatoes,  sauerkraut,  gravy,  bread. 
Supper. — Bread,  prunes  and  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates,  194. 

WEDNESDAY,  January  3,  1900. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Peach  butter 12  Ibs.  3  $    36 

Coffee 10   "  9  90 

Butter 5  "  16  80 

Salt  pork . 150  "  6  9  00 

Milk 10  gals  25  2  50 

Potatoes 3  bus.  40  1  20 

Beans 60  Ibs.  1  65  2  65 

Flour 1  bbl.  2  85 

Peas .  50  Ibs.  1  25  1  00 


$20  26 
FARE. 

Breakfast. — Irish  stew,  peach  butter,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  pork,  beans,  pea  soup,  bread. 
Supper. — Bread,  Graham  rolls,  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates  194. 

THURSDAY,  January  4,  1900. 

Articles.  Quantity.    Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Sugar 27  Ibs.  4  10  $1  11 

Jelly 18   "  2  36 

Rice 20   "  4  80 

Butter 5    "  16  80 

Coffee 10   "  9  90 

Fresh  pork .  225  '"  5£  12  38 

Potatoes 3  bus.  40  1  20 

Currants 10  Ibs.  5|  58 

Sugar 10   "  4A  41 

Flour 1  bbl.  2  85 

$21  39 
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BIIvI,  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Rice,  sugar,  jelly,  bread,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Fried  pork,  potatoes,  gravy,  currant  pudding,  bread. 

Supper.  — Bread  and  coffee. 

Number  of  inmates,  194. 

FRIDAY,  January  5,  1900. 

Articles.  Quantity.    Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Syrup 6  gals.  15  $      90 

Coffee 10   Ibs.  9  90 

Butter 5    "  16  80 

Ham ' 100    "  6}  6  75 

Cabbage 25    hds.  3  25 

Flour 1    bbl.  2  85 

Lard 10  Ibs.  6£  65 

Corn  meal 25     "  2Tyff  26 

Molasses 3  gals.  9  27 

Milk 20    "  25  5  00 

Potatoes  .                                                                      3  bus.  40  1  20 


$20  33 

BILI<  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Pan  cakes,  syrup,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  ham,  cabbage,  potatoes,  gravy,  bread. 
Supper. — Bread,  cake  and  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates,  194. 

SATURDAY,  January  6,  1900. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Cost  per  Unit.    Amount. 

$  1  14 
20 
79 

1  50 
80 
45 
11  00 

1  20 

2  85 
36 


Sugar  

28  Ibs. 

4, 

Tellv  . 

10   " 

2 

Rolled  oats  

50   " 

3  15 

Evaporated   cream  

2  cans. 

4  50 

Butter  

.    .    .    .        5  Ibs. 

16 

Coffee  

5  '" 

9 

Fresh  pork  

200   " 

5' 

Potatoes  .    .               

3  bus. 

40 

Flour   ....            

1  bbl. 

Tea   . 

2  Ibs. 

18 

$20  29 

BII,L  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  milk,  sugar,  jelly,  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Boiled  pork,  potatoes,  gravy  and  bread. 
Supper. — Bread  and  tea. 
Number  of  inmates,  194. 
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SUNDAY,  January  7,  1899. 

Articles.                                                                       Quantity     Cost  per  Unit.  Amount. 

Apple  butter 20  Ibs.  3  60 

Liver • 100  "  2£  2  50 

Butter 5  "  16  80 

Coffee 10  "  9  90 

Frankfurts 50  "                   7J  3  88 

Potatoes 3  bus.  40  1  20 

Evaporated  apples 20 'Ibs.  6J  1  30 

Lard 10  "  6J  65 

Flour : 1  bbl.  2  85 

Milk.' 15  gals.  25  3  25 

$18  43 
BILL  OF  FARE. 

Breakfast. — Fried  liver,  potatoes,  apple  butter,  bread,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  liver  and  frankfurts,  potatoes,  gravy,  bread,  apple  pie. 
Supper. — Bread  and  coffee. 
Number  of  inmates,  194. 

JOHN  GOULD,  Steward. 


OHIO  STATE  REFORMATORY,  MANSFIELD,  O. 
BILL  OF  FARE  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  9,  1899. 


TUESDAY. 


Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Boiled  sauerkraut  and  pork,  radishes,  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Egg  omelet,  syrup,  bread,  tea. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Mashed  turnips  and  potatoes,  boiled  beef,  beet  pickles,  bread. 

Supper. — Stewed  prunes  and  peas,  radishes,  bread,  tea. 


THURSDAY. 


Breakfast. — Oatrneal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  pork  and  gravy,  dressing,  cold  slaw,  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Stewed  rice  and  raisins,  boiled  eggs,  bread,  tea. 


FRIDAY. 


Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  bacon,  creamed  potatoes,  radishes,  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Corn  beef  hash,  bread,  tea. 
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SATURDAY. 


Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Barley  soup,  beef,  beet  pickles,  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Bologna  with  mustard,  syrup,  bread,  tea. 


Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Baked  pork  and  beans,  cold  slaw,  radishes,  bread,  tea. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  sausage,  stewed  tomatoes,  radishes,  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Fried  potatoes  and  onions,  bread,  tea. 

Cost  of  subsistence  for  prisoners  for  month  ending  October  12, 

1899 $    602  47 

Cost  of  subsistence  for  officers 290  99 


Total $    893  46 

Average   population 271 

Average  number  officers  fed 15 

Average  cost  per  capita  per  day $  .09J 

Cost  of  subsistence  for  prisoners  for  month   ending  January   12, 

1900 : $    723  28 

Cost  of  subsistence  for  officers  . 298  49 


Total 11,021  77 

Average  population 295 

Average  number  officers  fed 16 

Average  cost  per  capita  per  day .09 

Cost  of  subsistence  for  prisoners  for  month  ending  April  12, 

1900 $1,041  48 

Cost  of  subsistence  for  officers 

"  "  "  hospital 19  48 


Total $1,060  96 

Average   population 336 

Average  cost  per  capita  per  day .10 


OF  FARE  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  9,  1900. 


TUESDAY. 


Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Pot  pie  with  boiled  beef,  bread,  water. 
Supper.— Fried  potatoes  and  onions,  bread,  tea. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Rolled  wheat,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  pork  chops,  gravy,  beet  pickles,  corn  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Stewed  peas  and  prunes,  bread,  tea. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Mashed  turnips  and  potatoes,  boiled  beef,  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Chipped   dried  beef,   cream  dressing,  boiled  potatoes,  bread, 
tea. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Rolled  wheat,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  bacon,  cream  potatoes,  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Beef,  potatoes,  onion  and  cabbage  stew,  bread,  tea. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Stewed  beans  and  pork,  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Bologna,  mustard,  syrup,  bread,  tea. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Rolled  wheat,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Beefsteak,  brown  gravy,  baked  potatoes  beet  pickles,  bread, 
tea. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal  with  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  pork  sausage,  stewed  tomatoes,  bread. 
Supper. — Evaporated  corn  and  beau  succotash,  bread,  tea. 


OF  FARE  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  9,  1900. 


TUESDAY. 


Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Potato  soup  with  beef,  radishes,  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Evaporated  corn  and  bean  succotash,  bread,  tea. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Breakfast. — Rolled  wheat,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Roast   beef,   gravy,   new   potatoes  baked   brown,    new  peas, 
butter,  bread,  coffee,  bananas. 

Supper. — Escalloped  corn,  syrup,  bread,  tea. 


THURSDAY. 


Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  milk,  sugar,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fried  pork  chops,  lettuce,  gravy,  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Stewed  peas  and  prunes,  bread,  tea. 
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FRIDAY. 


Breakfast. — Rolled  wheat,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Boiled  eggs,  stewed  tomatoes,  new  beans,  bread,  water. 
Supper. — Beef  stew,  bread,  tea. 


SATURDAY. 


Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Bean  soup  with  beef,  radishes,  bread,  water. 
Supper.  —Bologna  with  mustard,  syrup,  bread,  tea. 


STNDAY. 


Breakfast. — Rolled  wheat,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 
Dinner. — Roast  pork,  mustard,  mashed  potatoes,  new  peas,  bread,  tea. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  coffee. 

Dinner. — Pork  sausage,  gravy,  potatoes,  bread,  water. 

Supper. — Dried  chipped  beef  with  cream  dressing  on  toast,  bread,  tea. 

Cost  of  subsistence  for  prisoners  for  month  ending  July  12,  1900  .    .  $936  58 

Cost  of  subsistence  for  hospital 8  46 

Average  population 347  i 

Average  per  capita  per  day .09 

Total $955  13 

Approved  : 

W.  E.  SEPTON,  Stipt. 


BILL  OF  FARE  AT  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  PRISON. 
JANUARY  1,  1900. 


Cost  per  capita  about  eight  and  a  half  cents  per  diem. 
SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  beans,  brown  bread  and  coffee. 
Supper. — Rice  pudding,  flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Flour  bread,  warm  brown  bread,  molasses  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Corned  beef,  vegetables  and  flour  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Indian  meal  mush,  flour  bread,  molasses  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — In  winter,  fish  hash,  flour  bread  and  pickles  or  apples. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 
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WEDNESDAY. 


Breakfast. — Corned  beef,  warm  brown  bread,  flour,  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fresh  beef  soup,  with  vegetables  and  flour  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  warm  brown  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 


THURSDAY. 


Breakfast. — Fish  hash,  flour  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Stewed  peas  or  beans,  pork  and  brown  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  coffee. 

Dinner. — In  winter,  fish  hash,  flour  bread  and  pickles  or  apples. 

Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Meat  hash,  warm  brown  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fresh  beef  soup,  with  vegetables  and  flour  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 


APRIL  1,  1900. 


SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  beans,  brown  bread  and  coffee. 
Supper. — Rice  pudding,  flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Flour  bread,  warm  brown  bread,  molasses  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Corned  beef,  vegetables  and  flour  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Indian  meal  mush,  flour  bread,  molasses  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — In  winter,  fish  hash,  flour  bread  and  pickles  or  apples. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Corned  beef,  warm  brown  bread,  flour  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fresh  beef  soup,  with  vegetables  and  flour  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  warm  brown  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast.  — Fish  hash,  flour  bread  and  coffee. 

Dinner. — Stewed  peas  or  beans,  pork  and  brown  bread. 

Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 
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FRIDAY. 


Breakfast. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  coffee. 

Dinner. — In  winter,  fish  hash,  flour  bread  and  pickles  or  apples. 

Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 


SATURDAY. 


Breakfast. — Meat  hash,  warm  brown  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fresh  beef  soup,  with  vegetables  and  flour  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 


JULY  1,  1900. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  beans,  brown  bread  and  coffee. 
Pnpper. — Rice  pudding,  flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

MONDAY 

Breakfast. — Flour  bread,  warm  brown  bread,  molasses  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Corned  beef,  vegetables  and  flour  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — In  summer.  Indian  meal  mush,  flour  bread  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Fish    hash,    flour    bread  and  green   corn,    string  beans  or 
tomatoes  in  their  season. 

Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast.— Corned  beef,  warm  brown  bread,  flour  baead  and  coffee. 
Dinner. —Fresh  beef  soup,  with  vegetables  and  flour  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  warm  brown  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — In  summer,  oatmeal  pudding,  flour  bread  and  milk. 
Dimmer. — Stewed  peas  or  beans,  pork  and  brown  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  coffee. 

Dinner. — Fish    hash,    flour    bread    and   green    corn,    string  beans  or 
tomatoes  in  their  season. 

Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast — In  summer,  meat  hash,  warm  brown  bread  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Fresh  beef  soup,  with  vegetables  and  flour  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 
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OCTOBER  1,  1900. 


SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Baked  beans,  brown  bread  and  coffee. 
Supper. — Rice  pudding,  flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Flour  bread,  warm  brown  bread,  molasses  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Corned  beef,  vegetables  and  flour  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — In  summer,  Indian  meal  mush,  flour  bread  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Fish    hash,    flour    bread   and    green   corn,    string   beans    or 
tomatoes  in  their  season. 

Supper. — T?lour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Corned  beef,  warm  brown  bread,  flour  bread  and  coffee. 
Dinner. — Fresh  beef  soup,  with  vegeables  and  flour  bread. 

Supper. — Flour  bread,  warm  brown  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 
• 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — In  summer,  oatmeal  pudding,  flour  bread  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Stewed  peas  or  beans,  pork  and  brown  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  coffee. 

Dinner. — Fish    hash,    flour   bread   and    green   corn,    string   beans    or 
tomatoes  in  their  season. 

Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — In  summer,  meat  hash,  warm  brown  bread  and  milk. 
Dinner. — Fresh  beef  soup,  with  vegetables  and  flour  bread. 
Supper. — Flour  bread,  molasses  and  cocoa. 

C.  E.  Cox,    Warden. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  WORKHOUSE. 

SUNDAY,  January  1,  1899. 

508  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash 103    Ibs.  $  5  13 

Potatoes  for  hash .., 6£  bus.  3  12 

Onions  for  hash    .            1    pk.  12 
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Cornmeal  for  corn  bread 250    Ibs.  2  00 

Pepper,  &c 05 

Flour  for  thickening 15      "  23 

Coffee 5      "  75 

Chicory , 3£    "  20 


$11  60 
Dinner. — 

Beans  for  soup 15  Ibs.  $       30 

Barley  for  soup 10  "  20 

Onions  for  soup ft    ....      1  pk.  12 

Vinegar 2  gals.  20 

Cabbage 8  bbl.  9  20 

Salt 10 

Meat 309  Ibs.  10  23 

Bread 3  10 

Flour  for  thickening 12  "  20 


$23  65 
Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs.  $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Molasses 2J  gals.  25 

Bread .' 3  10 

Coffee 5    Ibs.  75 

Chicory 3$    "  20 


$  6  00 
Amount  for  the  day $41  25 

NEW  YEAR,  January  2,  1899. 

478  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast.—                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash ....  100    Ibs.  $  4  96 

Potatoes  for  hash 6}  bus.  3  12 

Onions  for  hash 1    pk.  12 

Cornmeal  for  corn  bread 250    Ibs.  2  00 

Pepper,  &c 5 

Flour  for  thickening 15      "  23 

Coffee 5      "  75 

Chicory 3£    "  20 


$11  43 
Dinner. — 

Beans  for  soup 15  Ibs.  $      30 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions  for  soup 1  pk.  12 

Vinegar 2  gals.  20 

Potatoes 11  bus.  5  50 
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Bread 3  10 

Salt 10 

Flour  for  thickening 12  Ibs.                 20 

Meat                                                                                   .  300  "              9  92 


$19  64 
Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 25    Ihs.  $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Molasses 2J  gals.  25 

Bread 3  10 

Coffee 5    Ibs.  75 

Chicory 3£    "  20 

$  6  00 


Amount  for  the  day $37  07 

JANUARY,  3,  1899. 
446  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash 100    Ibs.  $  5  00 

Potatoes  for  hash 5J  bus.  2  75 

Onions  for  hash   .    .    .    , 1    pk.  12 

Cornmeal 225    Ibs.  1  80 

Pepper 5 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Coffee 4£    "  68 

Chicory 2      "  12 


$10  72 
Dinner. — 

Beans  for  soup 15    Ibs.  $      30 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions  for  sonp 1    pk.  12 

Vinegar 2    gals.  20 

Rice 45    Ibs.  1  80 

Salt 10 

Meat .303      "  9  97 

Bread 2  80 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

$15  69 
Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs.  $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Molasses 2$  gals.  25 

Bread -  2  80 

Coffee 4J  Ibs.  68 

Chicory 2      "  12 

$  5  55 


Amount  for  the  day $31  96 
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JANUARY  4,  1899. 

446  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash 123    Ibs.  $  4  56 

Potatoes  for  hash 5J  bus.  2  75 

Onions  for  hash 1    pk.  12 

Corn  meal  for  corn  bread 225    Ibs.  1  80 

Pepper    5 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Coffee ' 4£    "  68 

Chicory 2      "  12 


$10  28 
Dinner. — 

Peas  for  soup 15    Ibs.  $      23 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions  for  soup 1    pk.  12 

Vinegar 2    gals.  20 

Beans,  Navy ' 80    Ibs.  1  60 

Salt 10 

Meat 245      "  9  12 

Bread 2  80 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 


$14  57 
Supper. — 

Dried  apples 25    Ibs.  $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Molasses 2£  gals.  25 

Bread 2  80 

Coffee .    .  4|  Ibs.  68 

Chicory  .  2      "  12 


$  5  55 
Amount  for  day $30  40 

JANUARY  5,  1899. 

445  PRISONERS. 

Bieakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash  meat 123    Ibs.  $  4  56 

Potatoes  for  hash 5£  bus.  2  75 

Onions 1    pk.  12 

Cornmeal  for  corn  bread 225    Ibs.  1  80 

Pepper 5 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Coffee 4£    "  68 

Chicory 2      "  12 

$10  28 
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Dinner. — 

Beans  for  soup 15    Ibs.        $      30 

Barley  for  soup 10      "                  20 

Onions  for  soup 1    pk.                 12 

Vinegar 2    gals.              20 

Dried  peas ' 80    Ibs.            1  20 

Salt 10 

Meat 245      "  9  12 

Bread 2  80 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "                   20 

(  $14  24 
Supper. — 

Dried  apples  arid  prunes 25    Ibs.        $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "                  20 

Molasses 2J  gals.              25 

Bread 2  80 

Coffee . 4£lbs.                68 

Chickory 2      "                  12 


$5  55 
Amount  for  day $30  07 

JANUARY  6,  1899. 

445  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash  meat 100    Ibs.  $  3  72 

Potatoes  for  hash 5J  bus.  2  75 

Onions  for  hash 1    pk.  12 

Cornmeal 225    Ibs.  1  80 

Pepper 5 

Flour  for  thickening '  .    .    12      "  20 

Coffee 4J    "  68 

Chicory 2J    "  12 

$  9  44 
Dinner. — 

Beans  for  soup 15  Ibs.  30 

Barley 10  "  20 

Onions 1  pk.  12 

Vinegar 2  gals.  20 

Lima  beans 80  Ibs.  4  80 

Salt 10 

Bread .    : 2  80 

Meat 200  "  7  44 

Flour  for  thickening 12  "  20 

$16  16 
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Supper. — 

Molasses 10    gals.      $  2  50 

Bread 2  80 

Coffee      4£  Ibs.                68 

Chicory  .    .    , 2£    "                   12 

$  6  10 


Amount  for  day $31  70 

JANUARY  7,  1899. 

449  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash   meat 108    Ibs.  $  4  02 

Potatoes  for  hash.  . 5£  bus.  2  75 

Onions 1    pk.  12 

Corn  meal  for  corn  bread 225    Ibs.  1  80 

Pepper     5 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Coffee 4£    "  68 

Chickory 2£    "  12 

$  9  74 

Dinner. — 

Peas  for  soup 15    Ibs.  $      23 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions  for  soup 1    pk.  12 

Vinegar 2    gals.  20 

Rutabagas 10    bus.  3  50 

Salt 10 

Meat 217    Ibs.  8  07 

Bread 2  80 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 


$15  42 


Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs. 

Flour  for  thickening 12      " 

Molasses 2J  gals. 

Bread 

Coffee 4£  Ibs. 

Chickory 2£    " 


$  5  55 
Amount  for  the  day $30  71 
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WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  7,  1899. 


No.  Prisoners.  Amount. 

January  1 5l»8  $  41   25 

"        2 478  37  07 

3         446  31  96 

"        4 446  30  40 

"        5 445  30  07 

"        6 445  31  70 

7 449  30  71 

Total 3217  $233  16 

Average  per  day  for  each  prisoner  for  week,  7^  cents. 

APRIL  1,  1899. 

434  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash 122    Ibs.  $  4  49 

Potatoes  for  hash 5£  bus.  2  75 

Onions 1    pk.  12 

Cornmeal 220    Ibs.  1  76 

Pepper 05 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Coffee 4£    "  68 

Chicory , 2J    "  12 

$10  17 
Dinner. — 

Beans  for  soup 15    Ibs.  $     .30 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions 1    pk.  12 

Vinegar 2    gals.  20 

Lima  beans 80    Ibs.  4  80 

Salt 10 

Meat ( 244      "  8  98 

Bread 2  80 

Flour  for  thickening 20 

$16  90 
Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs.  $  1  25 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Molasses 2J  gals.  25 

Bread ....   .   .  '    2  80 

Coffee 4J  Ibs.  68 

Chicory 2£    "  12 

$  5  30 


Amount  for  the  day $32  37 
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SUNDAY,  April  2,  1899. 

422  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast.--                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash        113    Ibs.  $  4  20 

Potatoes  for  hash 5    bus.  2  25 

Onions        1    pk.  12 

Cornmeal 210    Ibs.  ,  1  68 

Pepper 05 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Coffee 4      "  60 

Chicory 2     •"  10 

f  9  20 
Dinner. — 

Peas  for  soup 15    Ibs.  $       25 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions  for  soup 1     pk.  15 

Vinegar 2    gals.  20 

Sauerkraut §  bbl.  5  32 

Potatoes  for  kraut , 4    bus.  1  80 

Meat 226    Ibs.  8  40 

Salt 10 

Bread  .  2  70 


$19  12 
Amount  for  the  day $28  32 

APRII,,  3,  1899. 
422  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash 100  Ibs.  $  3  60 

Potatoes  for  hash .      5  bus.  2  25 

Onions  for  hash 1  pk.  15 

Cornmeal 210  Ibs.  •      1  68 

Pepper 05 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Coffee 4      "  60 

Chicory 2      "  10 


$  8  63 
Dinner. — 

Beans  for  soup 15    Ibs.  $      30 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions  for  soup 1    pk.  12 

Vinegar 2    gals.  20 

Rice 40   Ibs.  1  60 

Meat 200.    "  7  20 

Bread 2  70 

Salt 10 

$12  42 
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Supper. — 

Molasses 10    gals.  $  2  50 

Coffee 4    Ibs.  60 

Chicory 2      "  10 

Bread 2  70 


$  5  90 
Amount  for  the  day $26  95 

APRIL  4,  1899. 
416  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —  Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash 100  Ibs.  $  3  50 

Potatoes  for  hash 5  bus.  2  25 

Onions  for  hash 1  pk.  12 

Corn  meal  for  corn  bread 2(0  Ibs.  1  60 

Flour  for  thickening 12  "  20 

Coffee '. 4  "  60 

Chicory 2  "  10 

I  8  37 
Dinner. — 

Beans  for  soup 15  Ibs.  $      30 

Barley  for  soup 10  "  20 

Onions  for  soup 1  pk.  12 

Vinegar 2  gals.  20 

.     Beans 75  Ibs.  1  50 

Bread 2  60 

Salt. 10 

.     Meat 200  "  7  00 

Flour  for  thickening ....    12  "  20 


$12  22 
Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs.  $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Molasses 2J  gals.  25 

Coffee : 4    Ibs.  60 

Chicory 2      "  10 

Bread   .  2  60 


$  5  25 

Amount  for  day $25  84 

APRIL  5,  1899. 

408  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                     Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash  meat 100    Ibs.  $  3  50 

Potatoes  for  hash  .                                                                 5    bus.  2  25 
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Onions  

.   .   .      1    pk. 

$      20 

Cornmeal  

.    .    .  200    Ibs. 

1  60 

Flour  for  thickening  

.    .        12      " 

20 

Pepper  

05 

Coffee  

.   .   .      4      " 

60 

Chicory  

,  ',    ,      2      " 

10 

$  8  50 

Dinner.  — 

Peas  for  soup  

.    .    .    15    Ibs. 

$      25 

Barley  for  soup  

.   .    .    10      " 

20 

Onions  for  soup  

.   .    .      1    pk. 

20 

Vinegar  .    .    .    

.    .    .      2    gals, 

20 

Bread   

2  60 

Meat  

.    .    .  200  Ibs. 

7  30 

Salt  

10 

Dried  peas  

.    .    .    80      " 

1  20 

Flour  for  thickening  

.    ,    ,    12      " 

20 

$12  25 

Supper.  — 

Ginger  bread  

f3  50 

White  bread  

1  50 

Coffee  

.    .    .      4    Ibs. 

60 

Chickory  

2      " 

10 

$5  70 

Amount  for  day    

.    .  $26  45 

' 

APRII,  6, 

1899. 

407  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast.  — 

Quantity. 

Amount. 

Hash  meat  

.    .    .  100    Ibs. 

$  3  50 

Potatoes  for  hash   

.    .   .      5    bus. 

2  25 

Onions  , 

,    .    .      1    pk. 

15 

Cornmeal   

.    .200    Ibs. 

1  60 

Flour  for  thickening  

.    .    .    12      " 

20 

Coffee  , 

,    .    .      4      " 

60 

Chicory   .    .    

.    .   .      2      " 

10 

Pepper    

05 

$  8  45 

Dinner.  — 

Meat    

.    .    .  200    Ibs. 

$  7  30 

Beans  

.    .    .    75      " 

1  50 

Beans  for  soup  

.    .    .    15      " 

30 

Barley  for  soup  

.    .    .    10      " 

20 

Onions  for  soup  

.   .   .      1    pk. 

15 

Salt  . 

10 
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Flour  for  thickening 12    Ibs.  $      20 

Bread 2  «0 

Vinegar 2    gals.  20 

$12  55 
Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs.  $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Molasses 2J  gals.  25 

Bread 2  60 

Coffee 4    Ibs.  60 

Chicorv  .                                                                                 2      "  10 


$  5  25 
Amount  for  day $26  25 

APRIL  7,  1899. 
411  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                        Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash  meat 100  Ibs.  $  3  50 

Potatoes  for  hash 5  bus.  2  25 

Onions 1  pk.  15 

Cornmeal 200  Ibs.  1  60 

Pepper 05 

Flour  for  thickening 12  "  20 

Coffee.   ....... 4  "  60 

Chickory 2  "  10 

$  8  45 
Dinner. — 

Meat 300  Ibs.  $  7  40 

Peas  for  soup 15  "  25 

Onions  for  soup 1  pk.  15 

Barley  for  soup 10  Ibs.  20 

Salt 10 

Bread 2  60 

Flour  for  thickening 12  "  20 

Lima  beans :    .    75  "  3  75 

Vinegar 2  gals.  20 

$14  85 
Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs.  $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Molasses 2£    gals.  25 

Bread       2  60 

Coffee 4    Ibs.  60 

Chicory 2      "  10 

$  5  25 


Amount  for  the  day $28  55 
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WEEK  ENDING  APRII,  7,  1899. 

No.  Prisoners.  Amount. 

April  1 434  $  32  37 

"      2 422  28  32 

"      3 422  26  95 

«      4 416  25  84 

"      5 408  26  45 

"      6 407  26  25 

"      7  .                                                                                      .  411  28  55 


Total , 2920  $194  73 

Average  per  day  for  each  prisoner  for  the  week  6^-^  cents. 

JULY  1,  1899. 

368  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                     Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash  meat 90    Ibs.  $  3  40 

Potatoes  for  hash 4J  bus.  2  25 

Onions  for  hash f  pk.  15 

Cornnieal 180    Ibs.  .1  44 

Pepper 5 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Coffee .      4      "  60 

Chicory 2      "  10 


$  8  19 
Dinner. — 

Meat 185    Ibs.  $  6  80 

Beans  for  soup 10      "  20 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions  for  soup f  pk.  15 

Vinegar 2    gals.  20 

Beans           65    Ibs.  1  30 

Flour  for  thickening 10      "  15 

Bread 2  50 

Salt  .  10 


111  60 
Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 20    Ibs.  $  1  20 

Flour  for  thickening 10      "  15 

Molasses 2£  gals.  25 

Bread 2  50 

Coffee 4    Ibs.  60 

Chicory 2      "  10 


$  4  80 
Amount  for  the  day $24  59 
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SUNDAY,  July  2,  1899. 
351  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast.—                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash  meat 5*5    Ibs.  $  3  50 

Potatoes  for  hash 4£  bus.  2  25 

Onions 1    pk.  15 

Pepper 05 

Bread 2  50 

Flour  for  thickening 10    Ibs.  15 

Coffee 4      "  60 

Chicory   . 2      "  10 


$  9  30 
Dinner. — 

Meat 190  Ibs.  $  7  10 

Peas  for  soup 15  "  25 

Barley  for  soup 10  "  20 

Onions  for  soup 1  pk.  15 

Vinegar 2  gals.  20 

String  beans 14  bus.  4  90 

Bread 2  50 

Salt  .  10 


$15  40 
Amount  for  the  day $24  70 

JUI,Y  3,  1898. 
350  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                        Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash  meat 90    Ibs.  $  3  40 

Potatoes  for  hash 4    bus.  1  80 

Onions £  pk.  15 

Pepper    , 05 

Cornmeal 175    Ibs.  1  40 

Flour  for  thickening 10      "  15 

Coffee 3£    "  53 

Chicory 2      "  10 

$  7  58 
Dinner. — 

Meat 185  Ibs.  $  6  85 

Tomatoes 12  bus.  3  68 

Beans  for  soup 15  Ibs.  20 

Barley  for  soup 10  "  20 

Onions  for  soup 1  pk.  15 

Bread 2  20 

Salt 10 

Vinegar ' 2  gals.  20 

$13  50 
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Supper. — 

Molasses 9    gals.      $  2  25 

Bread 2  20 

Coffee 3}  Ibs.                53 

Chicory 2      "                  10 

$  5  08 


Amount  for  the  day    ...................  $26  16 

JUI.Y  4,  1899. 

350  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast.  —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash  meat  ....................  115    Ibs.  $  4  25 

Potatoes  for  hash  .................      4J  bus.  2  12 

Onions  for  hash  .........    .........      1    pk.  15 

Pepper  ......................  05 

White  bread  ........    ........    .    .  2  20 

Flour  for  thickening  ...............    10    Ibs.  15 

Coffee  ......................      3£    "  ,       53 

Chicory   .....................      2      "  10 

$  9  55 
-Dinner.  — 

Shoulders   ....................  515    Ibs.  $36  00 

Bread  ......................  4  40 

Coffee  ......................      8      "  1  20 

Chicory   .....................      4      "  20 

Sugar  ......................    50      "  2  50 

Milk  .............    ..........    20    gals.          2  00 

.     .    /  Lima  beans  ..............    60    Ibs.  3  00 

Succotash                                                                            10Q    doz  3  OQ 


Flour  for  thickening  ...............    10    Ibs.  15 

$52  45 


Amount  for  the  day $62  00 

July  5,  1899. 
345    PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash  meat ;    ....    90    Ibs.  $  3  26 

Potatoes  for  hash 4    bus.  2  00 

Onions  for  hash f  pk.  15 

Pepper 05 

Cornmeal 175    Ibs.  1  40 

Flour  for  thickening 10      "  15 

Coffee 3J    "  53 

Chicory 2      "  10 

$  7  64 
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Dinner. — 

Meat 175  Ibs.        $  6  52 

Peas 65  "              1  00 

Beans  for  soup 10  "                  20 

Barley  for  soup 10  "                  20 

Onions  for  soup f  pk.                15 

Bread 2  20 

Vinegar 2  gals.              20 

Salt  ...       10 

Flour  for  thickening -. 10  Ibs.                15 


$10  72 
Supper. — 

Ginger  bread $  3  50 

White  bread 1  10- 

Coffee 3J  Ibs.                53 

Chicory 2      "                   10 


,   .  $  5  23 

Amount  for  the  day $23  59- 

JULY  6,  1899. 
349  PRISONERS. 
Breakfast. —  Quantity. 

Hash  meat 90    Ibs. 

.  Potatoes  for  hash 4    bus. 

Onions  for  hash £  pk. 

Flour  for  thickening 10    Ibs. 

Cornmeal 175      " 

Pepper     .    .    

Coffee 3£    " 

Chicory 2      " 


$  7  87 
Dinner. — 

Meat 192    Ibs.  $  7  00 

Beans  for  soup 10      "  20- 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions  for  soup .    .        f    pk.  15 

Vinegar 2    gals.  20 

Salt 10 

Bread 2  20 

Flour  for  thickening 10    Ibs.  15 

Navy  beans. 65      "  1  30 

111  50 
Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs.  $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 10      "  20 

Bread  .  2  20 
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Molasses 2|  gals.  25 

Coffee 3£  Ibs.  53 

Chicory   . 2      "  10 

$  4  78 


Amount  for  the  day $24  15 

JULY  7,  1899. 

351   PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —  Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash 90    Ibs.  $  3  50 

Onions  for  hash           f  pk.  15 

Potatoes  for  hash   . 4    bus.  2  00 

Flour  for  thickening 10    Ibs.  15 

Pepper , 05 

Cornmeal 175      "  1  40 

Coffee 3*    "  53 

Chicory 2      "  10 

$  7  88 
Dinner. — 

Meat 195    Ibs.  $  7  09 

Peas  for  soup 15      "  25 

Onions  for  soup f  pk.  15 

Bread 2  20 

Lima  beans 65    Ibs.  3  25 

Flour  for  thickening 10      "  15 

Vinegar 2    gals.  20 

Salt 10 

Barley  for  soup 10    Ibs.  20 

$13  59 
Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs.  $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 10      "  15 

Molasses     .    .               2i  gals.  25 

Bread 2  20 

Coffee 3£  Ibs.  53 

Chicory 2      "  10 

$  4  73 


Amount  for  the  day $26  20 

WEEK  ENDING  JULY  7,  1899. 

No.  Prisoners.  Amount. 

July  1 368  $  24  59 

"2 351  24  70 

"    3   .                                                                                     .    350  26  16 
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July  4 350  $  62  00 

"5 345  23  59 

"6 349  24  15 

"    7  .                                                                                  .  351  26  20 


Total 2464  $211  39 

Average  per  man  per  day  for  the  week,  &ffa  cents. 

OCTOBER  1,  1899. 
435  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash  meat 103    Ibs.  $  4  00 

Potatoes  for  hash  .....' 5£  bus.  2  75 

Onions  for  hash 1    pk.  12 

Pepper  for  hash , 05 

Thickening  of  flour 12    Ibs.  20 

Coffee 4j    "  68 

Chicory 2J    "  12 

Bread,  white 2  70 

$10  62 
Dinner. — 

Meat 207    Ibs.  $  8  05 

Cabbage 8    bbls.  9  20 

Beans  for  soup 15    Ibs.  30 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions  for  soup .      1    pk.  12 

Vinegar 2    gals.  20 

Salt .  10 

Bread   .  2  70 


$20  87 
Amount  for  the  day ..." $31  49 

OCTOBER  2,  1899. 
435  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount 

Meat  for  hash 100    Ibs.  $  4  00 

Onions  for  hash 1    pk.  12 

Potatoes  for  hash 5J  bus.  2  75 

Pepper  for  hash 05 

Flour  for  thickening 12    Ibs.  20 

Cornmeal 220      "  1  76 

Coffee 4|    "  68 

Chicory 2£    "  12 

$  9  68 
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Dinner. — 

Meat 215    Ibs.         $  8  25 

Peas  for  soup 15      "                  23 

Barley  for  soup 10      "                  23 

Onions 1    pk.                 15 

Bread       2  70 

Salt 10 

Vinegar 2    gals.              20 

Rice  .                                                                                 .  45    Ibs.            2  25 


$14  08 

Supper. — 

Dried  apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs.         $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

Molasses 2£  gals.  25 

Bread 2  70 

Coffee 4J  Ibs.  68 

Chicory 2£    "  12 

$  5  45 


Amount  for  the  day $29  21 

OCTOBER  3,  1899. 

427  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                        Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash 130    Ibs.  $  4  60 

Potatoes  for  hash 5J  bus.  2  65 

Onions  for  hash 1    pk.  15 

Flour  for  thickening 12    Ibs.  20 

Pepper 5 

Cornmeal 210      "  1  68 

Coffee 4}    "  65 

Chicory 2      "  10 


$  9  98 

Dinner. — 

Meat 260  Ibs.         $  9  50 

Beans  for  soup 15      "  30 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions  for  soup 1  pk.  15 

Dried   peas .  75  Ibs.  1  15 

Salt 10 

Vinegar 2  gals.  20 

Flour  for  thickening 12  Ibs.  20 

Bread '. 2  70 

$14  50 
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Supper. — 

Dried  apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs.        $  1  60 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "                  20 

Molasses 2J  gals.              25 

Bread 2  70 

Coffee 4}  Ibs.               65 

Chicory   .  2      "                   10 


$  5  40 
Amount  for  the  day $29  88 

OCTOBER  4,  1899. 

433  PRISONERS. 
Breakfast. —  Quantity.       Amount. 

Meat  for  hash 90    Ibs.         $  3  28 

Potatoes  for  hash 5J  bus.  2  65 

Onions  for  hash 1    pk.  15 

Pepper  for  hash 05 

Flour  for  thickening 12    Ibs.  20 

Cornmeal 215      "  1  72 

Coffee 4£    "  68 

Chicory 2      "  10 

$  8  83 

Dinner. — 

Meat 200  Ibs.        $  8  00 

Beans  for  soup      15      "  30 

Barley  for  soup 10      "  20 

Onions  for  soup 1  pk.  15 

Flour  for  thickening 15  Ibs.  25 

Salt 10 

Vinegar 2  gals.  20 

Bread 2  70 

Beans  .                                                                                  .  75  Ibs.  1  50 


$13  40 


Supper. — 

Ginger  bread 

White  bread 

Coffee 4£lbs. 

Chicory 2      " 


$  6  03 
Amount  for  the  day -  $28  26 
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OCTOBER  5,  1899. 

436  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast  —                                                                                          Quantity.  Amount. 

Hash  meat 115    Ibs.  $  4  00 

Potatoes  for  hash 5J  bus.  2  65 

Onions  for  hash. 1    pk.  15 

Pepper  for  hash 05 

Flour  for  thickening 15    Ibs.  25 

Cornmeal 220      "  1  76 

Coffee  ....'. 4£    "  68 

Chicory 2      "  10 


$  9  64 
Dinner. — 

Meat. 215  Ibs.  $  8  25 

Lima  beans 75      "  3  75 

Beans  for  soup  .    .    . , 15      "  30 

Onions  for  soup 1  pk.  15 

Barley  for  soup 10  Ibs.  20 

Flour  for  thickening 15      "  25 

Salt 10 

Vinegar 2  gals.  20 

Bread   .  2  70 


$15  90 
Supper. — 

Molasses 10    gals.  $  2  70 

Bread 2  70 

Coffee  . 4J  Ibs.  68 

Chicory 2      "  10 


$  6  18 
Amount  for  the  day $31  72 

OCTOBER  6,  1899. 

426  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash :    ....  100    Ibs.  $  4  00 

Potatoes  for  hash 5    bus.  2  50 

Onions  for  hash 1    pk.  15 

Pepper  for  hash 05 

Flour  for  thickening 15    Ibs.  25 

Cornmeal 210      "  1  68 

Coffee 4£    "  68 

Chicory 2      "  10 

$  9  41 
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Dinner. — 

Meat 210  Ibs.        *  8  05 

Peas  for  soup 15  "                  25 

Onions  for  soup 1  pk.                15 

Barley  for  soup 10  Ibs.                20 

Sweet  potatoes 4  bbls.          6  00 

Salt 10 

Vinegar 2  gals.              20 

Bread   .  2  75 


$17  70 
Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes       25    Ibs. 

Flour  for  thickening 12      " 

Molasses 2£    gals. 

Bread 

Coffee 4£    Ibs. 

Chicory 2      " 

$  5  58 


Amount  for  the  day f 32  69 

OCTOBER  7,  1899. 

427  PRISONERS. 

Breakfast. —                                                                                         Quantity.  Amount. 

Meat  for  hash 100    Ibs.  $  4  00 

Potatoes  for  hash 5    bus.  2  50 

Onions  for  hash 1    pk.  15 

Pepper  for  hash 05 

Flour  for  thickening 15    Ibs.  25 

Cornmeal 210      "  1  68 

Coffee .      4£    "  68 

Chicory 2      "  10 


$  9  41 
Dinner. — 

Meat . 210    Ibs.  $  8  05 

Beans  for  soup 15      "  30 

Onions  for  soup 1    pk.  15 

Barley  for  soup 10    Ibs.  20 

Salt 10 

Vinegar 2  gals.  20 

Bread 2  75 

Dried  peas 75    Ibs.  1  15 

Flour  for  thickening 12      "  20 

$13  10 
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Supper. — 

Apples  and  prunes 25    Ibs.  $  1  50 

Flour  for  thickening 12      •'  20 

Molasses 2J    gals.  25 

Bread 2  75 

Coffee 4 \    Ibs.  68 

Chicory 2      "  10 

$  5  48 


Amount  for  the  day $27  99 

WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  7,  1899. 

No.  Prisoners.  Amount. 

October  1 435  $  31  49 

2 435  29  21 

3 427  29  88 

4 433  28  26 

5 436  31  72 

6 426  32  69 

7   .                                                                              .427  27  99 


Total  .....................  3019  $211  24 

Average  per  day  per  man  for  the  week,  7  cents. 

RUEHRWEIN,  Superintendent. 


The  workhouse,  while  it  is  essentially  a  penal  institution, 
yet  it  has  good  cause  for  being  considered  both  reformatory 
and  charitable  as  a  measure  in  the  great  work  of  "  building 
character.  '  '  The  highest  authority  defines  both  the  penitentiary 
and  workhouse  "a  prison  in  which  convicted  offenders  are 
subject  to  a  course  of  discipline  and  instruction,  with  a  view 
to  their  reformation." 

The  first  thought  in  every  measure  associated  with  the 
prison  discipline  has  for  its  prime  object  the  improving  of  the 
individual.  This,  in  spite  of  the  thought  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  universal,  that  penal  institutions  are  among  the  relics 
of  a  barbarous  age.  Along  this  line,  contributing  in  no  small 
measure  to  its  furtherance,  is  the  provision  that  all  who  are 
committed  to  our  care  must,  when  it  is  at  all  possible,  be 
engaged  in  some  useful  labor.  Recognizing  also  the  value  of 
moral  and  religious  influences  in  the  effort  to  build  up  a  desir- 
able character,  ample  provisions  are  made  for  help  in  this 
direction. 
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The  workhouse,  in  its  measures,  deals  with  a  more  varied 
people  than  the  penitentiary,  since  the  category  of  crimes  for 
which  offenders  may  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  is  much  greater 
in  number,  and  generally  speaking  are  deemed  to  be  less 
serious  and  not  calling  for  such  rigorous  treatment.  Although 
in  practice,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  less  crime  may  readily  be 
the  stepping  stone  to  a  greater  infraction  of  the  law. 

We  receive  about  four  thousand  prisoners  a  year,  with 
sentences  ranging  from  three  days  to  three  years.  The  average 
sentence  does  not  exceed  sixty  days,  and  an  average  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  per  day,  coming  from  almost  every  walk  of  life. 
Some  are  committed  who  have  no .  home,  and  such  as  the, 
insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  old  man  and  woman 
in  their  dotage,  the  armless,  the  legless,  the  imbecile,  the 
epileptic,  the  consumptive,  sick  or  well,  are  committed  to  the 
workhouse  at  times,  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  Inmates  of 
the  city  infirmary,  leaving  the  ground  without  permission,  and 
others  who  have  been  turned  out  for  misbehavior,  when  found 
wandering  on  the  streets,  are  at  times  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
workhouse  by  the  judge  of  the  police  court,  and  are  provided 
for.  We  have  the  young  boy  and  girl  over  sixteen  years  old 
being  held  as  prisoners.  Those  who  have  transgressed  the 
more  serious  phase  of  the  criminal  calendar,  and  have  been  in 
the  penitentiary  in  fact,  pretty  much  every  crime  in  the 
calendar  subject  to  workhouse  sentence,  are  represented  among 
our  prisoners. 

One  of  the  most  discourging  attempts  connected  with  our 
work  is  how  to  treat  the  "  first  offenders,"  the  conditions  being 
such  that  we  cannot  give  them  the  consideration  we  would 
like. 

The  workhouse  receives  everything  that  is  vile,  mean, 
dirty,  filthy,  in  rags,  with  vermin,  and  with  diseases  of  all 
kind. 

The  idleness  of  a  few  aged  female  prisoners  is  sometimes 
appalling.  The  life  of  the  aged  grows  tedious.  We  try  to 
keep  them  employed  and  interested.  The  poor  old  people 
would  be  more  contented  and  happy  if  they  were  in  some 
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institution  where  they  could  remain  the  balance  of  their  days, 
which  would  be  much  more  like  home  to  them,  and  be  freed 
from  the  stigma  of  the  workhouse  sentence. 

Some  inmates  are  committed  here  at  their  own  request  by 
the  judge  of  the  police  court,  who  are  poverty  stricken,  are 
without  friends  or  relatives  to  care  for  them.  Some  being 
unable  to  obtain  employment  so  they  could  earn  their  own 
living,  have  no  homes  to  shelter  them,  these  are  committed 
for  no  crime,  but  for  loitering.  The  police  court  has  no  juris- 
diction except  to  send  them  as  criminals,  to  keep  them  from 
starving  and  freezing,  at  the  people's  expense. 

Many  people  claim  that  intemperance  is  the  cause  of  all 
crimes.  All  criminals  are  not  drunkards.  Take  the  burglar, 
the  diesinker,  the  bank  robber,  the  engraver,  the  forger,  the 
professional  thief,  the  safe  blower,  the  housebreaker,  the  em- 
bezzler, the  counterfeiter — are  all  sober  when  at  their  work. 
They  could  not  do  their  work  successfully  if  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor. 

Many  who  are  sent  for  drunkenness  desire  to  be  sent. 
They  wish  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  own  support. 
Their  sentence  assures  them  good  food,  good  care  and  com- 
fortable accommodation  What  should  be  done  with  this  class 
is  a  very  difficult  problem.  In  many  instances  the  prisoner 
has  a  family  depending  upon  him.  In  all  such  cases  the  pun- 
ishment for  his  offense  falls  with  crushing  force  upon  his 
family  that  is  deprived  of  the  one  who  should  support  them. 
They  are  forced  to  struggle  to  maintain  themselves,  and  in 
many  cases,  they  are  unable  to  do  this.  They  are  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor  for  relief.  Such  are  the 
conditions  of  drunkards,  which  encourages  laziness  and  pro- 
motes pauperism,  causes  the  innocent  to  suffer  and  protects 
those  who  are  offenders  against  public  order  and  decency. 

Many  states  have  made  investigations  and  battled  with  this 
disease  with  a  hope  of  finding  that  some  community  might 
have  a  wiser  way  of  treating  this  class  of  criminals.  Short 
sentences  are  of  no  benefit  to  them,  and  it  interferes  with  the 
financial  success  of  the  institution.  Many  of  these  short  time 
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men  and  women  are  committed  during  the  year  over  and  over 
again.  Such  prisoners  become  a  permanent  drain  upon  the 
taxpayers  and  a  disgrace  to  society.  Every  prisoner  ought  to 
contribute  lo  his  support  and  maintenance  while  in  the 
institution. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  committed  to  our  care  arrive 
in  the  various  stages  of  drunkenness,  to  which  is  added,  in 
many  cases,  "bruises,  putrifying  sores,  wounds  and  delirium 
tremens."  Before  they  can  be  worked  they  must  have  a 
thorough  cleansing  and  healing.  This,  at  times,  engages  the 
entire  time  of  our  hospital  department,  and  in  so  far  is  a 
serious  drain  upon  the  help  which  rightly  belongs  to  others 
committed  to  our  keeping.  They  are  as  follows : 

First,  is  the  unfortunate  and  the  loiterer;  of  these  are 
found  quite  a  number,  who  from  ignorance  of  our  laws,  sick- 
ness and  want  of  employment,  seek  the  shelter  of  station 
houses  until  they  are,  of  necessity,  sent  to  the  workhouse  for 
keeping.  Of  this  class,  the  majority  are  able  and  willing  to 
work. 

Second,  is  the  beggar ;  this  class  is  found  to  be  the  most 
obnoxious  phase  of  humanity.  They  can  always  eat,  but 
never  will  work;  but,  fortunately,  they  have  to  work  while 
they  are  here. 

Third,  the  paupers ;  they  are  found  to  be  such  as  from 
age  and  physical  infirmity  entirely  unfit  to  be  received,  and 
yet  such  are  the  existing  laws  that  they,  when  arrested,  must 
be  committed  to  the  workhouse  or  be  turned  loose  upon  the 
public.  These  constitute  fully  ten  per  cent,  of  the  inmates, 
and  are  unproductive,  and  also  add  largely  to  the  expense  of 
the  institution. 

Fourth,  the  vicious,  intemperate  and  more  or  less  insane. 
For  the  proper  care  and  keeping  of  either,  no  facilities  are 
had,  and  they  are  sent  as  fast  as  it  is  practicable  through  the 
probate  court  to  the  insane  asylum.  For  the  intemperate 
there  is  no  provision,  other  than  a  temporary  one,  that  is,  to 
be  sobered  up,  worked,  discharged,  and  when  discharged  in  a 
few  days,  very  often  they  return  the  next  day,  the  same  round 
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is  run  again  and  again.  Such  men  and  women  are  more 
unfortunate  than  criminal.  The  question  has  been  frequently 
asked,  "Cannot  something  more  efficient  be  done  for  this 
class  ?  " 

A  large  percentage  of  the  prisoners  are  here  because  of 
not  having  business  occupations  in  order  to  live.  Committed 
crimes  to  get  money  when  their  offenses  were  plainly  traceable 
to  drunkenness.  Even  drunkenness  may  be  traced  to  despond- 
ency and  idleness  or  inability  to  find  employment.  Drunken- 
ness is  largely  the  result  of  want  of  employment.  Idleness 
leads  to  drunkenness  and  despondency  and  drunkenness  leads 
to  crime. 

The  outside  world  has  but  little  sympathy  with  the  mor- 
bid sentimentalist  who  believes  that  all  criminals  can  be 
reformed.  While  human  nature  remains  the  same  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  there  will  be  felons  to  be  punished  and  crim- 
inal laws  to  be  enforced  so  as  to  insure  peace  and  protection 
to  society.  The  reformation  of  prisoners  must  be  the  reform- 
ation of  their  habits,  bodily  behavior,  mental  judgment  and 
moral  improvement  against  crime,  and  thus  contributes  to 
public  security. 

Cruelty  is  not  the  thing  we  want  in  our  prisons,  but  we 
are  in  need  of  a  system  that,  while  thoroughly  humane,  and 
reformatory  intendency  will  operate  from  its  first  contact  with 
a  lawbreaker  to  convince  him  that  crime  does  not  pay,  that 
odds  will  always  be  against  him,  make  of  him  a  discouraged 
criminal.  The  discipline  of  penal  institutions  within  the  last 
century  has  been  greatly  advanced  in  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  criminals  in  our  prisons.  The  sentiments  of  humanity 
have  influenced  our  lawmakers  that  these  places  must  be  con- 
structed upon  sanitary  principles  with  due  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  prisoner.  Formerly  the  prisoner  was  regarded  as  un- 
worthy of  any  alleviation.  They  were  brutally  punished. 
Some  prisoners  in  our  institution -today  have  better  beds  and 
better  food  than  they  ever  had  when  they  were  outside  and 
free  to  provide  for  themselves. 

To  understand  the  prison  question  it  must  be   studied 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  prisoner's  cell  as  well  as  from  other 
standpoints.  We  must  see  what  discipline  would  most  surely 
make  for  the  reformation  of  the  inmates  the  life  and  safety  of 
property.  A  very  prominent  official  has  said,  UA  prisoner 
whose  mind  is  vicious  from  hereditary  taint,  and  whose 
infancy,  boyhood  and  manhood  have  been  in  environments 
that  were  low,  debasing  and  lawless,  the  courts  would  seldom 
err  in  extending  the  maximum  sentence  for  the  crime  for 
which  he  be  convicted." 

Many  wise  and  learned  men  say  that  some  criminals  are 
born,  and  are  not  much  to  blame  for  their  deeds.  Those  who 
make  criminals  are  accountable.  Often  the  crime  or  cause 
is  the  neglect  of  their  parents  in  caring  for  and  properly 
developing  them  in  their  youthful  life.  The  public,  however, 
must  protect  itself  against  both  classes. 

It  must  be  the  aim  of  the  management  to  show  the  pris- 
oners that  upon  themselves  depend  their  behavior  and  their 
treatment.  If  they  are  obedient  and  do  right,  they  will  be 
treated  with  justice  and  all  kindness,  and  any  intentional  vio- 
lation of  the  prison  rules  and  discipline  must  be  met  with  a 
firm  disciplinary  hand,  because  discipline  is  first  and  most 
essential  to  the  management  of  all  penal  institutions,  and  can 
only  be  effective  and  maintained  by  strict  obedience  to  all 
orders,  rules  and  regulations.  The  officials  feel  the  great 
responsibilities,  realizing  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  class  of 
men  and  women — young  and  old — as  to  their  future.  These 
responsibilities  are  sometimes  appalling.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  and  it  comes  to  almost  everyone  in  some  form  :  "  Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  To  us,  whose  life  work  is  the  care 
of  others,  into  whose  keeping  are  intrusted  hundreds  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  desperate  class  of  criminals — men  and 
women — it  is  a  solemn  duty. 

I  fully  agree  with  Warden  Nicholson,  who  said:  "There 
is  no  secret  in  knowing  how  to  properly  care  for  criminals. 
We  have  reached  that  condition  of  rational  development 
where  reason  must  take  place  of  effusive  exhibitions  of  senti- 
ment, and  practical  common  sense  methods  suited  to  the 
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exingencies  of  the  case  supercede  the  fanciful  schemes  pushed 
forward  as  reform  measures." 

The  late  Warden  M.  Cassidy  in  his  prison  works  said,  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  prisons  and  reformatories :  "  The 
care  of  thousands  of  individuals  in  these  institutions  is  of  as 
much  importance  to  the  community  as  any  other  public  inter- 
est. There  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  prison  keeping  as 
important  as  competent  officers.  Prison  keeping  should  be 
made  a  vocation,  not  a  mere  employment,  as  you  would  hire 
an  individual  to  do  some  work  for  you.  There  should  be  no 
test  of  a  prison  keeper  or  employee  other  than  a  test  of  his 
honesty  and  adaptability  for  the  work.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  be- 
lieve that  you  can  take  a  man  from  off  the  streets  and  make 
him  a  prison  keeper.  The  public  demand  that  the  head  of  a 
prison  should  be  efficient,  and  that  he  is  the  proper  authority 
to  run  the  prison.  Where  you  invest  a  man  with  that  respon- 
sibility authority  must  follow.  Any  good  mechanic  who  has 
been  trained  to  a  business  requires  good  tools  with  which  to 
do  his  work  successfully.  It  is  just  so  in  regard  to  prison 
officers — it  requires  time  and  experience,  study  and  thought, 
and  adaptability  to  manage  the  prison  and  prisoners  rightly." 

The  same  qualifications  are  required  from  the  matron  and 
her  assistants — a  firmness  of  character  and  adaptability  for 
the  position. 

Dr.  Egbert  truthfully  said  at  the  Prison  Congress  held  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut:  "A  prison  is  not  a  place  for  hatred, 
or  a  place  of  cruelty,  or  a  place  of  revenge,  but  a  place  to 
mete  out  justice.  No  prison  official  or  a  guard  has  a  warrant 
for  cruelty.  The  prison  is  not  a  place  for  punishment,  but  for 
recovery.  Its  aim  is  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  healing.  The 
restoration  of  men  and  women  to  their  own  and  best  selves 
to  bring  them  back  to  God  and  society." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  workhouse  is  a  prison,  and 
not  an  infirmary,  hospital  or  asylum,  but  deals  with  prison 
problems  only,  in  which  convicted  offenders  are  subjected  to 
a  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  with  the  view  only  to 
their  reformation. 
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MONDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
THE  CHAPLAIN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

.The  chaplains  held  informal  and  social  reunions  on  Sat- 
urday, September  23d.  On  Sunday  afternoon  they  held  a 
meeting  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  Colonial  hotel.  They  reviewed  their  work  of  the 
past  year  and  compared  methods  somewhat  in  regard  to  details 
of  their  daily  employment  in  the  prison,  and  considered  how 
they  could  be  most  useful  in  the  Congress  just  opened. 

Notice  was  taken  of  the  retirement  of  Chaplain  Hall,  of 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  This  was  described,  however,  as 
occurring  under  many  very  pleasant  conditions.  Mr.  Hall 
has  resigned  with  the  high  appreciation  of  the  prison  author- 
ities, and,  after  a  long  term  of  very  useful  chaplain  service  in 
different  states.  Advancing  years — beyond  the  three  score 
and  ten — nearly  four  score,  made  it  almost  imperative  that  he 
should  be  relieved  of  many  burdens  that  were  wearisome  at 
his  age.  It  is  understood  that  Chaplain  Hall  retires  in  the 
possession  of  ample  provision  for  his  temporal  wants.  He 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1822. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  chaplains,  under  the  regular 
program  of  the  Congress,  conducted  the  meeting.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  promptly  at  two  o'clock,  and,  after 
prayer  and  song,  their  PRESIDENT  spoke  of  the  need  of  moral 
earnestness  in  dealing  with  the  great  subjects  which  come 
before  the  Congress.  The  prisoner  class  in  the  country, 
including  those  under  arrest,  those  on  the  verge  of  arrest  and 
those  who  have  been  discharged  from  arrest,  make  an  immense 
host.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  land.  There 
is  not  a  state  without  them,  perhaps  not  a  county,  perhaps  not 
a  city.  Most  of  these  men  and  women  have  near  connections 
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m  society  that  are  involved  in  their  misery.  Nobody  with 
any  pity  in  his  heart  can  think  of  this  great  multitude  of  un- 
happy people,  of  broken  lives,  without  being  moved ! 

By  every  principle  of  Christian  teaching  we  are  responsi- 
ble to  make  an  effort  on  behalf  of  these  men.  And  it  means 
a  great  deal  that  we  should  be  assembled  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  consult  together  respecting  interests 
so  wide  and  so  complicated  as  those  which  are  signified  by 
prison  reform. 

We  can  give  account  of  this  meeting  neither  to  God  nor 
to  man,  if  something  is  not  accomplished  here  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  this  immense  number  of  our  brother  men  who  are 
being  destroyed  by  the  evil  that  is  in  themselves  or  in  their 
surroundings.  The  PRESIDENT  added,  "Certainly  I  cannot 
exceed  by  any  intensity  of  mine  the  conviction  of  many  of 
you  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  theorizing  in  an  assem- 
bly like  this,  theorizing  which  has  uses,  very  important  uses, 
which  makes  us  more  curious  and  more  speculative,  but  which, 
after  all,  may  not  send  us  back  to  our  work  more  devoted  to 
the  immortal  beings  whose  welfare  is  in  our  care.  There  may 
be  a  great  deal  of  system-building  here  this  week  that  tells  us 
how  many  matters  of  detail  in  the  prison  could  be  better  done, 
which,  after  all,  does  not  send  us  home  more  interested  about 
the  real  welfare  of  human  beings  who  are  subject  to  our  wills 
as  almost  no  other  persons  in  the  world  are  subject  to  any- 
body's will  besides  their  own.  There  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
technical  discussions  in  these  sessions  of  prison  topics,  legiti- 
mate prison  topics,  which,  after  all,  sends  us  back  to  our  places 
with  no  more  sense  of  the  real  and  divine  brotherhood  between 
us  and  our  prisoners  than  we  had  when  we  came  here.  We 
may  be  better  educated,  we  may  be  .better  qualified  to  use 
academic  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  but  we  may 
have  very  little  more  zeal,  if  any,  for  saving  prisoners  than 
we  had  when  we  came,  unless  all  our  deliberations  are  charac- 
terized by  a  divine  earnestness.  You  will  welcome,  certainly 
we  all  ought  to  welcome,  a  very  wide  variety  of  topics.  In- 
deed the  interests  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  so  wide 
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and  so  vital  and  so  tremendous  that  no  topic  is  unimportant 
that  has  to  do,  even  remotely,  with  the  conduct  of  prisons. 
But  while  our  meetings  are  kept  open  for  all  suggestions  that 
are  useful,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  for  us  at  this  early  stage  of 
these  sessions,  to  ask  that  no  one  will  forget  that  if  we  are  to 
give  account  for  anything  in  our  lives,  we  are  to  give  account 
for  this  great  army  of  prisoners.  And  when  the  question  is 
put  to  us  bye  and  bye,  'Where  is  thy  brother?'  the  meaning 
for  us  will  be  'Where  is  the  prisoner?'" 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  retrospect  covering  many  annual 
sessions  of  the  Congress,  testified  that  much  had  been  gained 
for  prison  work  during  the  time,  especially  in  the  moral  and 
religious  aspects  of  it.  And  during  this  present  year  one  of 
the  most  important  additions  that  has  been  made  to  prison 
literature  has  come  from  the  pen  of  a  chaplain — Rev.  Dr. 
Drahms,  of  California.  This  certainly  might  encourage  chap- 
lains much,  that  one  of  their  number  had  been  able  to  render 
such  a  service  among  the  leading  penologists  of  the  day.  But 
this  annual  address  maintained  confidently,  as  a  fact,  that  the 
chaplains  had  never  come  into  the  Congress  better  prepared 
for  active  and  effective  participation  in  it  than  this  year.  At 
the  close  of  his  address  the  PRESIDENT  introduced  Chaplain 
Orwick,  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  who  was  to  present  a  paper 
upon  "The  Best  Plan  for  the  Observance  of  Prison  Sunday." 

Chaplain  ORWICK  explained  that  by  accident  his  paper 
had  been  left  at  home,  and  that  he  would  be  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  give  it  only  in  part,  and  from  recollection.  He 
believed  in  the  importance  of  Prison  Sunday,  if  we  are  to- 
have,  as  we  must  have,  for  good  prison  work,  the  sympathy 
and  prayers  of  the  churches  over  the  entire  land.  He  found 
a  great  many  churches  and  pastors  who  had  never  heard  of 
Prison  Sunday,  and  who  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which  make  the  sympathy  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  churches  indispensible,  if  we  are  to  have  better  prisons 
and  better  care  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  ORWICK  spoke  very  earnestly  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  ex-prisoner  finds  often  in  getting  work,  and  in  keeping 
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his  position,  when  he  gets  one,  until  he  has  rehabilitated  him- 
self. He  spoke  of  the  cruelty  to  which  the  ex-prisoner  is 
sometimes  subjected  during  this  period,  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  people  at  large  understanding  these  things,  from  the 
prisoner's  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  their  own.  The 
speaker  said  that  his  experience  did  not  enable  him  to  make 
practical  suggestions  as  to  particular  methods  of  observing 
the  day,  but  that  he  believed  that  such  suggestions  could  be 
made,  and  that  we  hoped  for  much  from  this  discussion. 

Following  Chaplain  Orwick,  Rev.  WILIAM  A.  LOCKE, 
D.  D.,  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  reformatory,  was  introduced  and 
spoke  as  follows,  upon 

PRISON    METHODS — FORMATIVE   AND  REFORMATIVE. 
CHAPLAIN   LOCKE'S   PAPER. 

In  that  most  suggestive  combination  of  fact  and  fancy, 
known  as  "Number  Five,  John  Street,"  is  found  this  bit  of 
everyday  philosophy:  "Man's  work  in  life  is  to  turn  himself 
from  the  raw  product  into  a  piece  of  fine  art."  It  is  the  old- 
time  truth  of  the  catechism,  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever,  put  into  a  new  form  and 
adjusted  to  a  more  modern  setting.  As  a  stimulus  to  every 
man  to  attempt  the  turning  of  the  raw  material  of  himself 
into  something  for  all  eyes  to  admire,  we  are  told  that  the 
figure  of  Victory  at  Samothrace  in  its  natural  state  is  but  a 
lump  of  clay. 

The  bulk  of  the  humanity  which  goes  into  prison  is  raw 
product.  In  a  given  prison  population  it  was  found  that 
twenty  persons  were  illiterate  ;  seventy-one  could  read  or  write 
after  a  fashion  ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  had  attended 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  the  public  schools,  and  two 
had  a  high  school  training.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
homes  from  which  this  population  came  are  rated  poor  ;  ninety 
are  set  down  as  moderate  in  circumstances,  and  two  are 
recorded  in  good  financial  standing. 

The  analysis  shows  an  indifferent  equipment  for  life's 
strenuous  battle.  Already  there  has  been  failure  of  confidence 
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in  themselves  in  the  keen  competition,  and  if  these  men  escape 
the  fate  of  confirmed  criminality,  what  the  primarily  responsi- 
ble agencies  in  their  several  cases  have  failed  to  impart  must 
be  acquired  within  prison  walls.  The  raw  product  needs 
informing  as  well  as  reforming.  Whether  it  can  be  turned 
into  a  piece  of  fine  art,  like  the  transformed  lump  of  clay,  is  a 
question  of  time,  and,  it  may  be  addded,  of  angelic  patience. 

Let  us  all  believe  that  crime  is  largely  the  misdirection 
of  the  energies  of  the  mind,  and  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  And 
further,  that  the  causes  of  crime  are  responsive  to  wise  and 
thoughtful  methods  of  suppression.  With  these  two  points 
conceded,  it  is  plain  enough  that  here  is  the  initial  of  all 
formative  or  reformative  processes.  The  misdirected  activities 
of  mind  and  of  soul,  whether  the  misdirection  is  a  defect  of 
nature  or  the  result  of  vicious  cultivation,  must  be  directed. 
The  activities  are  to  be  changed  from  the  abnormal  channels 
into  which  they  have  run  into  channels  that  are  normal. 

The  young  man  who  has  been  a  law  unto  himself,  and  in 
his  misdirected  freedom  has  failed  in  the  lesson  of  self-restraint 
and  respect  for  authority,  which  he  might  easily  have  learned 
under  the  rule  of  everyday  life,  must  be  taught  the  skipped 
lesson,  though  with  greater  pain  to  himself,  under  the  stern 
rule  of  the  prison.  Ignorant  in  his  daily  life  of  the  equities 
of  the  social  order — that  if  a  man  will  not  work  neither  shall 
he  eat — the  delinquent  must  be  made  to  know  the  value  of  so 
small  a  thing  as  a  crust  of  bread  by  earning  it  through  service 
rendered.  Obedience  and  work — that  is  to  say,  submission  to 
the  social  order  of  things,  and  industry,  are  of  the  original 
elements  of  good  citizenship.  They  are  at  the  basis  of  all 
civic  duties  and  of  all  productive  obligations.  We  trace  crime 
in  idleness  and  vagrancy  and  lawlessness.  It  is  the  stubborn 
effort  to  evade  the  social  requirements,  and  to  get  beyond  their 
orbit,  that  there  comes  a  misdirection  of  faculty,  a  wrong 
application  of  activities  of  mind  and  soul,  and  in  the  end  the 
criminal. 

Prison  methods,  to  which  crime  must  be  made  amenable, 
and  the  wrong  doer  become  responsive,  cannot  be  too  exacting 
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in  discipline.  It  takes  a  genius  of  patience  and  tact  and  heart 
to  deal  with  a  man  who  has  turned  outlaw.  But  whatever 
methods  are  followed  they  must  not  do  any  violence  to  the 
man  within  the  man.  There  is  a  way  of  eliminating  the 
poison  of  the  darnel  without  disturbing  within  the  soil  the 
principle  which  covers  the  hillside  and  the  plain  with  shocks 
of  corn  and  sheaves  of  wheat.  There  must  be  found  a  way  to 
separate  the  man  from  the  fungus  growth  of  bad  habits 
without  crushing  the  forces  which  supply  the  impulse  to 
create  a  good  habit.  If  discipline  is  to  elevate  the  real  man, 
and  to  bring  him  out  of  his  partial  eclipse,  the  fiber  of  the 
man  must  not  be  harmed.  But  when  a  young  man  from  lack 
of  a  discipline  which  controls,  has  drifted  into  the  way  of  the 
criminal,  a  rigid  and  exacting  requirement  of  conduct — some- 
thing that  will  keep  him  constantly  on  his  guard,  and  ever 
watchful  to  obey ;  a  requirement  which  observes  the  least 
infraction,  and  whose  penalty  he  cannot  escape,  is  a  regime 
the  most  certain  to  establish  his  self-control,  and  to  create  a 
knowledge  and  a  respect  for  something  superior  to  himself. 

It  is  a  popular  misconception  that  discipline  is  always 
punitive.  On  the  contrary,  discipline  is  always  reformative. 
Influenced  by  the  same  wrong  notion,  a  reformatory  prison, 
with  a  sharp  and  asserting  discipline,  is  considered  a  mis- 
nomer. The  ideas  are  declared  to  be  so  far  separated  in  what 
they  represent  as  never  to  come  within  reconciling  distance. 
To  turn  the  raw  product,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  or  depraved 
human  hearts,  into  forms  of  comeliness,  requires  a  deft  hand 
with  a  resolute  brain  behind  it.  Judges  of  the  court,  yielding 
to  importunities  of  a  personal  character,  send  reckless  and 
criminally  inclined  young  men  to  the  reformatory  because  the 
grip  of  authority  is  supposed  to  be  less  binding.  Fathers  and 
mothers — especially  mothers — become  possessed  of  the  same 
thought.  One  mother  wrote  that  her  son  had  already  made 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  piano.  She  desired  that  he  should 
continue  his  studies  ;  and  that  to  the  piano  there  might  be 
added  the  study  of  the  pipe  organ.  Another  mother  said  that 
her  boy  had  been  using  peanuts  under  the  direction  of  the 
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doctor.  They  were  the  ounce  of  prevention  in  his  case  ;  and 
she  begged,  now  that  he  was  in  the  reformatory,  the  daily 
supply  might  be  more  liberal  than  ever. 

God  bless  the  mothers  of  these  criminal  young  men  ! 
Hundreds  of  them  are  worthy  of  better  sons.  But  what  must 
be  the  first  awakening  in  the  home  of  the  imprisoned  boy  ! 
The  parent  can  be  indifferent,  careless,  ignorant — even  reckless 
toward  his  child,  and  yet  not  have  the  remotest  thought  of  a 
criminal  son.  What  must  be  the  first  awakening  in  the 
father's  heart  ? 

"  That  scene  in  the  chamber  over  the  Gate, 
That  old  man  desolate,  weeping  and  wailing  sore. 

O  !  Absalom,  my  son  ! 

That  cry  of  human  woe  has  not  died  away, 
In  the  distance  of  to-day." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  formative  and  reformative 
methods  of  the  prison  must  take  some  cognizance  of  that  home 
awakening.  We  do  not  write  over  our  prison  doors  that  long 
ago  legend,  "Who  enters  here  leaves  Hope  behind."  But  if 
discipline  could  be  impersonated  in  granite  or  marble,  w.th 
countenance  calm  and  serene,  reaching  out  a  hand,  cold  and 
hard  as  granite  must  needs  be,  but  neither  cruel  nor  threaten- 
ing to  crush,  such  a  figure  might  stand  sentinel  at  the  entrance 
to  every  prison. 

The  man  within  the  corridors  appeals  to  us  in  something 
else  than  one  shut  out  from  the  society  of  his  fellows.  He 
has  suffered  the  spoilation  of  the  faculties  of  mind  and  soul. 
He  is  an  inverted  right,  retaining  all  the  forcefulness  of  the 
right  under  the  propulsion  of  the  wrong.  He  is  a  social  icon- 
oclast, destroying  what  other  men  cherish  and  earnestly  labor 
to  conserve.  He  has  lost  his  ambition.  He  is  the  undermost 
man,  and  knows  it,  and  is  content.  "  To  take  such  timber  as 
furnished  by  this  specimen  and  fashion  from  it  a  good  citizen, 
and  a  temple  of  the  Lord,"  is  the  measure  of  our  duty  to  the 
imprisoned  man. 

It  is,  indeed,  raw  product  to  begin  with ;  but  the  product 
in  the  mass  has  an  intrinsic  value,  like  gold  in  the  quartz.  It 
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can  be  made  to  take  shape  of  ugliness  and  deformity  without 
diminishing  its  inherent  worth.  The  raw  product  may  be 
battered  and  beaten,  but  it  is  gold,  and  it  can  be  reformed  into 
any  piece  of  art,  however  fine  in  conception  or  exquisite  in 
the  finish.  At  the  launching  of  a  great  ship,  one  said,  "The 
actual  value  of  the  material  in  this  boat — the  timber  in  the 
forest— the  coal  in  the  bed — the  iron  in  the  mines — is  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars.  But  when  worked  up  through  art 
and  manufacture  into  a  complete  vessel,  that  same  material 
represents  five  hundred  thousand  dollars."  The  man  who 
comes  into  the  prison  deformed  by  crime,  may  not  show  much 
worth  in  the  raw  product.  But  there  is  intrinsic  value  in 
him ;  he  can  be  worked  up,  and  worked  outward.  He  can  be 
reformed,  until  he  will  count  for  more  than  the  universe. 
uThe  dimmest  image  of  God  is  brighter  than  the  sun." 

What  methods  of  reform  are  adequate  to  reach  this  social 
iconoclast,  who  lives  only  to  destroy  what  other  men  are  con- 
serving— this  man  without  ambition,  who  knows  himself  the 
undermost  man,  and  is  content — what  methods  will  rehabili- 
tate him,  and  restore  him  to  a  normal  social  factor  ?  Since 
he  will  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  present  community  of 
men,  we  must  construct  a  community  suited  to  his  cast,  and 
compel  him  to  live  in  it,  and  to  submit  to  its  laws.  The  true 
definition  of  a  prison  is  not  a  place  of  detention  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society ;  nor  is  it  a  place  where  the  law  of  retention 
demands  the  eye  for  the  eye.  A  prison  is  a  community  of 
defective  citizens  where  each  one  must  learn  by  compulsion 
the  respect  for  social  obligation  which  he  would  not  learn 
without  it.  In  the  isolated  community  he  finds  out  the 
sacredness  of  person  and  property.  He  comes  in  touch  with 
the  dignity  of  work ;  work  which  produces  something ;  work 
which  developes  thought ;  work  which  adds  to  the  right  hand's 
cunning,  and  which  makes  the  skilled  artisan.  He  begins  to 
grasp  the  economics  of  earning  and  saving ;  and  that  nothing 
is  a  man's  own  which  he  does  not  earn  by  his  brawn  or  his 
brain.  The  vicious  idler  and  the  lawless  vagabond  disappear 
like  a  dissolving  view  in  the  thought-developing  workshop. 
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The  isolated  community  lifts  the  man  out  of  his  old 
habitudes.  It  gives  him  time  to  get  acquainted  with  himself. 
His  easy  virtues  have  a  chance  to  gather  strength.  He  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  temptation.  He  is  away  from  the  saloon, 
through  whose  doors  into  prison  doors  pass  one-half  of  the 
criminals  of  the  state.  He  hears  not  the  song  of  the  siren, 
to  whose  voice  he  listened  sooner  than  the  voice  of  his  mother. 
Some  of  Solomon's  Proverbs  were  written  by  a  mother ;  and 
the  echo  of  that  siren's  voice  has  filled  her  warnings  with  all 
a  woman's  hate  for  the  siren,  all  a  mother's  love  for  her  son. 

The  one  thing  to  think  about  and  to  pray  about  the  man 
in  prison  is  his  reformation  and  salvation.  He  must  not  be 
left  in  his  imprisonment  a  criminal.  Separated  from  the 
practices  of  a  criminal  life,  the  new  environment  must  be  used 
to  eliminate  the  criminal  instinct.  The  penal  institutions  of 
the  land  are  conspicuous  for  the  imposing  type  of  their  archi- 
tecture. If  we  do  not  make  these  cos-tly  structures  sanitari- 
ums to  remove  the  malady  of  crime,  they  will  transform 
themselves  into  retreats — splendid  retreats — for  recuperation 
and  repairs ;  and  from  whose  sheltering  arms  the  criminal  will 
go  forth  more  formidable  for  evil  doing  than  in  the  beginning. 
A  young  man  was  questioned  concerning  himself  and  his 
parents  before  sent  to  his  place  within  the  corridor.  "What 
is  your  religion?"  was  asked  him.  "What  is  my  religion?" 
"Yes ;  to  what  religious  denomination  do  you  and  your  people 
belong?"  He  was  taken  aback  by  the  inquiry;  but  recovered 
sufficiently  to  say,  "Well,  I  never  thought  a  fellow  must  have 
religion  before  he  could  get  in  here."  The  young  man  was 
mistaken  in  the  spirit  of  the  question.  He  did  not  need 
religion  to  get  into  prison,  but  it  must  be  impressed  upon  him 
that  he  will  greatly  need  it  to  get  safely  out. 

It  is  written  in  the  earth  and  in  the  sky  that  the  man  in 
prison  can  be  reformed,  and  that  he  is  worth  reforming.  He 
is  not  to  be  discounted  by  his  environment  nor  his  heredity. 
Every  man,  however  he  was  born,  has  a  "  new  and  original 
endowment  of  his  own."  We  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
help  him  to  care  for  the  marks  on  his  body  or  the  shape  of  his 
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skull.  It  is  enough  that  he  is  a  man  and  a  brother.  That 
boy  looks  like  your  boy  or  mine  might  look.  He  laughs  and 
talks  and  deports  himself  the  same.  He  can  be  reached  in 
heart  and  conscience  by  like  influences.  We  must  treat  him 
as  a  man  of  the  kind  reared  in  our  homes  ;  and  rely  on  the 
same  efforts  to  reform  and  save  him  that  have  wrought  in  the 
salvation  of  you  and  me. 

"  I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat 
To  the  first  man  thou  mayest  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street, 
That  he  and  we  and  all  men  move 
Under  a  canopy  of  love 
As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above." 


Chaplain  Imbrie,  of  Hoboken,  Pa.,  was  next  introduced 
and  presented  the  following  paper  : 

A     DECADE    OF     PRISON    REFORM,     THE    REALIZED     AND    THE 

UNREALIZED. 

BY   CHAPLAIN   D.    R.    IMBRIE. 

All  great  reforms  are  both  evolutionary  and  revolutionary. 
As  theories  they  revolve,  as  facts  they  revolutionize.  For 
twenty  years  prison  reform  was  evolutionary,  during  the  last 
decade  it  has  been  revolutionary.  Prison  reforms  were  at  first 
theories.  Prison  reform  is  now  a  fact.  Theory  has  been 
realized  in  so  far  that  truth  is  growing  out  of  experiment  and 
revolution  out  of  truth. 

Prison  Reform  is  a  branch  on  the  great  vine  of  Chris- 
tianity. Its  origin  was  in  the  voluntary  organization  into  a 
society  for  mutual  conference,  of  a  few  who  had  risen  above 
the  common  level  of  psychological  thought,  and  saw  with  a 
larger  vision  the  urgent  need  of  a  thorough  reformation  in  the 
treatment  of  the  criminal  class.  They  were  regarded  as  fanatic 
and  their  ideas  treated  in  great  part  as  vagaries.  To-day  they 
have  realized  a  position  in  the  front  ranks  of  science  and  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  great  works  of  Christian  effort. 
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Their  object  was,  primarily,  the  soul  salvation  of 
humanity,  and  as  a  direct  issue  the  transformation  of  society's 
burden,  the  criminal  mass  in  the  world's  population,  the 
degenerate  and  the  indigent. 

They  pressed  their  objects  before  the  intellectual  world, 
and  preached  that  the  only  way  of  attainment  was  through  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  the  Christ-life.  They  declared  to 
those  who  thought  themselves  well  that  they  were  sick  in 
their  neglect  of  their  fallen  brethren,  and  of  the  misery  and 
spiritual  decay  from  which  they  were  turning  away.  They 
pointed  out  the  incongruity  of  the  popular  treatment  of  the 
social  relation,  the  caging  of  a  criminal  for  the  safety  of  society 
and  leaving  him  to  himself,  the  having  of  but  one  principle 
underlying  all  law  and  so-called  justice,  "crime  merits  punish- 
ment." They  presented  instead  a  logical  theory  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  They  said,  "  get  rid  of  the  criminal 
class  through  the  soul's  salvation  by  Christianity."  This 
position  was  met,  argued,  opposed,  ridiculed.  It  remained  to 
be  proven.  To-day  the  proof  has  been  realized.  The  theory 
is  a  fact.  It  now  waits  to  be  applied  through  the  slower 
process  of  time. 

In  the  beginning,  the  plea  for  an  organization,  aside  from 
the  humane  promptings,  was  the  fact  that  criminality  was  on 
an  increase,  greater  in  proportion  than  the  increase  of  the 
population.  Something  must  be  done  to  save  society  from  a 
task  of  support  which  would  soon  be  unbearable.  With  man 
there  is  not  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  in  nature,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  weakest.  There  must  be  co-operation  not 
antagonism,  redemption  not  elimination.  Science  admitted 
the  fact.  It  is  still  a  fact.  One  of  the  unrealized  reforms. 

The  code  adopted  by  the  association  may  be  expressed  in 
two  words,  Love  and  Light.  They  maintain  that  there  is  no 
bar  between  the  church  and  the  state,  between  religious  sect 
and  society  in  the  broad  universal  sense,  that  they  are  built 
on  the  same  laws,  governed  by  the  same  ideals,  and  surrounded 
by  the  same  hindrances  to  development.  Therefore  they  must 
work  together  in  all  their  steps  forward,  in  all  their  reforms. 
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But  what  is  society  ?  It  is  an  individual  of  which  the 
members  are  individuals.  It  is  one  in  interest,  one  in  object, 
one  in  benefits  with  the  individual,  its  factor.  Its  laws  are  the 
laws  of  God  as  given  to  His  people  on  Mt.  Sinai.  "Thou 
shalt,  thou  shalt  not"  are  the  two  fulcrums  on  which  it  sways. 
All  these  it  strives  to  keep  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  one 
thing  is  lacking,  an  all  powerful  soul  filling  charity.  It  is 
the  object  of  public  philanthropy,  of  sociologists,  of  reformers 
in  general,  of  the  church  at  large,  of  this  prison  congress,  to 
bring  to  the  social  world  a  realization,  a  co-operative  economic 
adaptation,  a  universal  adoption  of  the  eleventh  command- 
ment given  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  the  new  command- 
ment, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

But  the  ideal  social  life  is  still  the  unrealized.  Much 
temporary  work  must  be  done  by  the  way,  while  reaching  on 
to  the  grand  climax.  We  must  face  the  facts  as  they  present 
themselves.  We  must  help  the  guilty  and  protect  the  inno- 
cent. Sins  against  social  law  are  being  perpetrated.  There 
must  follow  punishment — this  is  a  divine  injunction — and 
here  is  presented  the  greatest  question  of  the  complex  problem 
of  the  masses  :  What  is  punishment  ?  What  does  it  involve  ? 
How  can  it  be  administered  with  justice  to  the  offended  and 
to  the  offender,  so  that  the  rights  of  each  may  be  respected  ? 
How  can  punishment  of  crime  be  maintained,  justice  be 
recognized,  and  yet  a  purpose  of  reformation  toward,  the 
offender  be  interwoven  and  presented  with  the  penalty  of  the 
law?  How  can  the  offender  be  made  to  feel  the  penalty  with- 
out being  devoured  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  or  sunken  in  the 
depths  of  indifference  to  his  social  obligation  ?  These  are 
grave  questions.  But  does  not  the  answer  lie  in  educating  the 
criminal  both  mentally  and  morally  until  he  feels  the  enormity 
of  his  crime  ?  It  is  in  this  respect  that  much  has  already  been 
realized  in  the  reforms  undertaken  by  the  Prison  Association, 
that  is  through  the  schools  established  in  nearly  all  penal 
institutions.  The  men  have  been  taught,  and  recognize  in 
the  light  of  their  broader  intelligence  the  wickedness  and  folly 
of  their  previous  course. 
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The  process  is  slow,  but  evolution  is  always  slow.  Nature 
did  not  jump  from  the  Archean  to  the  Phychozoic  era.  There 
intervened  three  other  periods  of  Geologic  time,  each  prepara- 
tory to  its  successor,  and  each  a  higher  organism  than  its 
predecessor.  We  must  be  optimists  rather  than  pessimists, 
looking  at  the  abstract  rather  than  the  concrete,  contrasting 
the  present  with  the  past  and  measuring  the  success  by  the 
improvement. 

We  see  side  by  side  with  the  education  of  the  prisoner, 
the  education  of  the  public.  Discussion  and  debate  have 
opened  up  the  subject  and  invited  the  attention  of  educators 
to  a  wide  field  of  research.  Penology  has  become  a  study  in 
university  and  in  college.  The  influence  of  the  movement  is 
felt  even  in  our  public  school  system.  New  laws  of  discipline 
have  been  adopted  by  conscientious  teachers  looking  toward 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  mental  training  of  their  pupils.  In 
the  primary  grades  the  firm  foundation  is  laid  for  a  strong  and 
healthy  Christian  growth. 

From  a  medical  standpoint,  crime  in  its  many  phases  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  a  disease,  and  as  such  capable  of 
being  treated.  Just  as  kleptomania  is  considered  a  condition 
of  insanity,  so  all  crime  is  an  abnormal  mental  state,  perhaps 
hopeless,  perhaps  curable,  at  least  worthy  of  the  attempt  to 
cure.  This  truth  is  being  demonstrated  in  many  of  our  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane.  In  Dixmont  hospital  for  the  insane, 
there  is  at  the  present  time,  a  young  woman  under  treatment 
for  a  peculiar  mental  disorder.  Bright  and  intelligent  in 
many  ways,  she  does  not  bear  the  appearance  of  one  who  is  a 
victim  of  insanity,  yet  a  mania  for  murder  has  destroyed  all 
power  of  usefulness  she  may  have  had.  Her  only  victim  was 
her  mother,  whom,  without  any  apparent  cause  beyond  an 
insane  impulse,  she  murdered  in  a  most  cruel  manner.  What 
was  to  be  done?  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  insanity  and  she 
was  placed  under  treatment.  As  yet  a  cure  has  not  been 
effected,  but  she  has  been  confined  and  prevented  from  other 
acts  of  violence.  Her  act  was  not  a  crime,  not  a  sin  of  the 
spirit.  It  was  the  result  of  a  mental  hallucination.  How 
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many  of  our  so-called  crimes  may  be  of  this  nature,  the  result 
of  a  deficient  or  abnormal  mental  state? 

During  the  last  decade  the  taxpayer  and  the  statesman 
have  learned  the  value  in  the  nation's  economics  of  proper 
prison  regulations  and  prison  labor.  The  result  has  been  a 
more  perfect  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison  and  useful  arid 
congenial  employment  of  the  prisoner,  so  that  he  may  not 
only  be  busy  but  earning  his  living,  instead  of  eating  his  food 
as  a  pensioner  on  the  state.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  a 
backward  step  should  have  been  taken  in  some  states  by  those 
who  were  misinformed  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  prison 
labor  restricted  to  favor  a  few. 

A  more  perfect  understanding  of  prison  economics  has 
brought  a  change  for  the  better  in  prison  management.  As  a 
general  thing  men  of  a  purer  moral  character  have  been  put 
in  charge  of  the  prison  superintendency  and  discipline.  The 
very  detrimental  influence  of  immoral  men  as  prison  officials 
is  passing  away.  The  prisoner  has  a  standard  thus  set  before 
him  in  his  keeper  and  warden. 

From  this  has  developed  the  system  of  grading  the  pris- 
oner as  to  his  age  in  crime ;  and  we  find  a  growing  effort  in 
all  prisons,  and  in  many  a  definite  plan  in  execution,  to  sepa- 
rate the  boy  criminal  from  the  old  and  hardened  convict. 

But  greatest  of  all  these  great  reforms  in  penal  law  and 
public  interest,  the  church  has  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
her  position  in  the  grand  advance.  The  prisoner  has  the  gos- 
pel preached  unto  him.  When  he  is  sick  and  in  prison  he  is 
visited.  His  mind  is  nourished  with  proper  literature.  He 
is  exhorted  to  accept  the  salvation  so  freely  offered  in  the  gos- 
pel. He  is  taught  in  the  ways  of  truth.  For  him  the  power 
of  prayer  is  felt  in  our  land,  and  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  October 
is  recommended  as  an  undenominational  National  Prison  Sab- 
bath, and  largely  observed  in  the  places  of  worship  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country,  that  special  prayer  may 
be  offered  for  the  convicted  lawbreaker  behind  prison  bars 
and  the  child  criminal  in  our  state  reformatories.  How  much 
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of  the  great  advance  in  prison  reform  has  followed  as  a  direct 
answer  to  this  united  appeal  at  the  Throne  of  Grace  ? 

The  effects  of  these  reform  efforts  in  the  way  of  results 
have  been  felt  principally  in  the  last  decade.  Not  to  say  the 
work  of  previous  years  was  fruitless,  but  the  principal  fruits 
of  those  years  of  faithful  work  are  now  being  reaped.  Those 
were  years  of  seed  sowing  and  germination.  These  are  the 
years  of  fruitbearing,  and  the  results  show  that  good  seed  was 
sown  in  the  field. 

But  despite  all  reforms  as  yet  introduced  the  criminal 
class  still  increases,  still  society  bears  its  burden,  still  our 
penal  institutions  are  filled,  still  sin  and  lawlessness  are  abroad, 
still  degradation  is  sought  and  courted  by  the  degraded,  still 
the  innocent  and  ignorant  are  tempted  and  fall. 

There  are  but  three  possible  ways  of  mastery:  by  death, 
by  continuous  imprisonment  or  by  reformation.  What  shall 
it  be,  and  why?  Clearly  not  the  first,  for  the  divine  injunc- 
tion provides  for  only  one  crime  punishable  by  death — a  life 
for  a  life — and  only  an  occasional  one  in  the  multitude  of 
criminals  is  a  murderer.  Of  the  other  two,  shall  it  be  one  or 
both,  or  boih  until  one  expiates  the  other? 

But  the  Prison  Reform  Association  has  no  legislative 
power  or  authority.  It  cannot  direct  the  establishment  of 
laws  of  a  reformatory  character.  Its 'power  is  altogether  and 
solely  educative.  But  when  public  opinion  has  been  educated 
to  a  certain  belief,  and  a  demand  is  made  for  reform,  reform  is 
sure  to  follow.  That  this  is  being  accomplished  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  some  states  legislation  has  actually  taken 
place,  and  the  changes  along  the  lines  suggested  by  this  asso- 
ciation made.  These  are  the  direct  results  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  association.  These  are  part  of  the  realized 
reforms.  What  can  we  say  of  the  unrealized  ? 

The  ideal  of  the  prison  reformer  will  not  be  realized  until 
all  prisons  have  become  efficient  moral  sanitariums,  equipped 
as  such,  and  manned  with  officials  and  employees  embued 
with  this  idea,  and  appointed  because  of  their  fitness  for  this 
particular  work — experts  or  specialists  in  their  line — and  the 
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public  mind  educated  to  the  revolution.  Let  the  heart  of  the 
public  be  set  on  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  criminal  class, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  apprehend  and  incarcerate  them  let  it 
be  with  the  thought  and  purpose  of  their  soul-salvation. 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  true  meaning  of  crime  preven- 
tion be  understood. 

Follow  this  with  a  watchful  care  over  the  prisoner  after 
his  discharge  from  the  prison,  for  here  is  a  critical  time  with 
him.  Many  a  lawbreaker  returns  to  the  world  full  of  honest 
purpose  to  do  better,  and  with  a  character  ennobled  by  patient 
effort  under  the  wise  direction  of  a  faithful  chaplain,  and  is 
met  with  a  frown  of  distrust.  He  is  a  marked  man,  and 
expected  to  commit  crime.  Would  it  not  be  a  humane  and 
Christian  act  on  the  part  of  somebody  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  such?  An  association  formed  with  that  special  object  in 
view  would  find  a  work  interesting,  benevolent  and  profitable 
to  society.  Left  to  his  own  resources  the  prisoner  often  meets 
with  insult  and  disappointment.  Resolutions  strong  enough 
to  develop  if  an  opportunity  comes,  crystalized  by  months  of 
patient  endurance,  are  shattered  by  the  reception  met  when 
the  world  is  faced  alone.  The  once  determined  convert  to 
Christian  law  and  order  finds  himself  withering  under  a  force 
too  powerful  for  him,  and  he  drifts  back  to  his  old  environ- 
ments, and  is  soon  again  a  menace  to  society  and  public  law. 

A  man  is  emasculated,  weakened  by  prison  life.  How- 
ever earnest  he  may  be  he  is  below  par,  and  his  value  is  not 
expected  to  appreciate  in  the  market  if  left  to  fight  his  own 
battles.  If  in  truth  as  well  as  theory  he  is  a  ward  of  the  state, 
then  it  is  a  Christian  duty,  and  also  one  of  prudence,  to  seek 
to  help  him  to  employment  in  some  useful  and  honorable 
service.  To  this  end  the  value  of  the  parole  law  is  seen. 
Under  this  law  paroles  are  allowed  only  when  employment 
has  been  provided  for  the  proposed  parole.  Then  the  man 
goes  direct  from  the  prison  to  his  work.  He  is  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  law  it  is  true,  but  that  includes  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  employed. 

The  successful  execution  of  this  law  in  connection  with 
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the  indeterminate  sentence  law  in  some  states  speaks  loudly 
for  a  similar  law  in  all  the  states.  A  man  is  of  more  value  to 
his  state  when  earning  a  living  and  contributing  to  the  brain 
and  brawn  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state;  and  he 
is  a  better  citizen  when  allowed  to  be  with  his  family,  when  it 
can  be  done  without  detriment  to  society,  than  when  isolated 
in  prison.  His  home  sancity  may  be  renewed  and  children 
helped  and  saved  from  criminal  lives.  It  is  not  too  strong  to 
say  that  the  Christian  duty  is  not  fully  met  when  it  leaves  a 
discharged  prisoner  at  the  prison  door  and  sends  him  forth  to 
meet  rebuff  at  every  turn.  It  is  often  with  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hension that  I  take  the  hand  of  the  departing  prisoner,  whose 
heart  I  know  is  filled  with  honest  purpose,  but  whose  will  I 
am  persuaded  is  too  weak  to  overcome  the  discouraging  influ- 
ence I  fear  he  will  have  to  meet.  A  helping  hand  is  salvation 
to  such  a  one.  It  is  Christ-like.  When  Christ  had  conquered 
death  and  broken  the  bands  of  the  grave,  and  again  took  His 
seat  with  the  Father,  with  Him  thenceforth  to  rule  worlds 
without  end,  He  laid  as  the  first  trophy  upon  the  throne  that 
which  had  price  above  diamonds,  rubies  or  pearls — the  blood- 
washed  soul  of  a  convicted,  but  repentant  and  forgiven 
criminal. 

Prison  reform  leads  us  to  study  the  cause  as  well  as  the 
remedy  for  moral  disease.  It  is  admitted  that  drunkenness  is 
the  most  prolific  cause  of  crime.  Fully  ninety  per  centum  of 
the  inmates  of  our  prisons  are  there,  directly  or  indirectly,  as 
the  result  of  drink.  The  public  should  be  educated  to  under- 
stand the  evil  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  and  their 
responsibility  for  its  existence.  It  exists  because  society  tol- 
erates it.  It  is  the  industry  of  crime  and  death.  "The  saloon 
in  its  nature  and  work,  in  its  blossoms  and  fruit,  is  so  thor- 
oughly evil,  so  desperately  wicked,  that  the  wonder  arises,  how 
it  can  exist  among  an  intelligent  people;  more  wonderful  how 
it  can  be  sustained  by  the  government  of  a  Christian  people; 
most  wonderful  how  it  can  prosper  in  a  nation  of  churches 
and  under  the  brightness  of  the  open  Bible.  The  odious 
character  and  dark  guiltiness  of  the  liquor  business  appear  in 
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its  effects,  which  are  too  numerous  to  count,  too  wide-spread 
to  survey,  too  appalling  to  describe.  Any  attempt  at  enumer- 
ation and  description  must  be  feeble  in  comparison  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils."  And  yet,  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  people  puts  the  stamp  of  legality  upon  a  traffic  so 
evidently  contrary  to  all  that  is  beneficial  to  the  highest  inter- 
est of  society  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  Prison 
reform  will  never  realize  the  goal  of  its  ideal  until  public  sen- 
timent has  been  educated  to  see  and  feel  the  pernicious  char- 
acter of  this  nefarious  business. 

Have  we,  as  chaplains,  realized  the  full  extent  of  our 
responsibility  for  the  souls  of  those  placed  under  our  care? 
For  the  most  part  their  lives  have  been  spent  in  a  sphere 
wholly  outside  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and  their  child- 
hood and  youth  have  never  known  the  discipline  of  religious 
association.  The  light  of  truth  has  never  penetrated  their 
minds  and  hearts — they  are  lost.  Souls  immortal,  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God,  yet  lost.  In  the  providence  of  God  they 
have  come  within  our  reach  for  a  purpose,  let  us  regard  that 
purpose  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  True,  they  are  sent  to 
prison  for  the  good  of  society,  but  that  demands  their  refor- 
mation as  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose.  And 
there  is  no  means  so  effectual  towards  this  true  reformation  as 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  No  reformation  can  be  so  genuine,  no 
goodness  so  constant,  as  that  which  springs  from  faith  in  the 
Crucified  One.  When  He  enters  the  heart  iniquity  must  go 
out.  A  man  whose  heart  is  set  on  fulfilling  his  obligations  to 
his  Creator,  is  the  best  citizen  and  most  useful  member  of 
society. 

We,  as  Christians,  look  forward  to  the  glorious  day  when 
we  shall  no  longer  see  through  the  glass  darkened  by  a  sin- 
bound  world,  but  face  to  face  in  the  light  of  immortal  perfec- 
tion, when  crime  and  punishment  shall  be  no  more,  and  love 
and  truth  shall  reign.  The  unrealized  is  the  perfect.  Our 
aim  is  the  highest  goal,  and  though  it  may  seem  the  impossi- 
ble, yet  with  the  striving  shall  come  advancement,  and  each 
year  the  attained  shall  open  wide  fields  and  courage  shall  come 
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with  the  conquests.  Courage  and  faith — courage  to  do,  faith 
to  endure — ever  keeping  before  us  our  God  and  his  promise 
and  love. 

This  is  the  unrealized  goal  of  our  ambition  as  prison 
reformers,  when  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  empty  prisons  shall 
stand  in  silent  eloquence,  not  ruins  of  departed  greatness,  but 
as  monuments  of  the  power  of  God's  grace  wrought  through 
human  instrumentality.  Opposition  may  be  expected,  for 
victory  implies  a  struggle,  the  prince  of  this  world  yields  only 
to  conquest.  Clouds  may  rise  in  their  blackness,  storms  may 
rage  in  their  fury,  but  they  must  pass  and  let  the  golden  light 
cover  the  earth.  Above  all  the  Light  of  the  world  shines. 
He  that  speaks  from  the  throne  of  the  universe  has  declared 
that  "the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea;*'  "The  kingdoms  ot  this  world 
are  to  become  the  kingdom's  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ." 

The  Rev.  DR.  GOULD,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  had  been 
especially  invited  to  attend  and  speak  of  the  chaplains'  work 
from  the  pastors'  point  of  view.  He  presented  the  following 
paper : 

THE  CHAPLAINS'  WORK  FROM  THE  PASTORS'  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY    REV.    F.    A.    GOULD,    D.    D. 

Speaking  broadly,  there  are  two  views  of  the  criminal. 
One  is  that  of  the  anthropological,  or  scientific  theoretical 
school  of  criminologists,  to  which  Lombroso,  Bertillon,  Ferri 
and  Marro  belong.  They  regard  prisoners  as  a  class  apart  by 
themselves,  the  product  'of  fixed  laws  of  heredity,  physical 
degeneration  and  malformation.  Their  specialty  is  criminal 
physiognomy.  They  study  the  shape  of  his  head,  ears,  hands 
and  feet.  They  measure  the  length  of  his  arms,  and  inquire 
if  he  is  right  or  left  handed,  or  ambidextrous.  They  examine 
him  for  tattoo  marks,  moles,  lines  and  wrinkles.  They  look 
for  anomalies  of  the  body,  head,  face,  hair,  eyes,  teeth,  viscera 
and  sexual  organs.  They  measure  his  motor-activity  and 
physical  sensibility. 
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To  this  school  he  is  a  "decadent,"  a  "delinquent,"  a 
" pervert,"  a  "degenerate,"  an  "abnormal,"  an  "abandoned" 
man. 

With  them  crime  is  studied  and  rated  as  a  physiological 
matter. 

The  other  view  may  be  sailed  the  Sociological.  It  is  that 
for  which  this  association  stands.  It  welcomes  all  the  results 
of  the  scientific  study  of  criminals  that  will  help  in  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  crime. 

Like  the  other  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  abnor- 
mal men,  physically,  intellectually  and  morally.  It  makes 
much  of  prenatal  and  congenital  influences,  but  it  holds  that 
environment  is  a  more  potent  factor  than  heredity  in  the 
making  of  criminals,  and  that  home  influence,  companion- 
ships, reading,  the  saloon  and  kindred  influences  are  responsi- 
ble for  a  large  proportion  of  criminals. 

Noting  the  fact  that  crimes  increase  in  periods  of  financial 
depression  and  idleness,  it  seeks  to  find  employment  for  men ; 
noting  that  the  congested  life  of  the  tenement  districts — "the 
warrens  of  the  poor" — promotes  crime,  it  seeks  to  provide 
open  spaces,  play-grounds  for  childien,  and  better  tenements 
and  better  homes;  noting  that  prenatal  influence  and  parental 
ignorance  fosters  crime,  it  seeks  to  train  better  mothers; 
noting  that  the  saloon  is  a  crime  breeder,  it  seeks  to  destroy 
the  saloon ;  noting  that  association  with  criminals  educates  in 
crime,  it  seeks  to  improve  workhouses  and  prisons  and  to 
separate  first  offenders  and  the  young  from  the  hardened 
criminal ;  noting  that  many  prisoners  go  back  to  crime,  for 
want  of  work  and  proper  associations  after  discharge,  it  seeks 
to  furnish  shelter  during  the  idle  period,  and  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  discharged  prisoner. 

In  other  words  the  physiological  school  studies  the  crim- 
inal chiefly  as  an  animal,  the  sociological  as  a  man. 

Because  of  its  view  point,  the  school  of  criminal  anthro- 
pology has  no  logical  place  for  a  prison  chaplain ;  because 
the  sociological  school  believes  that  reform  is  one,  if  not  the 
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chief  object  of  prison  life,  it  believes  in  the  prison  chaplain  as 
an  important  factor  in  that  work. 

That  wardens  and  other  officials  connected  with  prisons 
and  reformatories  differ  in  their  notions  of  his  value  is  to  be 
expected,  both  from  the  differences  in  the  character  and  beliefs 
of  those  officials  and  the  difference  in  efficiency,  good  sense 
and  character  of  chaplains  themselves. 

If  the  chaplain  were  always  selected  because  he  was  fitted 
by  training  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  success  in 
dealing  with  men,  and  those  elements  of  manly  character  that 
would  help  him  to  win  the  prisoner,  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  his  value.  But  often  political  or  social 
influence  determine  the  appointment  of  a  man  with  absolutely 
nothing  to  recommend  him  above  a  thousand  others. 

The  prison  chaplain  should  always  be  selected  from  men 
who  were  successful  in  the  ministry  and  in  winning  men. 

A  Scottish  prison  chaplain,  recently  appointed,  entered 
one  of  the  cells  on   his  first  round  of  inspection,  and  with 
much  pomposity,  thus  addressed  the  prisoner  who  occupied  it: 
"Well,  mv  man,  do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
"No,  nor  I  dinna  care!"  was  the  nonchalant  reply. 
"Well,  I  am  your  new  chaplain." 
"Oh,  ye  are?     Then  I  hae  heard  o'  ye  before!" 
"And   what  did  you  hear?"  returned  the  chaplain,  his 
curiosity  getting  the  better  of  his  dignity. 

"Well,  I  heard  thot  the  last  iwa  kirks  ye  were  in  ye 
preached  them  baith  empty;  but  ye  willna  find  it  such  an 
easy  matter  to  do  the  same  wi'  this  one." 

A  failure  outside  will  be  a  failure  inside  prison  walls. 
To  begin  with,  a  chaplain  must  believe  in  the  possible 
reformation  of  the  prisoners  for  whom  he  works.  In  spite  of 
inheritance,  bad  parentage,  bad  environment,  bad  companions ; 
in  spite  of  failures,  hypocrasies,  lapses,  he  must  have  faith  in 
men,  in  his  methods  and  in  God.  His  creed  should  be  that 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  "I  have  no  more  doubt  of  every  crime 
having  its  cure  in  moral  and  physical  influence,  than  I  have 
of  the  efficacy  of  Peruvian  bark  for  intermittent  fevers." 
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The  criminal  is  a  man.  Save  for  a  comparatively  small 
number  he  is  much  like  other  men.  He  is  no  worse  than 
thousands  whose  violations  of  the  law  have  not  been  discov- 
ered and  punished.  He  still  has  a  conscience  that  may  be 
appealed  to,  and  a  will  that  may  be  aroused  and  strengthened. 

To  classify  all  prisoners  as  belonging  to  a  so  called  crim- 
inal class,  and  to  treat  them  as  such,  is  unscientific,  unphilo- 
sophical,  unchristian  and  lacking  in  common  sense. 

Alter  eliminating  the  relatively  small  class  of  hopeless 
•congenital  criminals,  who  should  be  permanently  isolated  and 
confined,  like  the  hopelessly  imbecile  insane,  I  believe  that 
two  things  are  agreed  upon  by  all  but  sure  theorists  in  crim- 
inology : 

First,  that  prisons  should  be  reformatory  in  purpose, 
and — 

Second,  that  reformation  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  suc- 
cessful and  permanent  must  be  based  on  Christian  principles. 
I  believe  in  swift,  sharp,  adequate  punishment  for  crime, 
without  sentimentality,  but  I  would  treat  the  prisoner  always 
as  though  I  believed  him  capable  of  reformation  and  a 
decent  life. 

The  ablest  jurists  and  attorneys,  wardens  of  penitenti- 
aries, reformatories  and  workhouses,  chaplains  with  years  of 
experience,  if  Christian  men,  believe  that  the  final  end  of 
prison  life  should  be  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

Edward  Livingston  said  :  "  Vice  is  more  infectious  than 
disease,  and  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  put  a  man  into  a 
pest  house  to  cure  him  of  headache  than  to  confine  a  young 
offender  in  a  penitentiary,  organized  on  the  ordinary  plan,  to 
effect  his  reformation." 

Sir  Thomas  Moore  said:  "The  end  of  punishment  is 
nothing  else  than  the  destruction  of  vices  and  the  saving 
•of  men." 

"  The  prison,"  says  Professor  Collin,  "  must  be  a  moral 
hospital." 

"  There  are  just  two  ways  to  get  rid  of  the  criminal 
-classes,"  says  W.  M.  F.  Round,  "to  kill  or  reform  them." 
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"  Let  the  great  purpose  of  imprisonment  be  reformation, 
with  immediate  prevention  of  crime  only  as  the  subordinate 
necessity,"  says  Phillips  Brooks." 

That  reformation  ol  the  criminal  is  possible  needs  no 
argument  other  than  facts  and  experience.  The  statistics  of 
the  reformatories  of  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  show  that  from  sixty  to  eighty-three  per  cent, 
of  criminals  are  turned  into  orderly  self-supporting  citizens 
in  from  fourteen  to  twenty-three  months  of  average  detention. 

Thomas  Olivers,  one  of  the  most  noted  gamblers  of 
England,  became  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Reformation  and  the  author  of  several  of  the  finest 
hymns  in  the  English  language. 

Jerry  McAuley,  wharf-rat  and  river-thief,  became  one  of 
the  most  noted  and  successful  workers,  among  the  vicious  and 
depraved,  that  this  country  ever  produced. 

Francis  Murphy  was  converted  in  the  Pittsburg  city 
prison. 

Paul,  the  converted  "  Saul  of  Tarsus,"  writing  to  the 
church  he  founded  in  Corinth,  said :  "  Neither  fornicators, 
nor  idolators,  nor  adulterers,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with 
mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revil- 
ers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
such  were  some  of  you,  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  santi- 
fied,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
by  the  spirit  of  our  God."  And  that  spirit  can  do  that  work 
inside  prison  walls  as  outside,  and  the  prisoner  go  forth  to  a 
clean,  law-abiding,  manly  life. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Cheney  Johnson  summed  up  the  principles 
that  governed  her  work  in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
Prison  for  Women  as : — 

1.  "A  criminal  reformed  is  a  citizen  gained." 

2.  "No  criminal  is  incorrigible." 

3.  "Love  rules  better  than  fear." 

However  unpromising  his  material  the  successful  chap- 
lain must  have  endless  faith  in  the  grace  of  God  and  power 
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of  the  Spirit,  conjoined  to  right  methods,  to  make  law-abiding 
men  and  citizens  out  of  the  degraded  and  lawless  classes. 

He  must  believe  in  what  Rudyard  Kipling  calls  "  The 
Everlasting  Miracle,"  the  power  of  right  methods  and  right 
teaching  to  redeem  and  lift  him  up,  "  so  he  will  stand  upon 
his  feet  and  play  the  game." 

Said  England  unto  Pharaoh,  "  You've  had  miracles  before 

When  Aaton  struck  your  rivers  into  blood, 
But  if  you  watch  the  sergeant  he  can  show  you  something  more, 

He's  a  charm  for  making  riflemen  from  mud." 

It  was  neither  Hindustana,  French  nor  Coptic, 

It  was  odds  and  ends  and  leavings  of  the  same 
Translated  by  a  stick  (which  is  really  half  the  trick  ;) 

And  Pharaoh  harked  to  sergeant  what's-his-name. 

(There  were  years  that  no  one  talked  of, 

There  were  times  of  horrid  doubt, 
There  was  faith  and  hope,  and  whacking  and  despair, 

While  the  sergeant  gave  the  cautions,  and  combed  old  Pharaoh  out.  } 

And  so  says  Kipling,  "He  drilled  a  black  man  white 
and  he  made  a  mummy  fight."  And  those  were  the  soldiers 
Kitchner  led  to  victory  and  fame. 

So  the  chaplain  must  believe  in  the  same  "  everlasting 
miracle  "  if  he  carry  in  his  hand,  like  Aaron  and  the  sergeant, 
the  rod  of  God. 

But  the  chaplain  must  be  a  man — a  strong  manly  man. 
He  ought  to  be  healthy  in  body,  mind  and  heart,  for  health  is 
catching.  He  is  there,  if  he  have  any  mission  at  all,  to  make 
clean,  strong,  manly  men,  out  of  impure,  weak,  unmanly 
ones.  He  should  be  a  type  of  the  men  he  is  there  to  make. 

His  character  must  be  above  reproach,  his  life  without  a 
stain.  He  should  have  no  past  that  needs  apology  or  excuse. 
The  man  himself  should  be  both  rebuke  and  argument,  and 
this  manliness  should  be  the  source  of  his  influence  and 
authority. 

He  should  approach  prisoners  and  should  associate  with 
them  not  as  a  chaplain,  but  as  a  manly,  Christian  man. 

The  official  should  disappear  in  the  man. 
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Mr.  BROCKWAY  says  :  u  There  is  in  the  minds  of  men, 
as  observed  during  imprisonment,  an  unexplained,  but  actual 
repugnance  to  professional,  official  and  stereotyped  phrases, 
while  for  the  noble  character  of  the  practical  Christian  in 
common  affairs  unherralded  and  unnamed,  there  is  among 
prisoners  a  quick  and  favorable  response." 

I  think  that  is  wholly  natural  and  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  professional  minister  with  his  clerical  coat  and  vest 
and  tie,  and  "air,"  is  becoming  less  and  less  common. 

The  ideal  now  is  a  man  among  men,  in  touch  with  every- 
day life,  a  student  of  affairs  and  human  nature,  free  from  all 
cant  and  sanctimony  and  religiosity,  a  man  who  tells  a  story, 
who  likes  a  hearty  laugh,  manly,  independent,  clean,  intelli- 
gent, sympathetic,  helpful,  hopeful,  the  living  embodiment  of 
the  Gospel  of  manly,  godly  living  he  is  expected  to  preach. 
If  there  is  a  place  in  all  the  world  where  such  a  man  is  needed 
it  is  the  chaplain's  place  in  the  piison.  Trained  in  deceit, 
suspicion  and  sin,  as  most  criminals  are,  none  are  quicker  to 
detect  or  resent  insincerity  or  weakness  than  they.  "Carlyle 
says  that,  in  1848,  during  the  riots  in  Paris,  the  mob  swept 
down  a  street  blazing  with  cannon,  killed  the  soldiers,  spiked 
the  guns,  only  to  be  stopped  a  few  blocks  beyond  by  an  old, 
white-haired  man,  who  uncovered  and  signalled  for  silence. 
Then  the  leader  of  the  mob  said,  'Citizens,  it  is  De  la  Eura  ; 
sixty  years  of  pure  life  is  about  to  address  you.'  A  true  man's 
presence  transformed  a  mob  that  cannon  could  not  conquer/' 
— HILLIS. 

He  should  also  be  an  intelligent  student  of  men,  of 
human  nature  in  its  infinite  variety,  trained  by  contact  with 
men  in  every-day  life,  their  toils,  burdens,  sorrows,  tempta- 
tions, to  quickly  read  the  character  of  the  man  with 'whom  he 
must  deal.  There  is  all  the  variety  of  disposition  and  motive 
among  prisoners,  as  among  other  men,  and  each  man  must  be 
dealt  with  as  an  individval  before  the  best  results  are  accom- 
plished. 

And  while  he  studies  men,  he  should  study  criminal  men. 
He  should  draw  on  all  the  fruits  of  other  men's  work  and 
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experience,  crime  and  the  influences  leading-  to  it,  should  be 
his  constant  study.  Each  man's  case,  its  history,  and  his  his- 
tory must  be  known,  if  he  is  to  help  him.  He  must  diagnose 
every  separate  case  he  seeks  to  cure.  And  that  his  study  and 
experience  may  be  of  use  to  others,  he  should  give  the  fruits 
of  his  experience  and  study  to  others.  The  chaplain  should 
be  a  brotherly  man,  brotherliness  incarnate.  William  T.  Stead 
says  that  when  he  was  in  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  there  was  a 
poor  thief  there  who  was  more  of  a  Christ  to  me  than  the 
chaplain.  "How  long  are  you  in  for?"  he  whispered,  as  we 
tramped  along  the  echoing  corridor  to  morning  chapel.  "Three 
months,"  I  replied.  "Never  mind,"  said  he,  kindly,  "three 
months  will  soon  be  over."  Poor  chap,  he  had  still  a  year  to 
serve,  and  "a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind."  That 
is  just  what  Christ  had — a  fellow  feeling.  And  that  unex- 
pected, sympathetic  word  was  as  a  gleam  of  heaven's  own 
light  in  the  chill  and  gloomy  gaol.  How  different  was  the 
chaplain's  greeting :  "  Don't  you  think  you're  lucky  getting 
off  so  cheap  ?  "  said  he,  and  that  was  all. 

"The  prisoner's  name,  his  true  name,  today  and  tomorrow 
and  to  the  end  of  time — the  prisoner's  name  is — brother," 
says  Chaplain  Batt. 

"There  goes  John  Newton,  but  for  the  Grace  of  God," 
said  the  famous  preacher  as  the  black  Maria  passed  with  a 
prisoner.  Until  a  man  sees  a  brother  in  every  man,  broken 
and  soiled  with  sin,  he  cannot  help  him  much.  It  takes  a 
brotherly  man  to  win  men.  Brotherliness,  kindness,  love  will 
win  men  when  all  other  means  fail.  Charles  Dickens,  speak- 
ing of  a  very  wicked  woman,  said,  "  You  might  enter  that 
woman's  nature  and  go  down  a  long  corridor  or  passage,  and 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  along  another  corridor,  and  at  the  far 
end  you  would  come  to  a  little  door,  and  on  that  door  the 
word  'woman.'"  No  one  but  a  brother  man  ever  finds  his 
way  to  that  door. 

So  much  for  the  man  himself.  What  kind  of  preaching 
should  he  do  ?  Prison  preaching  should  be  much  like  that  to 
other  men.  Purely  ethical  preaching,  no  matter  how  poor 
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the  ethics,  will  have  but  little  reforming  power.  Moonlight 
is  beautiful,  but  there  is  no  warmth  in  it.  The  preaching 
should  be  direct,  vigorous,  practical,  manly.  There  should  be 
no  mawkish  sentimentalism  ;  the  prisoner  needs  tonic,  stimula- 
tion, life ;  no  feminity ;  he  needs  manliness ;  no  half  truths, 
no  evasions,  but  straight,  clear-cut,  manly  handling  of  the 
truths  that  men  need  to  hear  who  are  not  criminals.  He 
should  not  preach  to  them  as  criminals  but  as  men.  They  are 
sinful  men ;  he  should  speak  to  them  as  men  needing  redemp- 
tion, not  as  criminals  needing  reforming. 

He  should  preach  the  genesis,  the  danger,  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  sin.  He  should  preach  cheering,  hopeful,  encour- 
aging sermons. 

He  should  preach  manliness,  cleanliness,  integrity,  truth- 
fulness, honor,  honesty,  justice,  mercy.  He  should  brighten 
the  sermon  with  anecdote,  make  it  interesting  with  fact,  draw 
on  nature,  politics,  literature,  science  and  everyday  life  for 
illustration. 

He  should  preach  Jesus  Christ.  "  There  is  no  sin  which 
men  commit,"  says  Bishop  Thorburn,  "that  is  not  best  con- 
demned by  holding  up  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  other  words  he  should  preach  about  as  he  should  to 
other  men,  whom  he  is  seeking  to  lift  to  a  clean,  noble, 
manly  life. 

Such  men  will  dignify  and  magnify  the  office,  and  make 
it  a  vital  factor  in  the  prison's  greatest  work,  the  reformation 
of  men. 
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Dr.  FRED.  H.  WINES,  by  request,  gave  an  address,  dis- 
cussing certain  drastic  remedies  for  crime  which  have  been 
lately  advocated  in  published  form. 

*HEREDITY    AND    HUMAN    PROGRESS. 
DR.    WINES'    ADDRESS. 

One  should  not  take  Dr.  McKim's  book  too  seriously. 
If  I  had  not  been  asked  to  say  a  word  regarding  it,  I  should 
not  have  supposed  it  worthy  of  discussion  by  this  association. 

It  consists  of  a  postulate  and  an  inference.  The  postu- 
late or  hypothetical  assumption  of  the  author  is  that  "heredity 
is  the  fundamental  cause  of  human  wretchedness"  (p.  120). 
This  general  statement  is  reiterated  with  reference  to  individ- 
ual forms  of  human  wretchedness,  thus:  "  Poverty  has  its 
root  in  heredity  "  (p.  84).  "  Almost  invariably,  if  we  search 
for  it,  we  find  the  fundamental  fact  of  a  man's  degeneracy  to 
be  a  taint  derived  through  inheritance  "  (p.  87).  "  Criminality 
has  its  real  basis  in  heredity,  rather  than  in  environment  " 
(P-  97)-  "  The  fundamental  explanation  (of  a  high  rate  of 
illegitimacy,  where  it  exists)  is  to  be  found  only  in  hereditary 
predisposition"  (p.  115).  "The  habitual  drunkard  is  such 
because  of  some  vicious  inheritance"  (p.  149). 

Dr.  McKim  is  an  extreme  hereditarian.  He  admits  the 
"  modifying  influence  of  environment "  (p.  76),  but  in  his 
opinion  "  environment  is  essentially  indirect  heredity."  We 
may  concede  to  him  the  truth  contained  in  this  view  of  her- 
edity, but  possibly  it  might  be  argued  with  equal  plausibility 
that  heredity  is  essentially  indirect  environment.  It  appears 
to  be  practically  impossible  to  determine  with  mathematical 
accuracy  precisely  what  is  the  relative  influence  of  heredity 
and  of  environment  in  the  production  of  human  character, 
hence  extreme  statements  on  this  subject  are  to  be  deprecated. 
A  treatise  which  claims  to  be  scientific  in  spirit  and  method, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  fails  to  hold  an  even  balance  between 
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the  two,  can  scarcely  be  held  to  have  substantiated  its  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats. 

Dr.  McKim  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  pessimist. 
Yet  his  chapter  on  "The  Dark  Side  of  Human  Existence " 
lacks  perspective  and  proportion ;  and  its  value  is  impaired  by 
his  introduction  of  a  discussion  of  morbid  blushing  as  a  mark 
of  degeneracy  and  one  among  the  many  woes  of  mankind. 

Seeing,  as  he  does,  one  side  of  the  question  with  such 
intense  mental  vision  that  the  other  almost  wholly  escapes  his 
notice,  he  thinks  that  "  not  yet  has  philanthropy  -grasped  a 
true  conception  of  the  true  cause  of  human  evil,  nor  laid  the 
axe  at  its  root"  (p.  4).  He  proclaims,  therefo  e,  a  new  gospel, 
and  holds  up  to  our  admiring,  hopeful  gaze,  a  bloody  cross  by 
the  acceptance  of  which  the  expiring  human  race  may  find 
new  life  through  death.  His  remedy  for  human  wretchedness 
in  consequence  of  the  progressive  deterioration  of  the  stock 
is  the  substitution  of  artificial  for  natural  selection  in  mar- 
riage. Not  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  positive 
aspect  of  artificial  selection  in  this  sense ;  he  confines  his 
argument  lo  negative  processes.  Of  these,  there  are  obviously 
three ;  perpetual  seclusion,  which  he  says,  "  has  not  yet  been 
tried,  and  we  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is 
impracticable"  (p.  23);  a  "surgical  operation,"  which  he  dis- 
cards, in  the  case  of  habitual  and  incorrigible  criminals, 
because  it  is  non-deterrent,  non-reformatory,  and  really  less 
humane  than  the  death  penalty  (Ibid,  note) ;  and,  as  the  only 
alternative  for  thse  two,  what  the  assassin  Guiteau  euphemis- 
tically entitled  "removal." 

He  advocates  the  "judicial  taking  of  life"  (p.  194),  in 
the  case  of  "individuals  coming  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  state,"  who  fall  within  either  of  the  following  categories ; 
"  Idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  habitual  drunkards,  insane  crim- 
inals, the  larger  number  of  murderers,  nocturnal  housebreak- 
ers ;  such  criminals,  whatever  their  offense,  as  might  through 
their  constitutional  organization  appear  very  dangerous ;  and> 
finally,  criminals  who  might  be  adjudged  incorrigible"  (p.  87; 
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see  also  pp.  189,  190,  192).  He  says:  "While  not  interfer 
ing  with  the  general  productiveness  of  our  kind,  I  would  limit 
the  multiplication  of  the  organically  weak  and  the  organically 
vicious,  restricting  the  plan,  however,  to  the  very  weak  and 
the  very  vicious  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  state  for  main- 
tenance, reformation,  or  punishment.  The  surest,  the  sim- 
plest, the  kindest  and  most  humane  means  for  preventing 
reproduction  amongst  those  whom  we  deem  unworthy  of  this 
high  privilege  is  a  gentle,  painless  death"  (p.  188).  "  In  car- 
bonic acid  gas  we  have  an  agent  which  would  instantaneously 
fill  the  need  "  (p.  193).  The  limitation  of  the  execution  of 
his  plan  to  persons  in  the  custody  of  the  state  is  a  concession 
on  his  part  to  the  sentimental  prejudices  of  a  community 
"  under  bondage  to  an  altruistic  doctrine  which,  while  at  first 
sight  beautiful  to  look  upon  is  really  morbid,  false  and  cruel " 
(p.  258).  u  In  theory  it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  if  the  plan 
were  to  bear  not  only  upon  our  public  asylums  and  prisons, 
but  upon  every  household  throughout  the  land"  (p.  246). 

To  those  who  are  shocked  by  the  remedy  suggested  by 
him,  he  confesses  that  he,  too,  is  shocked  by  it,  but  it  seems 
to  him  ua  hard  necessity"  (p.  259).  "The  defectives  and 
criminals  permitted  in  this  generation  to  multiply  their  kind 
are  creating  a  stream  of  foulness  which  will  surely  some  day 
mingle  with  and  defile  the  blood  of  our  direct  decendants  " 
(p.  119).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  plan  were  adopted  and 
carried  out  to  perfection,  "poverty,  disease,  moral  degradation 
and  crime  would  be  eliminated  from  the  earth,  and  the  con- 
ceptions of  our  most  optimistic  dreams  would  be  surpassed  by 
the  glories  of  realitv  "  (p.  257).  Alas,  Dr.  McKim  is  not  the 
first,  and  he  will  not  be  the  last,  of  a  long  line  of  enthusiasts 
with  visions  of  a  golden  age  close  at  hand,  if  their  pet  patent 
scheme  for  its  inauguration  were  but  accepted  by  the  men  and 
women  of  their  day. 

That  this  plan  of  purification  of  the  race  is  impractical, 
so  long  as  human  setiments  and  affections  remain  what  they 
are  and  have  been  from  the  beginning,  goes  without  saying. 
That  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion 
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seems  to  require  no  argument.  "  We  that  are  strong  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak."  (Rom.  15:  i).  "Nay, 
much  more,  those  members  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be 
more  feeble  are  necessary."  (i  Cor.  12  :  22).  It  is  manifestly 
subversive  of  everv  established  principle  of  civil  and  criminal 
law,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  denial  of  human  rights,  and  the 
substitution  of  expediency  for  equity  in  the  adjustment  of 
human  relations.  One  cannot  restrain  a  smile  in  reading  the 
naive  acknowledgment  by  the  author  that  "the  actual  appli- 
cation of  the  plan  might  necessitate  a  change  in  existing  state 
or  federal  constitutions."  He  continues,  however:  "The 
essential  idea  having  met  with  quite  general  acceptance,  any 
necessary  constitutional  changes  would  be  mere  matter  of 
detail"  (p.  193).  Think  of  this  issue  as  a  factor  in  national 
politics  ! 

It  seems  to  me  fair  and  not  discouiteous  to  characterize  a 
theory  like  this  as  scientific  speculation  gone  to  seed.  We 
may  accept  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  a  conflict  for  existence 
and  the  survival  of  the  most  fit  as  the  expression  of  a  general 
fact  in  animate  nature,  without  being  prepared  to  endorse  the 
•voluntary,  deliberate,  systematic  application  of  this  principle 
to  human  life.  We  cannot,  of  course,  escape  the  reign  of 
natural  law ;  nevertheless  the  growth  of  civilization  has  pro- 
ceeded by  means  of  a  succession  of  ingenious  devices  for 
utilizing  the  forces  of  -nature,  harnessing  them,  so  to  speak, 
and  making  them  tributary  to  our  needs.  We  are  not  the 
blind  slaves  of  natural  law,  nor  is  a  state  of  nature  the  loftiest 
ideal  of  social  relations. 

If  conflict  and  survival  are  the  ultimate  ethical  principle, 
then  there  is  no  hope  of  final  deliverance  from  the  evils  of 
war,  of  competition  in  trade,  or  of  the  struggle  between  cap- 
ital and  labor,  since  they  are  part  of  the  righteous  economy 
of  nature.  More  than  that,  crime  itself  is  merely  a  phase  of 
this  eternal  conflict. 

Dr.  McKim,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  and  establish  his  funda- 
mental thesis,  makes  light  of  death,  which  most  men  regard 
as  the  culminating  misfortune.  It  is  but  "  an  adaptation 
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(p.  204);  "a  vital  factor  in  organic  evolution"  (Ibid);  "there 
is  no  pain  in  actual  dying-"  (p.  208) ;  and  the  fear  of  death  is 
merely  "the  creation  of  a  certain  human  mood"  (p.  204). 
Belief  in  the  sancity  of  human  life  is  an  idle  superstition. 
"  The  supposed  sanctity  of  human  life  is  but  one  of  our  many 
conventional  shams"  (p.  223).  The  arguments  adduced  to 
give  color  of  truth  to  this  assertion  tend  to  remove  from  a 
criminal  mind  the  natural  horror  of  murder.  Our  prisons  are 
the  home  of  many  to  whom,  as  to  our  author,  the  sentiment 
of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  is  "  little  more  than  a  form  of 
words  which  has  but  an  infinitesimal  influence  upon  our  lives" 
(p.  237).  But  destroys  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  life,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  sanctity  of  property  ?  Is  property  a  thing 
more  sacr  d  than  life  ?  Destroy  both,  and  what  motive 
remains  to  restrain  men  from  the  commission  of  crime  other 
than  fear. 

in  judging  the  truth  of  any  philosophy,  it  is  fair  to  ask  what 
are  its  necessary  logical  conclusions,  and  are  these  conclusions 
true  or  false?  Dr.  McKim  tells  us  that  "  the  most  rational 
view  of  crime  is  to  regard  it  not  as  the  fiat  of  a  free  individual 
will,  but  as  the  resultant  of  two  co-operating  factors  ;  the  man, 
physical  and  mental,  and  the  environment,  physical  and 
social"  (p.  159).  True,  in  part.  The  latter  half  of  his  state- 
ment is  true.  But  he  immediately  adds  :  "  It  is  with  the  first' 
factor  that  we  here  occupy  ourselves."  In  other  words,  he 
limits  himself,  in  the  discussion  of  degeneracy  and  crime,  to  a 
single  aspect  of  the  problem.  This  is  his  fatal  error. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  men  to  preserve  their  mental 
equipoise  in  the  contemplation  of  complementary  opposites> 
such  as  the  influence  of  man  upon  nature  and  that  of  nature 
upon  man,  or  the  influence  of  the  body  upon  the  mind  and 
that  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  or  the  mutual  relations  of 
necessity  and  free  will,  (on  the  reconciliation  of  divine  justice 
with  divine  compassion,  or,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
mutual  delimitations  of  the  spheres  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment as  contributory  factors  in  evolution.  In  his  attempt  to 
belittle  and  to  explain  away  the  influence  of  environment  in 
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the  production  of  the  criminal,  he  virtually  denies  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  moral  responsibility. 

No  man  knows  better  than  those  in  charge  of  convicted 
criminals  in  prison  to  what  an  extent  not  their  heredity  only, 
but  their  environment  as  well,  may  mitigate  the  horror  and 
condemnation  with  which  the  crimes  which  they  have 
committed  must  otherwise  be  regarded  by  us.  But  no  man 
better  knows  that  they  are  in  some  sense  and  some  degree 
responsible  for  their  crime  and  their  misfortune ;  for  they  have 
consented  to  both,  instead  of  using  their  will  power,  such  as  it 
was,  to  rise  superior  to  the  temptations  by  which  their  lives 
have  been  beset.  Among  the  pleas  preferred  to  the  governor 
of  Illinois  in  behalf  of  the  pardon  of  the  Chicago  anarchists, 
it  was  said  by  a  brilliant  special  pleader  whom  I  will  not 
name,  that  no  man  is  responsible  for  anything  that  he  may  do, 
since  no  man  can  help  doing  anything  that  he  does.  That 
argument  would  either  open  every  prison  door  and  make  a 
ruin  both  of  our  prisons  and  of  our  criminal  courts,  or  it  would 
justify  the  erection  of  the  gallows  at  every  crossroad.  When 
the  responsibility  of  the  criminal  to  society  is  denied,  this 
involves  necessarily  the  denial  of  the  responsibility  of  society 
to  the  criminal,  and  vice  versa.  The  degenerate,  whether 
criminal  or  innocent,  has,  in  Dr.  McKiM's  philosophy,  no 
rights  which  society  is  bound  to  respect. 

But  again,  no  man  better  knows  than  the  prison  chaplain 
or  the  city  missionary  the  power  of  a  change  of  environment 
to  alter  character,  whatever  may  have  heen  a  man's  heredity. 
The  Apostle  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians:  "  Neither  forni- 
cators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminates,  nor 
abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous, 
nor  drunkards,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  such  were  some  of  you  ;  but  ye  are  washed." 
(i.  Cor.  6:  10-11.)  Prison  officers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  senti- 
mentalists, theroists,  "  benevolent  idealists,  beings  of  the 
upper  air"  (p.  183).  Yet  they  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
reformation  in  some  unknown  percentage  of  prisoners,  when  in 
seclusion  and  under  proper  discipline  and  moral  influence. 
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They  have  seen  it.  It  may  be,  as  Dr.  McKim  somewhat 
dogmatically  asserts,  that  in  many  instances  the  reformation 
secured  is  superficial,  "  not  a  change  of  heart,  but  a  mere 
change  of  conduct  based  upon  an  enlightening  of  selfish 
motive"  (p.  269);  but  the  enlightenment  of  selfish  motives 
which  produces  this  change  of  conduct  is  a  gain  to  the 
community,  and  it  is  begging  the  question  to  assert  that  it 
was  not  induced  by  the  training  and  treatment  given  the 
criminal  in  prison,  but  that  it  would  have  taken  place  in  anv 
event. 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  McKim  in  his  belief 
that  "  of  late  years  the  humanitarian  current  has  set  so  strongly 
toward  sentimentalist!!  as  to  endanger  not  only  human  progress 
but  the  very  existence  of  society  "  (p.  5).  On  the  contrary, 
the  trend  of  the  humanitarian  movement  at  present  seems  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  purging  it  from  sentimentality,  and  the 
history  of  crime  in  the  world  demonstrates  that  crime  increases 
when  treated  with  undue  severity,  but  has  diminished  in 
amount  and  intensity  with  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the 
gradual  disuse  of  the  death  penalty  and  the  introduction  into 
prisons  of  a  reformatory  discipline. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  this  line  of  thought 
farther,  or  to  call  attention  in  detail  to  the  many  inaccuracies 
and  inconsistencies  into  which  the  author's  zeal  to  maintain  a 
priori  conclusion  has  betrayed  him.  The  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  his  radical  method  of  reform 
are  insurmountable.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  determine 
who  are  and  who  are  not  proper  persons  to  be  "  resolved  into 
their  constituant  atoms"  (p.  185)?  Would  the  determination 
of  this  delicate  question  depend  upon  the  conduct  and  the 
actions  of  the  supposed  degenerates,  or  upon  the  presence  in 
them  of  certain  specified  stigmata  or  marks?  If  the  former, 
evidence  of  the  objectional  actions  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted would  have  to  be  submitted  to  civil  or  criminal  courts, 
and  the  expense  of  so  many  trials  and  mistrials  would  be  an 
offset  against  the  presumed  saving  of  expense  through  the 
emptying  of  our  prisons  and  asylums.  If  the  latter,  who  is 
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to  decide  what  stigmata  or  what  combination  of  stigmata 
would  justify  and  demand  the  u  painless  extinction  "  of  the 
man  or  woman  in  whom  they  are  found  ?  And  who  is  to 
pass  upon  the  question  of  their  presence  or  absence  in  any 
given  instance  ?  The  execution  of  the  scheme  would  require 
the  creation  of  scientific  commissions,  which  would  constitute 
a  scientificate  hierarchy  clothed  with  powers  of  life  and  death, 
more  to  be  feared  than  any  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

But  I  conclude  as  I  began,  by  saying  that  the  book  is  not 
really  worth  the  time  which  has  here  been  spent  upon  it, 
despite  such  merit  as  may  attach  to  portions  of  it. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HART  then  opened  the  general  discussion  by 
deprecating  careless  methods  on  the  part  of  chaplains,  methods 
that  are  exceedingly  superficial,  which  almost  put  a  premium 
on  hypocrisy  and  travesty  the  most  sacred  religious  appeal. 
He  said  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  paper  read  bv  Dr.  Gould 
is  one  of  the  most  important  I  have  ever  heard  read  here.  It 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  question  of  the  practical  work  of  the 
prison  chaplain.  It  was  my  work  for  fifteen  years  to  inspect 
prisons  and  jails,  and  I  have  had  personal  observation  of  such 
things.  I  am  a  profound  believer  in  the  power  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  prison,  but  much  effort  expended  in 
that  direction  is  fruitless.  Work  done  in  county  jails  by  good 
people  is  sometimes  even  mischievious. 

"  I  remember  being  present  at  a  meeting  in  a  certain  prison 
where  the  prisoners  were  in  a  group  and  earnest  pleas  were 
made  to  those  willing  to  ask  for  prayers  to  express  their  desire. 
It  did  not  take  a  person  of  much  discernment  to  see  that  the 
worst  men  were  those  who  made  that  profession.  Those  who 
were  inexperienced  in  crime,  and  whose  hearts  were  made 
tender,  took  themselves  off  into  corners  and  avoided  making 
any  such  public  expression.  I  believe  it  is  wrong  for  people 
who  have  not  had  practical  experience  to  be  instrumental  in 
inculcating  hypocrisy  in  the  prison.  I  believe  the  way  to  do 
work  in  the  county  jail  is  at  the  cell  door,  in  personal  inter- 
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course  between  a  wise  and  experienced  Christian  worker  and 
the  individual  prisoner.  Then  great  good  car  be  done. 

"In  the  same  way  some  of  the  work  in  congregate  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction  is  valueless.  I  do  not  believe  in 
having  young  and  enthusiastic  clergymen  talk  to  these  pris- 
oners in  the  way  that  it  is  often  done.  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  talks  from  well  meaning  men  that  were  positively  inju- 
rious, and  that  resulted  in  a  caricature  of  religion.  A  Ken- 
tucky chaplain  once  told  of  what  a  glorious  work  of  Christ 
was  going  on  in  his  prison.  He  said,  'It  would  do  your  soul 
good  to  see  those  hardened  criminals  coining  to  the  Lord.'  A 
friend  of  mine  attended  his  meeting  and  said  he  preached  a 
rousing  sermon,  and  then  called  for  expression,  and  a  good 
many  'got  happy'  and  professed  religion.  Then  he  asked 
those  who  would  like  to  give  the  right  hand  of  'fellowship' 
to  come  forward,  and  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  men  came 
up  and  shook  hands,  and  the  whole  thing  was  a  farce.  These 
men  were  amusing  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  good 
chaplain. 

"  My  model  of  a  prison  chaplain  was  Chaplain  A.  G.  Byers. 
Did  you  ever  hear  that  man  preach  ?  He  knew  the  heart  of 
the  convict,  and  he  won  their  hearts.  Another  good  model  of 
a  chaplain  was  the  late  Chaplain  Hickox,  of  Michigan — 
a  man  of  great  wisdom,  of  great  devotion,  and  of  great  conse- 
cration to  the  work.  I  visited  him  one  Sunday,  and  in  going 
about  with  him  I  saw  that  he  knew  how  to  reach  the  hearts 
ef  his  men.  They  revered  and  loved  him,  and  many  a  man 
got  started  in  the  right  way  through  his  influence  and  minis- 
tration. I  sympathize  with  the  work.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
works,  but  a  man  needs  extraordinary  tact  as  well  as  skill  and 
devotion  to  succeed  in  it.  I  have  considerably  sympathy  with 
those  wardens  who  have  been  afraid  to  put  a  chaplain  in  the 
prison.  Mr.  Brockway  said  he  would  not  have  one  because 
he  could  not  get  the  right  man,  though  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  find  one.  I  stand  as  one  in  sympathy  with  the 
work  of  the  chaplain,  but  he  should  be  the  right  man,  or  the 
sooner  he  leaves  the  better  for  the  work." 
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A  STRANGER:  UI  have  served  two  terms  in  prison,  one 
in  Sing  Sing  and  one  in  the  penitentiary  in  West  Virginia. 
When  I  first  entered  prison,  I  left  hope  behind.  Some  of  you 
may  scorn  me  for  having  been  in  prison,  but  I  hope  not.  I 
served  five  years  in  Sing  Sing  because  I  would  not  give  a 
fellow  away  who  had  given  me  his  confidence.  I  was 
pardoned  and  came  into  West  Virginia.  I  got  into  trouble  at 
the  coal  mines  during  the  strike.  I  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
Moundsville  for  two  years.  I  believe  West  Virginia  has  the 
best  prison  law  in  the  United  States.  You  should  go  into 
some  prisons  and  see  the  way  the  men  are  treated.  None  of 
that  goes  on  in  West  Virginia.  The  warden,  Mr.  Hawkes, 
is  wonderful.  I  do  not  say  that  because  he  is  here.  They 
have  a  chaplain  and  the  local  ministers  come  in  and  talk  to  the 
boys.  On  holidays  the  boys  have  games  and  they  are  allowed 
to  play  ball  and  you  don't  know  how  it  helps  the  men.  They 
treat  the  men  kindly  and  help  them  to  go  back  into  society 
where  they  can  be  respected  and  can  respect  themselves. 
And  you  don't  know  the  reformation  that  can  take  place. 
The  gentleman  does  not  believe  in  having  prisoners  come  to 
the  penitent  bench  but  that's  just  where  I  came." 

Rev.  B.  M.  SPURR,  West  Virginia :  "  I  did  not  know 
what  this  man  was  going  to  say.  I  just  received  a  bit  of  paper 
which  showed  me  that  he  was  one  of  my  men.  It  is  true  that 
the  chaplains  must  be  the  right  kind  of  men.  But  if  Dr.  HART 
has  anything  to  say  to  the  chaplains  he  should  say  it  to  those 
who  are  not  here.  The  men  who  go  to  church  are  usually  the 
ones  who  hear  the  sermons  about  staying  away  from  church. 
I  think  that  the  fact  that  these  chaplains  are  here  is  a  guarantee 
that  they  are  earnest  in  their  work  and  are  trying  to  do  their 
best.  It  is  all  right  to  have  manly  clergymen,  and  I  believe 
that  there  are  as  many  manly  men  among  clergymen  as  among 
lawyers  or  among  doctors. 

"  I  think  sometimes  when  we  are  discussing  these 
questions  of  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  prisoner 
when  he  comes  out,  we  ought  to  be  discussing  what  we  are 
going  to  do  to  prevent  his  getting  in.  For  several  years  I 
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have  had  the  children  of  convicts  in  my  charge.  I  have  four 
teachers  regularly  employed,  and  we  take  the  children  from 
two  and  one-half  years  to  seven.  I  feel  as  though  the 
chaplains  might  do  more  of  this  work.  The  fellow  that  comes 
out  of  prison  has  a  friend  in  the  chaplain  if  he  is  the  right 
kind  of  a  man.  There  should  be  homes  for  the  men  without 
work,  from  which  he  could  be  started  out  to  work  his  way  in 
life.  I  believe  that  if  the  Christian  Church  recognized  its 
obligation  it  would  do  more  hand  work  with  the  men  and 
women  who  come  under  the  care  of  the  Church,  even  if  less 
preaching.  Christ  did  not  do  a  great  deal  of  preaching,  but 
he  did  do  a  great  deal  for  the  physical  condition  of  men  and 
women. 

"  There  is  another  thought !  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  whose  heart  cannot  be  touched  if  you 
go  in  love  and  truly  desire  -to  do  something  for  the  good  of 
that  man  or  woman.  When  I  went  down  to  Moundsville  I 
said,  why  can't  we  get  hold  of  these  men,  and  I  have  tried  to 
do  it.  Many  of  these  men  come  out  of  prison  to  die.  I  had 
in  my  hospital  twelve  of  them,  eleven  of  whom  have  been 
carried  to  the  graveyard.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  ot 
our  society  nothing  would  have  been  done  for  them.  Some 
people  ask  why  the  town  does  not  take  care  of  them.  They 
came  from  different  parts  of  the  state  and  that  is  not  easily 
arranged.  Some  said  the  Lord  would  provide.  But  I  said  to 
such,  as  someone  else  had  said  before  me,  God  has  no  hands 
but  ours,  and  if  God  is  going  to  do  anything  for  these  pris- 
oners it  is  through  you  and  me  it  must  be  done.  That  is  the 
only  way  God  has  of  answering  prayer — to  make  use  of  the 
maker  of  the  prayer  to  carry  out  the  prayer.  So  we  started 
to  help  these  men.  People  said  we  could  not  do  it,  but  we 
did  it.  We  have  an  employment  bureau,  and  we  have  found 
employment  for  almost  every  man  who  comes  out.  If  a  man 
wants  work  he  gets  it.  If  he  is  sick  we  take  care  of  him. 
Why  can't  the  chaplains  have  a  committee  to  work  to  obtain 
a  home  for  convicts?  I  don't  mean  where  lazy  men  can 
get  together  and  talk  over  crime,  but  where  men  physically 
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incapacitated  may  get  strength  to  renew  the  battle  of  life. 
We  find  it  a  hard  battle  to  fight  even  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. I  throw  that  out  as  a  suggestion.  If  the  chaplains  of 
the  state  penitentiaries  and  the  wardens  would  co-operate,  and 
the  physicians  would  help,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  state  in 
the  Union  where  there  could  not  be  a  lodging  house  where 
these  men  could  be  taken  care  of;  and  with  an  employment 
bureau  added  they  could  be  helped  to  honest  work." 

Rev.  D.  J.  STARR,  D.  D.,  chaplain,  Columbus,  Ohio:  "In 
the  Ohio  penitentiary  we  have  organized  this  year  an  associa- 
tion known  as  Post  No.  10,  V.  P.  L.,  of  which  the  chaplain  is 
commander.  It  is 'an  auxiliary  of  the  Volunteer  Prisoners' 
League  of  which  Mrs.  Maud  B.  Booth  is  the  commander.  We 
have  over  500  comrades — members  of  Post  No.  10.  Its  pledge 
of  membership  covers  five  points  of  obligation  :  To  pray 
every  morning  and  night ;  to  read  the  day  book  (Bible) 
faithfully  ;  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  bad  language ;  to  be 
faithful  in  the  observance  of  prison  rules  and  discipline  so  as 
to  become  an  example  of  good  conduct ;  to  encourage  and 
cheer  others  in  well  doing,  and  in  right  living,  and  to  try,  so 
far  as  proper,  to  secure  new  members  for  the  league.  A 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  league  is  to  provide  a  home  to  which 
discharged  prisoners  may  go,  and  where  they  may  have  shelter 
and  employment  temporarily. 

"  The  improved  moral  tone  and  observance  of  prison  rules 
by  our  men  is  clearly  seen  by  comparing  their  records  before 
and  after  taking  this  pledge. 

"With  regard  to  calling  out  religious  expression,  I 
sympathize  with  what  the  speaker  said  on  the  subject  of 
insincere  religious  profession  amongst  prisoners.  But  still 
you  do  not  have  to  go  into  jails  and  prisons  to  find  that  sort  of 
thing.  Have  you  never  attended  a  religious  revival  meeting 
held  by  peripatetic  evangelists,  outside,  where  the  same  thing 
is  seen  ?  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  people  reported  converted, 
and  six  weeks  after  you  could  not  find  any  remnants  of 
salvation  about  them.  But  let  us  not,  from  these  sporadic 
cases,  be  deterred  from  doing  the  actual  work.  Confession  of 
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sin  and  expression  of  religious  experience  must  be  encouraged. 
We  are  to  respect  the  sober  professions  of  these  men  and  are 
to  encourage  them.  Why  should  not  the  convert  be  baptized 
within  prison  walls,  as  well  as  outside  of  them  ?  Can  we  not 
discern  between  that  which  is  fictitious,  that  which  is  on  the 
surface,  and  the  deep  and  genuine  sense  of  salvation  in  the 
hearts  of  people  ?  The  genuine  Christian  work  of  the  converts 
inside  the  Ohio  penitentiary  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  others  outside.  Many  of  our  men  are  genuinely  and 
sincerely  Christian,  and  they  show  a  meekness  and  humility, 
a  faith  and  prayerfulness,  that  would  entitle  them  to  recogni- 
tion in  any  church.  We  must  not  overlook  the  supernatural 
element  in  salvation.  God  makes  saints  out  of  sinners.  He 
has  made  of  prisoners  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
Christian  life  that  I  have  ever  seen.  My  experience  in  the 
penitentiary  has  been  marvellously  encouraging.  I  see  the 
work  of  salvation  going  on  among  prisoners,  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  I  had  expected,  and  I  wish  to  encourage  every  one 
to  pray  for  the  gracious  revival  of  God's  work  among  the 
convicts  of  this  land.  If  the  chaplain  does  not  appreciate  and 
show  confidence  in  the  religious  experience  of  prisoners,  who 
will  do  so?  It  is  a  very  difficult  and  hard  thing  for  a  man 
under  sentence,  and  sometimes  under  ungodly  guards  and 
officials,  to  make  a  profession  of  religion.  And  a  chaplain 
who  would  not  stand  by  him  when  sincerely  doing  so  would 
be  unfaithful  to  Christ  and  to  his  office." 

Mrs.  DEBORAH  C.  LEEDS,  Pennsylvania :  "  One  of  the 
first  things  when  you  go  to  talk  to  prisoners  is  to  remind  them 
that  God  never  has  created  a  soul  for  anything  but  salvation. 
That  will  give  them  a  thought  of  hope.  Speak  to  them  of 
what  they  may  be  and  can  be  and  must  be  for  Jesus'  sake.  I 
want  to  have  go  out  from  this  association  a  message  to  fathers 
and  mothers  to  remind  them  that  if  they  train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  It  lies  in 
the  hands  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  stop  criminality.  It  is 
because  the  children  are  pampered,  because  they  are  allowed, 
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even  when  little,  to  rule  the  house,  because  they  are  not  trained 
in  obedience  in  the  home,  that  they  become  criminals. 
Another  evil  to  be  corrected  is  the  lack. of  peace  in  the  family. 
As  I  go  from  place  to  place,  I  find  so  much  division,  so  much 
bickering  in  the  families.  The  children  are  not  taught  U> 
honor  each  other's  rights  and  when  they  do  not  honor  each 
other's  rights  in  the  home  they  get  to  rob  people  outside." 

Rev.  ROBERT  HALL,  Toronto,  Ont.:  "For  sixteen  years 
I  have  been  superintendent  of  the  Toronto  City  Mission.  We 
have  no  chaplain  in  Toronto.  The  jail  has  two  hundred 
prisoners,  the  reformatory  eighty-five  women  and  young  girls, 
and  the  central  prison  has  generally  about  four  hundred,  but 
less  last  year.  Those  who  go  for  a  long  term  go  to  Kingston. 
In  regard  to  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  we  do  a  large 
work  in  aiding  the  men  and  women  discharged.  Not  a  person 
leaves  any  of  the  three  prisons  but  has  the  opportunity  of  help 
given  him  ;  first  in  the  way  of  providing  a  temporary  home  ; 
second,  in  seeking  employment  for  them  wherever  it  is 
possible.  We  have  a  Christian  man  who  deals  with  them 
while  in  prison,  and  on  their  discharge  he  either  encourages 
them  to  go  back  to  their  homes  or  helps  them  to  get  work  in 
the  city.  The  report  shows  that  1,577  men  a°d  women  were 
discharged  last  year.  We  aided  of  those  564.  There  were 
provided  for  those  men  and  women  4,644  meals  and  1,502 
nights'  lodging  in  a  respectable  boarding-house.  This  gives 
an  idea  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Toronto.  As  for 
spiritual  influences,  many  men  have  been  converted  in  the 
Toronto  jail,  through  the  preaching  in  the  chapel  and  by 
personal  appeal  from  cell  to  cell,  which  is  carried  on  during 
the  week  by  myself  and  my  assistant.  God  has  blessed  our 
efforts." 

Mr.  TIMOTHY  NICHOLSON,  Richmond,  Ind.:  "The 
question  has  been  asked  :  '  How  can  Prison  Sunday  be  best 
observed  ?'  I  can  tell  you  how  it  has  been  observed  in 
Indiana.  Three  hundred  sermons  were  delivered  last  year  in. 
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our  state  upon  Prisons,  through  the  influence  primarily  of  our 
secretary,  by  corresponding  with  the  ministers,  and  in  various 
ways.  Letters  were  written  to  associations  and  material  was 
offered,  if  the  ministers  would  consent  to  preach  on  that  day. 
This  year  we  expect  to  have  five  hundred  sermons  on  the 
subject,  On  Prison  Sunday." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  NICHOLSON  it  was  voted  that  the  Chair 
should  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  make  suggestions  of 
better  observance  of  Prison  Sunday. 

Dr.  C.  R.  HENDERSON,  of  Chicago,  by  special  request  of  the 
Chair,  closed  the  discussion.  "  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  with 
reference  to  Prison  Sunday.  There  is  an  awakening  of  our 
churches  to  think  about  a  class  of  people  whom  Jesus  thought 
about  a  good  deal.  He  reminds  us  of  them  in  those  words  in 
which  he  shows  the  difference  between  his  own  and  those  not 
with  him. 

u  There  has  been  an  awakening  in  the  church  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  in  regard  to  this  class  for  whom  Christ  came,  in  a 
particular  sense,  to  work  and  to  teach,  and  to  toil  and  to  die. 
He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost,  and  for  the 
very  existence  of  the  church  itself,  for  its  very  life  and  useful- 
ness in  the  families  of  the  respectable  and  those  brought  under 
good  Christian  influence,  we  must  do  likewise.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death,  of  existence  or  non-existence,  for  the 
church ;  for  if  the  ministry  does  not  take  upon  its  heart  and 
love  the  people  the  Lord  took  an  interest  in,  'the  least  of 
of  these,'  there  is  no  reason  or  justification  for  the  support  of 
the  church  in  any  community.  Because  we  see  that  there  is 
such  an  advance  in  this  interest,  we  hope  for  a  larger  life  of 
the  church  in  our  great  communities. 

"  As  pastors  and  teachers,  we  are  to  go  out  and  stir  up  the 
conscience  of  the  church  to  a  recognition  of  the  environment 
out  of  which  these  boys  come,  the  environment  into  which 
they  go  again  as  soon  as  the  warden  and  chaplain  have  done 
their  best  in  the  way  of  lifting  the  man.  It  is  not  alone  of 
the  men  coming  into  the  prison  we  are  thinking,  but  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  church,  of  religion,  of  society  itself.  The 
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church  forfeits  its  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
unless  it  fulfills  its  mission.  And  so  there  must  be,  and  thank 
God  there  is,  an  interplay,  an  intercorrelation  of  these  influ 
ences.  Men  are  visiting  prisons  and  asylums  who  did  not 
think  of  them  before,  and  there  is  coming  back  a  new  tide  of 
Christian  interest  in  the  world  that  Christ  loved,  that  He  died 
for,  so  much  did  God  love  that  world. 

"  It  has  come  to  me,  as  I  have  been  sitting  here,  that  I 
might  plan  something  for  Chicago  with  Dr.  Hart  with  refer- 
ence to  Prison  Sunday.  I  have  been  wondering  how  I  could 
get  three  or  four  hundred  sermons  preached  in  Chicago  alone. 
However  much  people  may  insist  on  physical  conditions,  on 
external  environment,  after  all  our  good  friend,  Dr.  F.  H. 
Wines,  put  it  right  in  his  great  sermon  before  the  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  in  Topeka.  It  is  the  "  divine 
touch  "  that  is  needed.  Jesus  touched  him  and  Jesus  helped, 
but  the  hand  that  touched  must  be  yours  and  mine,  for  God 
has  no  other  hand. 

"In  the  early  days,  when  the  heathens  taunted  the 
Christians,  the  Christians  responded  :  '  It  is  true  we  have  no 
altar,  and  as  for  temples  we  are  too  poor  to  own  them,  but 
look  at  the  poor  who  are  helped.'  The  poor  are  God's  altar 
and  upon  that  we  lay  our  gift  in  His  honor.  The  criminal, 
the  dependent,  the  neglected,  the  insane,  those  who  cannot 
speak  for  themselves,  who  cannot  help  themselves,  these  are 
the  ones  we  help.  Let  men  scorn  sentimentalism  and  feeling. 
Do  not  be  skeptical.  Do  not  doubt  in  your  heart,  for  the 
prisoner  will  read  the  skepticism  in  your  face.  If  you  speak 
with  confidence  and  loving  belief,  they  will  listen.  Whether 
it  is  the  gifted  or  the  ignorant  prisoner,  all  need  the  grace 
of  God. 

"We  have  touched  an  infinite  theme  and  thank  God  there 
are  those  in  this  place  who  hold  up  the  light  of  eternal  hope 
and  life  in  the  prison  ;  who  believe  in  and  hope  for  men  who 
do  not  hope  for  themselves.  Ye  who  are  strong  must  be 
strong  for  those  who  are  weak,  for  those  who  have  dark  and 
unbelieving  minds.  You  must  see  for  the  blind,  hear  for  the 
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deaf,  believe  for  the  skeptic,  until  the  eyes  be  opened  and  the 
hand  touches  the  Divine  Hand  and  all  are  strong  through 
your  strength  and  faith  and  love  through  Christ  the  great 
Redeemer." 

Adjourned  at  5  P.  M. 


THREE  EARLY  MEETINGS. 

MONDAY   MORNING. 

On  Monday  morning  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  the 
chaplains  conducted  an  early  meeting  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall, 
the  regular  meeting  place  of  the  Congress.  A  number  of 
hymns  were  sung  and  prayer  was  offered.  The  keynote  of 
the  meeting,  as  given  by  the  leader,  and  accepted  by  succeeding 
speakers,  might  be  stated  in  this  way  : 

Prison  workers  need  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  one 
another.  There  is  no  knowledge  or  approved  experience  in 
such  work,  but  that  we  may  profit  by  studying  it  together. 
But  after  all,  nothing  helps  a  prison  worker  so  much  in  the 
prison,  or  so  much  elsewhere,  as  that  which  helps  him  to  be  a 
good  man.  It  is  with  the  chaplain  as  it  is  with  all  the  other 
prison  officers.  He  needs  a  great  deal  of  special  knowledge 
about  prison  conditions,  but  he  needs,  most  of  all,  to  be  a  good 
man.  No  gain,  no  meeting,  no  discussion,  no  truth,  helps 
any  officer  quite  so  much  as  that  which  helps  him  in  his  own 
personal  experience  of  the  grace  of  God.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  most  successful  prison  workers  are  more  conscious  of, 
whatever  their  work  may  be,  chaplain's  work  or  any  other, 
than  that  their  first  need  is  character,  faith  in  God,  sympathy 
with  men,  unwavering  belief  that  erring  men  can  be 
reclaimed. 

These  things  were  maintained  especially,  inasmuch  as 
some  say : 
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"  We  can  have  religious  meetings  at  home,"  "  we  don't 
need  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  to  a  conference  meeting,"  "we 
don't  need  to  come  to  a  prison  congress  fora  prayer  meeting." 
But  however  far  we  come,  and  wherever  we  come,  there  is  no 
meeting  of  more  consequence  to  the  prison  worker  than  a 
meeting  that  especially  enlightens  him  in  the  deepest  things 
of  his  work,  and  quickens  him  and  warms  him  for  the  most 
difficult  things  he  has  to  do. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  we  can  possibly  have  the  same 
religious  meetings  in  our  prisons,  separated  from  others,  who 
understand  our  work  and  our  difficuties  as  only  other  workers 
of  the  same  class  can  do,  that  we  can  have  when  from  all  over 
the  land,  under  peculiar  advantages  and  under  peculiar  condi- 
tions, men  of  the  same  trials,  men  of  the  same  enlightenments 
and  men  of  the  same  joys,  men  of  the  same  successes  and  men 
of  the  same  discipline  under  the  hand  of  God,  come  together 
for  an  annual  occasion.  The  very  best  moment  of  all  that 
congress  may  be  when  such  workers  bow  together  in  melting 
sympathy  with  one  another,  and  with  the  men  they  live  for, 
and  with  Jesus  Christ  himself. 

The  special  topic  of  this  early  meeting  was,  "  Prison 
Conditions  that  Destroy  Prisoners."  An  imaginary  prison 
was  described :  Shirking  and  laziness  on  every  hand  ;  waste 
and  thoughtlessness  are  everywhere.  Profanity  and  coarse- 
ness abound.  Thieving  is  active  on  every  corridor.  Nothing 
is  safe  for  its  owner  in  any  cell  if  it  be  left  unlocked.  But  it 
was  said,  there  is  something  worse  than  this,  namely,  that  where 
these  evils  exist  officers  should  give  up  to  them  and  say,  "  it 
is  no  use,  we  cannot  make  things  any  different ;  we  cannot 
prevent  these  things."  Lying  and  thieving  and  swearing  and 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  are  not  by  any  means  the  worst 
things  in  a  prison,  if  only  officers  resist  them  with  courage 
and  determination,  and  put  them  down.  A  far  worse  condi- 
tion is  found  when  these  officers  surrender  themselves  to  these 
things,  and  allow  them  to  pass  without  any  effective  challenge, 
or  any  substantial  rebuke.  In  some  prisons  officers  have  done 
that.  Rather  than  exert  themselves,  rather  than  be  resolute 
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against  the  evils,  they  have  said,  "  it  is  no  use,  we  cannot 
prevent  them ;  we  must  let  them  go ;  it  will  be  so  in  a  prison." 
And  possibly,  even  chaplains  have  made  themselves  comfort- 
able in  the  midst  of  such  things,  and  have  gone  along  with 
their  preachments  as  perfunctorily  as  any  other  officer  in  the 
place,  and  as  content  to  lift  up  no  standard  that  amounted  to 
anything  against  these  things. 

To  live  in  such  a  prison  must  destroy  many  young  men. 
To  live  in  such  a  prison  is  indeed  to  be  where  no  one  cares 
for  your  soul. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  excellent.  The  interest  in 
it  was  well  sustained,  and  a  considerable  audience  had  been 
drawn  together  in  advance  of  the  hour  when  President  Wright 
formally  opened  the  first  business  session  of  the  Congress. 

TUESDAY    MORNING. 

The  early  meeting  was  opened  promptly  at  half  past 
eight  o'clock,  and  after  singing,  the  scripture  was  read  from 
Luke  loth  chapter  :  "  Christ  sent  out  His  disciples  into  every 
city  and  place,  whither  He  Himself  would  come."  It  is  still 
the  same.  Christ  never  sends  His  workers  where  He  does  not 
intend  to  follow  them.  If  He  has  sent  us  into  the  prison  to 
work,  He  intends  to  come  there  Himself.  We  are  not  to  work 
alone.  We  shall  not  work  without  His  blessed  company. 

Chaplain  IMBRIE  spoke  of  incidents  which  he  had  met  in 
the  very  city  where  we  were,  illustrating  his  own  prison  work 
as  follows : 

"  The  most  disheartening  feature  of  the  chaplain's  work 
is  the  fact  that  he  less  often  than  some  other  workers,  can 
have  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  results  of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  those  with  whom  he  labors.  The  multitude  go  out 
from  under  his  pastoral  care  and  he  hears  nothing  more  of 
them.  His  work  may  or  may  not  have  been  entirely  fruitless, 
as  for  any  opportunity  he  may  have  of  knowing.  But  this  is 
not  always  the  rule,  as  he  sometimes  meets  with  cases  at  most 
unexpected  times  and  places,  that  show  how  God  has  used 
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him  in  His  service.  I  had  no  expectation  of  meeting  here  in 
Cleveland  any  of  the  boys  that  had  done  time  in  our  prison  at 
Pittsburg,  but  while  visiting  the  Cleveland  House  of  Correc- 
tion, I  found  there  two  prisoners  who  had  served  long  terms 
with  us,  and  of  whom  I  had  expected  something  better  than 
that  they  should  be  returned  to  prison.  They  seemed  most 
heartily  ashamed,  and  so  was  I,  that  we  should  meet  under 
those  circumstances,  after  the  solemn  promises  they  had  made 
to  me  at  the  time  of  their  discharge  from  our  prison.  As  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  they  tried  to  explain  their  conduct  in  the 
most  favorable  light,  but  their  very  presence  in  a  prison  was 
discouraging  to  me. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  last  evening  word  was  sent  to  me 
while  in  my  room  in  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying,  that  a 
gentleman  wished  to  see  me  in  the  office,  and  on  going  I  met 
a  fine  looking  young  man  who  had  served  a  long  time  in  our 
prison.  He  told  me  that  on  going  home  from  his  work  he 
had  seen  my  name  in  the  evening  paper  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Prison  Congress  and  a  guest  at  that  hotel,  and  without  waiting 
to  eat  his  supper,  had  come  immediately  to  see  me  and  let  me 
know  that  he  had  proved  true  to  his  profession  of  reformation. 
Upon  inquiry  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  is  an  honest, 
industrious  man,  living  happily  with  his  family,  and  that  he 
and  his  wife  take  their  children  with  them  every  Sabbath  to 
worship  in  a  Christian  Church. 

"And  to-day  a  young  man  came  running  to  meet  me  on 
the  street,  one  who  had  served  two  years  in  our  prison,  and  of 
whom  I  had  heard  nothing  since  his  discharge.  I  found  him 
to  be  engaged  in  an  honest  business  and  living  an  upright 
life.  In  both  these  latter  cases,  the  men  declared  their  change 
of  heart  to  have  taken  place  while  incarcerated  in  our  prison 
in  Pittsburg,  and  that  on  their  release  they  had  come  to 
Cleveland  to  escape  the  danger  of  being  influenced  by  former 
evil  associations.  They  were  not  companions,  having  served 
with  us  at  different  times,  and  are  not  even  now  acquainted 
with  each  other.  And  now,  though  I  sadly  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  first  two  mentioned  had  returned  to  criminal  ways,  I 
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rejoice  that  our  work  is  not  without  evidence  of  some  good 
results. 

The  special  topic  of  this  morning  meeting  was  the 
question,  "  How  can  we  best  promote  higher  standards  for 
prison  officers?"  It  was  explained  that  the  application  of  this 
question  was  not  to  the  line  officers  alone,  bnt  to  the  chaplains 
and  wardens  just  the  same.  The  application  was  equally  to 
all  prison  officers  of  every  kind. 

First.  We  can  best  promote  higher  standards  throughout 
the  prison  by  maintaining  the  highest  possible  standard  for 
our  own  particular  office,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Second.  There  ought  to  be  a  larger  literature  touching 
the  subject  of  a  standard  for  the  prison  officer. 

Third.  The  particular  literature  which  this  Prison  Con- 
gress is  putting  forth  ought  to  contain  a  large  element  of  this 
kind  of  matter.  If  one  looks  over  the  published  volumes  of 
the  Prison  Congress  reports  from  the  start  until  now,  he  finds 
a  great  many  papers  of  the  highest  value  in  regard  to  sanitary 
conditions  in  prisons,  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  prisoners, ' 
in  regard  to  the  interests  of  organized  labor  in  prison  industries, 
in  regard  to  a  multitude  of  questions  of  prison  discipline. 
But  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  this  literature  contains  enough  of 
that  which  appeals  to  public  interest  and  public  intelligence 
regarding  the  moral  standards  which  prison  officers  themselves 
ought  to  maintain  for  their  office,  in  order  to  do  the  most 
successful  work. 

The  real  results  in  any  prison  can  be  very  largely 
measured  by  the  character  of  the  9fficers  of  that  prison. 
Schools  and  trades  and  manual  discipline  and  all  such  things 
are  of  great  importance.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  overestima- 
ting their  absolute  value.  But  there  is  a  still  higher  impor- 
tance that  attaches  to  the  manliness  and  the  moral  character  of 
the  officers  themselves  of  the  prison.  What  any  prison  does 
in  the  way  of  reforming  men,  never  mind  whether  that 
prison  be  called  a  reformatory  or  whether  it  be  not  called  a 
reformatory,  will  depend  first  of  all  upon  the  personal  character 
of  the  administration  of  the  prison,  and  of  the  body  of  officers 
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through  whom  that  administration  is  carried  out.  So  far  as 
reforming  men  is  concerned,  there  might  better  be  old  build- 
ings and  no  special  appropriations  for  technical  schools,  or  for 
common  schools,  or  for  any  such  things,  but  right  officers — 
than  any  buildings  whatever,  and  all  the  technical  schools 
wanted,  but  officers  without  interest  in  prisoners,  without  faith 
that  prisoners  can  be  reformed,  without  the  gift  to  inspire 
them,  and  without  care  for  the  prison  except  as  it  ministers  to 
their  own  advantage.  The  very  first  factor  in  a  good  prison 
is  the  officers  themselves. 

In  sustaining  these  views  it  was  reported  in  particular 
from  the  Ohio  Reformatory  that  all  profanity  was  forbidden  to 
officers,  and  that  fault  in  this  respect  was  sufficient  for  the 
immediate  discharge  of  any  officer. 

One  speaker,  calling  up  the  discussion  of  "  Drastic 
Methods."  the  afternoon  before,  referred  to  Dr.  McKim's 
book,  page  185,  where  he  says:  "Plans  innumerable  have 
been  devised  for  the  reformation  of  humanity,  but  they  have 
'all  failed."  The  speaker  did  not  understand  that  the  Lord's 
method  had  ever  failed  in  any  instance.  He  did  not  under- 
stand that  as  yet  it  had  ever  been  even  faithfully  tried. 

Dr.  McKira  also  suggests  that  many  set  "  an  exaggerated 
value  "  upon  human  life.  The  speaker  thought  that  no  one 
had  ever  over-estimated  what  a  human  life  is  worth.  "  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son." 
When  there  is  found  any  greater  estimate  of  the  value  of 
human  life  than  that  we  may  look  for  exaggeration. 

The  speaker  had  doubted  whether  this  author  could  be  a 
father  !  If  he  were,  how  could  that  hand  ever  have  penned 
the  things  written  on  these  pages  ?  In  that  case  must  not 
that  hand  have  been  struck  with  paralysis  before  the  sentences 
were  finished  ? 

A  peculiar  privilege,  for  instance — it  is  not  a  privilege 
anybody  would  choose  beforehand,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  boy 
he  sometimes  finds  it  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  he  could 
have,  and  the  nobler  he  is,  the  greater  the  privilege  is — is  to 
have  a  lame  brother.  There  may  be  a  half  dozen  of  the  boys, 
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but  oh,  what  a  discipline  five  of  them  get  in  caring  for  the 
sixth  !  How  it  enlarges  and  ennobles  their  life  from  their 
boyhood  up  to  protect  that  brother  !  to  help  him,  to  supply 
that  which  he  does  not  possess  !  The  experience  is  worth  to 
them  everything.  In  some  book  that  we  have  read  the 
peculiar  point  of  the  story  was  that  somebody  developed  the 
heroism  that  she  was  willing  to  be  a  cripple  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  she  could  do,  by  her  very  cripplehood,  to  those  who 
would  care  for  her.  The  idea  may  seem  fantastic  and  morbid, 
but  nobody  knows  save  those  who  have  seen  a  little  of  it, 
what  the  experience  is  worth  sometimes  to  a  human  being. 

The  whole  problem  of  crime  can  be  treated  in  a  Christian 
way,  and  the  Christian  solution  is  the  true  solution.  This 
solution  of  Dr.  McKim's  seems  to  us  the  very  essence  of  the 
heathen  solution,  raised  to  the  nth  power. 

When  the  Christian  solution  shall  have  been  applied  to 
the  problem  of  evil,  it  may  be  found  that  no  incidental  thing 
has  been  of  greater  value  to  the  righteous  in  all  their  experi- 
ence of  life,  than  the  love,  the  pity,  the  charity,  the  patience, 
the  Godlikeness,  that  was  developed  in  them  by  the  care  of 
their  erring  brothers. 

The  Bible,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  holds  up  the 
importance  of  personal  physical  cleanliness  in  reference  to 
procreation.  Is  it  not  astounding  that  the  modern  church  has 
not  made  more  of  this  ?  When  the  church  shall  protest  in  the 
name  of  Almighty  God  against  the  damnable  error  that  the 
things  of  procreation  are  vulgar  and  hardly  to  be  hinted  at 
among  polite  people — where  the  church  instead  shall  teach 
the  infinite  sacredness  of  all  God's  plan  for  the  continuance  of 
our  species  and  the  multiplication  of  men — an  immense  step 
will  have  been  taken  toward  the  reduction  of  the  evils  of  a 
bad  heredity.  If  the  church  to-day  would  teach  with  one  halt 
the  wisdom  Moses  showed  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  awful 
necessity  of  absolute  physical  cleanliness  in  men,  yea  cleanli- 
ness in  the  hidden  parts — and  then  if  the  church  would  set 
the  example  of  a  larger,  truer,  more  consistent  brotherhood 
among  her  own  members — the  army  of  insane,  and  deformed, 
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and  defective,  and  incompetent,  and  pitiable,  would  soon  be 
immensely  reduced,  even  if  it  did  not  disappear. 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Smith,  formerly  assistant  at  the  Ruggles 
Street  Church,  Boston,  Rev.  Lathrop  Coolley,  of  Cleveland, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Leavitt,  Locke,  Tribon  and  others  took  part  in 
the  meeting. 

Chaplain  Starr  and  Chaplain  Locke  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Butler  of  Indiana  were  made  the  committee  on  Prison 
Sunday,  ordered  on  Monday  afternoon.  They  immediately 
took  up  their  work  with  energy,  issued  a  circular  which  was 
circulated  in  many  states,  and  considering  the  short  time  they 
had  to  work  in,  secured  the  holding  of  many  effective  services 
in  different  portions  of  the  country,  in  behalf  of  prisoners, 
ex-prisoners  and  better  prisons. 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING. 

The  scripture  lesson  was  read  by  Chaplain  Locke  from 
the  1036.  Psalm.  The  meeting  this  morning  fully  equaled  in 
the  warmth  of  its  spirit  the  previous  early  meetings  of  the 
week.  Chaplain  Locke  said  in  opening  it : 

The  morning  hour  for  prayer  and  worship  here  in  the 
Congress  this  year  has  been  unusually  helpful  and  profitable. 
In  a  particular  sense  it  has  been  quieting  and  restful.  Two 
thoughts  have  been  running  through  my  mind  during  these 
moments.  The  first  is  suggested  by  the  writer  of  the  Hebrews 
in  this  sentiment:  "The  contradiction  of  sinners,"  and  the 
second  from  the  utterance  of  the  creed  :  "  The  communion  of 
saints."  The  one  takes  me  back  to  prison,  the  other  holds  me 
here  with  my  brethren,  face  to  face  and  heart  to  heart. 

The  one  recalls  the  perplexity  and  discouragements 
which  we,  as  prison  workers,  meet  in  our  work.  How  we 
long  for  genuine  and  hearty  sympathy.  Faith  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  prisoner  is  not  wide-spread.  Not  all  whom  you 
daily  meet  in  the  shops  or  guard  rooms  are  on  your  side,  ready 
with  the  aiding  hand  or  kind  word.  To  discount  the  men  in 
prison  garb  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  do,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
the  occasions  for  doubting  confessions  and  discounting  conver- 
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sions  are  not  few  nor  far  between.  But  the  sinners  are  not  all 
within  the  corridors.  They  are  in  the  place  where  sympathy 
withheld  is  formidable  opposition,  and  where  expressed  lack 
of  faith  in  the  bad  man's  restoration  to  good  is  the  keenest 
'  contradiction.'  It  is  this  which  makes  the  overcoming  grace 
a  daily  necessity. 

The  second  thought,  "  the  communion  of  saints,"  brings 
us  here  together.  We  are  workers  in  the  same  field.  We  are 
bearers  of  the  same  burdens,  we  are  sharers  of  the  same  hopes. 
Here  we  understand  one  another,  sympathize  with  one  another, 
pray  for  one  another,  rejoice  with  one  another,  that  we  are 
called  to  a  like  ministry — a  ministry  to  those  who  are  in 
prison.  I  believe  in  the  "communion  of  saints"  and  rejoice  in 
such  a  communion  this  morning. 

The  special  topic  of  the  morning  was  the  question  :  "  How 
can  we  best  protest  against  partisan  appointments  and  removals 
in  the  prison?"  The  following  reply  was  one  of  those 
submitted  : 

First.  By  being  thoroughly  persuaded  in  our  own 
minds  that  such  methods  of  appointment  are  liable  to  be 
corrupt  and  corrupting. 

Second.  By  all  uniting  in  a  formal  protest  and  publishing 
it  as  we  have  opportunity,  and  as  widely  as  we  can. 

Third.  By  never  seeking  appointments  ourselves  in  any 
such  way. 

Fourth.  By  declining  such  appointment  in  advance, 
when  it  may  be  proposed  to  make  a  vacancy  for  us  in  such  a 
way.  If  in  our  hearts  even,  we  are  glad  at  the  thought  of  the 
removal  of  an  earnest  man,  that  his  place  may  come  to  us 
through  partisan  influence,  we  are  untrue  to  the  principle  that 
such  methods  are  corrupt  and  corrupting. 

Fifth.  By  elevating  the  whole  standard  of  our  work  in 
the  prison,  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability.  Whatever  our 
office,  the  more  we  do  our  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
wickedness  of  interrupting  that  work,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  vacancy  which  a  partisan  favorite  may  thus 
obtain,  will  plainly  appear  the  more  force  we  shall  give  to  our 
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protest  against  partisan  appointments,  and  the  more  secure  we 
shall  be  against  them  likewise. 

Referring  to  the  success  which  prisoners  have  often  had 
in  rehabilitating  themselves  and  leading  a  new  life.  President 
Wright,  of  the  Congress,  spoke  forcibly  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  known  among  his  own  prisoners.  A  great  many  prisoners 
continue  in  wrong  ways  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  most 
apt  to  be  talked  about.  But  there  are  prisoners,  not  a  few, 
who  are  heroes  in  the  endeavor  to  get  out  of  the  grooves  of 
evil,  and  to  break  away  from  the  bonds  that  hold  them  to  sin, 
and  who  do  well.  Judge  Follett,  of  Ohio,  followed  in  the 
same  vein,  and  -also  approved  of  the  answers  already  given  to 
the  question  before  the  meeting. 

It  came  out  in  this  meeting  that  Chaplain  Milligan  is 
probably  the  Dean  of  all  the  chaplains  in  the  state-prisons  ot 
the  country,  having  been  during  more  than  thirty  consecutive 
years  in  the  service  of  the  same  prison.  It  greatly  interested 
the  meeting  also  to  learn  that  Warden  Wright  and  Chaplain 
Milligan  began  their  prison  life  together  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  have  come  along 
together  ever  since,  side  by  side,  warm  friends,  appreciating 
each  other  in  the  most  cordial  way,  and  indeed  enjoying  a 
mutual  friendship  of  a  very  sacred  kind. 

The  meeting  this  morning  had  run  over  time  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  but  it  was  not  thought  to  be  lost  time  by  any  means, 
and  President  Wriglit  took  the  chair  of  the  Congress  at  9.15. 

The  chaplains  subsequently  assembled  in  another  room 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Having  come  to  order,  they 
sent  a  special  message  of  appreciation  to  Rev.  Dr.  Gould,  of 
Mansfield. 

Chaplain  Spurr,  for  the  Committee  of  Organization  for 
1901,  nominated  for  President,  Rev.  William  J.  Batt,  of  Con- 
cord, Mass  ;  for  Vice-President,  Rev.  J.  F.  Orwick,  of  Jackson, 
Mich.;  for  Secretary,  Rev.  D.  R.  Imbrie,  of  Hoboken,  Penn. 
These  chaplains  were  unanimously  elected  as  nominated. 

Chaplain  Spurr,  with  many  kind  words,  then  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  service  in  former  years,  and 
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at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Spurr's  cordial  praise  was  especially 
pleasing,  as  showing  the  fellowship  which  has  prevailed  among 
the  chaplains.  His  motion  was  unanimously  approved.  Later 
the  chaplains  adjourned,  sine  die. 

WILLIAM  J.  BATT,  President 

National  Chaplain's  Asso'n. 
D.  R.  IMBRIE,  Secretary. 


NIGHT  SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  M.  by  the 
President.  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  called  the  attention  of 
the  asiociation  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  that  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May,  1901,  and  invited  the 
wardens  and  others  to  attend  the  meeting  if  possible. 

Warden  Garvin,  President  of  the  Wardens'  Association, 
named  the  following  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  for  that  association :  W.  A.  Hawk,  West 
Virginia ;  J.  D.  Starke,  Missouri ;  William  Chamberlain, 
Michigan  ;  Joseph  F.  Scott,  Massachusetts ;  A.  T.  Hert, 
Indiana. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  wardens'  association 
should  have  an  extra  meeting  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

President  Wright  then  introduced  Hon.  C.  V.  Collins,  of 
New  York,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  never  before  had 
the  association  been  honored  by  the  attendance  of  wardens  of 
two  of  the  state  prisons  of  New  York,  the  reformatory  and  the 
matron  of  the  prison  for  women  and  the  superintendent  of 
prisons.  Mr.  Collins  read  a  paper  on  "  Education  as  an 
Element  of  Reform  among  Criminals." 

EDUCATION    AS   AN    ELEMENT   OF   REFORM    IN    PRISONS. 
BY  HON.  C.  V.  COI,I,INS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PRISONS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATS. 

Having  attended  but  two  previous  meetings  of  this 'Con- 
gress, I  am  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subjects  that 
have  been  considered  at  former  meetings,  but  I  assume  that 
education,  which  in  its  fullest  sense  should  be  the  basis  of  a 
proper  correctional  and  reformatory  system,  has  been  ably  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  I  deem  it,  however,  one  of  the  subjects 
that  can  never  be  exhausted,  and  though  comparatively  a  new 
comer  among  you,  I  will  venture  to  speak  briefly  of  those 
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elements  of  penal  administration  that  tend  to  educate  prisoners 
to  appreciate  and  perform  the  duties  of  good  citizenship  and 
also  of  others  which,  although  having  the  sanction  of  routine 
and  practice,  tend  to  encourage  and  develop  first  offenders  into 
hardened  or  confirmed  criminals. 

THE   CRIMINAL   DEFINED. 

I  will  at  the  outset  define  in  a  simple  way  the  term 
u  criminal."  The  state  is  an  organic  body  fitly  described  as  a 
commonwealth  ;  a  body  of  people  banded  together  for  mutual 
benefit  and  protection  by  its  constitution  and  laws  the  state 
fixes  the  relation  of  its  citizens  and  imposes  on  each  member 
certain  duties  and  restrictions.  The  criminal  is  one  of  this 
body  who  enjoys  the  common  benefits  and  rights  granted 
under  the  organization,  but  fails  or  refuses  to  observe  his 
duties  and  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  respect  the  equal 
rights  of  others.  Such  a  person  at  once  becomes  a  menace  to 
society ;  a  hindrance  to  the  beneficial  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  state,  and  an  eneiny  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  its 
population.  The  degree  of  harm  which  the  criminal  will  do 
depends  upon  his  malevolent  feeling  and  his  aggresive  energy. 
For  this  reason  sound  and  corrective  education  of  those  who 
manifest  this  tendency  is  essential  and  vastly  economical. 

A   GREAT   FAULT   OF   OUR   SYSTEM. 

The  interest  of  the  state  imperatively  demands  that  no 
person  of  this  criminal  tendency  and  practice  shall  be  permitted 
to  go  free  to  pursue  his  wicked  way  ;  to  prey  on  society  ;  to 
exert  a  baneful  influence  on  its  weaker  members  and  to  there- 
by lower  the  standard  of  citizenship.  The  assailed  interest  of 
the  state  is  paramount,  and  it  rightfully  seeks  to  protect  itself 
and  its  dutiful  citizens  against  the  offender.  For  this  purpose 
there  are  provided  places  for  the  detention  and  confinement 
and  treatment  of  this  class.  These  places  of  detention  embrace 
jails  and  penitentiaries  managed  and  controlled  by  the  officials 
of  the  several  counties  in  which  they  are  located,  prisons, 
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reformatories,  houses  of  refuge  and  correction,  or  similar 
institutions,  howsoever  named,  each  class  of  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  different  state  authority.  Right  here  in  this 
multiplicity  of  institutions  and  authorities  is,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  in  our  penal  system. 

THE   IDEAL   INSTITUTION. 

The  course  of  education,  training  and  discipline  in  a 
penal  institution  should  be  one  that  should  stimulate,  develop 
and  strengthen  the  criminal  physically,  mentally  and  morally  ; 
and  one  that  will  show,  and  impress  upon  him,  the  folly  and 
personal  loss  of  defying  the  laws  and  becoming  an  outcast ; 
and  that  will  lead  him  to  understand  and  therefore  desire  the 
benefits  that  honesty,  sobriety,  industry  and  thrift  will  afford 
him  ;  that  is.  to  aim  to  create  in  him  a  distaste  for,  and  abhor- 
rence of,  the  associations,  the  conditions  and  penalties  of  a 
criminal  life  and  instill  into  him  a  respect  and  desire  for  the 
associations,  conditions  and  rewards  of  an  upright  life.  The 
ideal  penal  institution  should  combine  with  elementary  mental 
training  the  functions  of  a  sanatarium,  a  reformatory  and  an 
industrial  school. 

'  IMPROVING   PHYSICAL   CONDITIONS. 

I  have  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners 
received  at  the  New  York  state  prisons  are  in  imperfect 
physical  condition  ;  while  their  general  health  may  be  fair, 
defective  teeth  or  eyes,  a  rupture  or  other  chronic  ailment  or 
deformity  that  is  susceptible  to  treatment  is  a  constant  irritant 
to  them.  Men  so  afflicted  are  hardly  reached  by  reformatory 
influences,  and  no  satisfactory  results  can  be  attained  with 
them  until  their  troubles  are  cured  or  relieved.  Hence  I  deem 
it  imperative  that  the  first  step  in  correctional  treatment  shall 
be  such  as  will  put  the  prisoner  in  as  perfect  physical  condition 
as  possible. 

DENTISTS   AND   OCULISTS   NEEDED. 

While  we  are  fortunate  in  our  prisons  in  having  able  and 
conscientious  physicians,  and  have  found  them  invaluable  aids 
in  the  efforts  to  reach  proper  reformatory  results,  I  shall 
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recommend  in  my  next  report  that  a  competent  dentist  and 
oculist  be  provided  to  assist  them.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
have  a  dentist  and  an  oculist  at  each  of  the  institutions  under 
my  charge,  but  their  time  undoubtedly  can  be  fully  employed 
in  caring  for  the  four  thousand  three  hundred  men  and  women 
who  make  up  our  aggregate  prison  population. 

THE   VALUE   OF   HYGIENIC   LIVING. 

When  the  human  physical  machine  is  brought  to  the 
highest  attainable  condition,  systematic  and  constant  measures 
are  required  to  maintain  it.  For  this  purpose  a  wholesome 
and  sufficient  dietary  of  well  cooked  food,  a  bath  house  freely 
and  properly  used,  and  thorough  ventilation  of  prison  cor- 
ridors, shops  and  cells  are  very  essential.  Good  lighting  and 
warming  are  of  almost  equal  importance.  The  methodical  use 
of  such  means  will  of  course  woik  a  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  prisoners  which  many  will  be  reluctant  to  accept,  but  the 
results  will  fully  prove  their  salutary  effects  upon  prisoners 
and  show  them  the  comfort  and  heathfulness  of  hygienic 
living.  Though  this  physical  training  is  in  some  degree 
enforced,  it  is  a  process  of  education  which  is  sure  to  demon- 
strate its  worth  to  the  minds  of  those  who  receive  it.  Aside 
from  this  it  will  in  many  cases  create  in  the  men  a  feeling  of 
gratitude,  a  respect  for  and  confidence  in  those  in  authority. 
The  establishment  of  such  relations  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

BUILDINGS    BADLY    PLANNED. 

In  our  state  we  are  greatly  embarrased  in  our  work  by 
the  fact  that  the  prison  buildings,  which  are  upwards  of 
seventy-five  years  old,  were  built  upon  bad  plans.  The  cells 
are  small  ;  much  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  they  have 
been  condemned  for  years  as  insufficient  in  their  dimensions. 
They  are  poorly  ventilated,  and  for  this  reason  unsanitary. 
This  fact  has  been  so  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  that  they  have  already  taken  some  action  looking 
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to  relief  from  these  conditions,  and  we  hope  and  expect  that 
the  state  of  New  York  will  soon  be  equipped  with  prison 
buildings  in  which  proper  systems  of  education  and  training 
may  be  more  fully  established  and  maintained. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

When  the  convicts'  physical  defects  and  mental  disabilities 
are  corrected  they  should  be  provided  with  employment  suited 
to  their  strength  and  ability.  Such  employment  should  be 
regular,  instructive  and  productive. 

Regular,  to  produce  habits  of  industry. 

Instructive,  to  make  them  proficient  in  some  trade  or 
occupation,  which  they  may  follow  upon  discharge. 

Productive,  to  encourage  them  by  the  knowledge  that 
their  labor  is  useful,  as  well  as  to  lessen  the  burden  of  their 
maintenance  upon  honest  citizens. 

A   HELPFUL   PRACTICE. 

In  New  York  state  we  divide  a  small  percentage  of  the 
earnings  of  the  prisons  among  the  convicts,  and  have  found 
this  custom  a  help  to  discipline  and  an  aid  to  the  education  of 
the  prisoners,  in  that  the  accumulation  of  the  small  per  diem 
earnings  into  dollars  and  tens  of  dollars  impresses  them  with 
the  advantages  that  can  be  obtained  by  continued  small  sav- 
ings. They  are  also  impelled  to  thoughtful  observance  of  the 
rules,  lest  they  lose  their  earnings,  which  are  forfeited  by  bad 
conduct. 

BENEFITS   FROM   THE  SCHOOLS. 

Illiteracy  cuts  really  a  small  figure  in  the  deficiency  of 
the  prisoners  in  our  state  prisons.  The  number  of  illiterates 
is  small ;  it  falls  below  ten  per  cent.  Some  years  ago — in 
1889 — this  feature  in  our  prison  population  was  taken  into 
account,  and  the  needs  of  this  class  were  provided  for  by 
establishing  schools  for  them  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 
reading,  writing  and  ciphering.  These  schools  were  sue- 
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cessful  from  the  start,  and  their  benefits  were  realized  both  in 
the  keen  relish  shown  by  most  of  the  scholars  for  instruction 
and  in  the  proficiency  attained  by  them.  The  natural  and 
effective  complement  of  this  education  is  the  prison  libraries, 
which  have  been  greatly  enlarged  with  selected  books  and 
which  are  quite  generally  used  by  the  prisoners. 

A    PAPER    PUBLISHED   BY   PRISONERS. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  educational  system  of  the  prisons 
and  with  a  view  to  giving  employment  and  thought  occu- 
pation to  the  prisoners  during  the  hours  in  which  they  are 
locked  in  their  cells,  which  is  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
prison  day,  and  the  one  most  productive  of  evil  results  if 
passed  in  idleness,  we  established  in  Sing  Sing  prison  nearly 
two  years  ago,  and  have  since  issued  bi-weekly,  a  twenty-six 
page  paper,  which  is  edited  and  printed  entirely  by  convicts 
and  which  contains  no  article  of  any  kind  except  those 
composed  and  furnished  by  the  inmates  of  the  prisons  under 
my  charge.  This  paper — which  is,  I  believe,  the  largest 
prison  paper  printed,  and  the  only  one  contributed  to 
exclusively  by  prisoners — is  distributed  among  the  inmates 
of  the  institutions  mentioned,  and  has  been  found  exceedingly 
helpful  as  an  aid  to  discipline  ;  and  as  an  educational  influence 
it  is  invaluable. 

TO    BE   COPIED    ABROAD. 

When  the  subject  of  publishing  a  paper  in  the  prisons 
was  first  considered  it  was  suggested  that  its  contents  be  made 
up  of  articles  taken  from  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  a 
copy  was  prepared  from  such  matter  and  submitted  to  me. 
While  I  saw  that  such  a  paper  would  furnish  entertainment 
for  the  prisoners,  and  in  a  measure  keep  them  informed  as  to 
current  events  and  the  progress  of  affairs,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  publication  exclusively  contributed  to  by  the  prisoners 
would  be  more  helpful  in  its  effect ;  the  preparation  of  the 
articles  would  afford  much  educational  occupation  and  would 
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tend  to  the  mental  development  of  the  writers.  Following 
out  this  idea,  and  as  an  experiment,  the  result  of  which  was 
variously  estimated,  the  first  copy  of  The  Star  of  Hope  was 
issued.  The  suceess  it  has  made  and  the  beneficial  results  it 
has  produced  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  much  greater  than  I  had 
dared  to  expect.  Copies  of  The  Star  of  Hope  were  shown  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  this  summer,  and  I  am  informed  by  one 
of  our  New  York  State  Commissioners  that  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  French  prisons  were  so  impressed  with  its  value 
as  an  educational  medium  that  they  have  decided  to  issue  a 
like  paper  in  their  prisons. 

OCCUPATION   ESSENTIAL. 

In  a  penal  institution  there  should  be  no  idle  moments. 
The  prisoner  once  set  upon  the  right  track  should  be  kept  in 
motion  ;  there  should  be  no  let-up  ;  he  should  have  no  leisure 
time  in  which  he  may,  even  in  his  mind,  lapse  into  his  old 
habits.  Prison  life  should  be  strenuous.  Occupation  of  some 
beneficial  kind  should  be  constant,  and  when  the  proper 
authorities  are  satisfied  that  the  man  is  upon  the  right  track 
and  feel  confident  that  he  has  the  strength  and  will  to  stay  on 
it,  even  though  subjected  to  the  temptations  that  will  beset 
him  in  the  outer  world,  he  should  be  paroled  under  proper 
restrictions,  which  should  include,  in  my  judgment,  more 
thorough  supervision  than  is  customary  with  present  parole 
systems. 

NEED   OF   UNITY. 

The  great  fault  in  our  penal  institutions  to  which  I  have 
alluded  lies  in  the  lack  of  unity  in  administrative  operations; 
that  there  is  no  vital  connection  or  relation  in  the  systems  of 
management  and  discipline  prevailing  in  the  several  classes 
of  places  of  detention  mentioned.  The  fact  that  our  records 
show  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  convicts  now  in  New 
York  state  prisons  have  been  confined  under  sentence  in  some 
other  penal,  or  correctional  institution  in  the  state  indicates 
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that  the  results  attained  in  those  institutions  are  not  as  satis- 
factory as  they  should  be.  They  are,  however,  the  natural 
products  of  the  systems  in  use  and  the  absence  of  unity  in 
plan  and  method. 

ENCOURAGED   IN   CRIMINAL   WAYS. 

In  the  jails  of  New  York  state  all  classes  of  criminals  are 
confined  in  the  same  corridors,  and  beginners  in  crime  are 
thus  forced  to  associate  with  old  and  hardened  offenders. 
That  the  reformation  of  many  beginners  is  retarded  or  ren- 
dered well  nigh  impossible  by  this  demoralizing  influence  is 
beyond  dispute.  Such  association  of  men  in  the  jails  is  more 
complete  and  more  harmful  on  account  of  the  idleness  which 
exists  in  such  institutions.  Could  a  more  perfect  method  of 
educating  young  or  weak  men  in  criminal  ways  be  devised? 

DANGEROUS   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Our  county  penitentiaries,  which  were  provided  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  young  offenders  that  they  might 
not  be  subjected  to  association  with  the  more  hardened  inmates 
of  the  state  prisons,  now  receive  all  classes  of  prisoners 
sentenced  for  less  than  one  year.  No  attempt  whatever  is 
made  toward  classification,  and  there  is  little  of  the  educa- 
tional element  in  their  discipline.  Here  again  association, 
suggestion  and  example  do  their  work  in  confirming  and 
strengthening  the  morbid  or  criminal  impulses  of  minor 
offenders,  and  many  of  them  are  more  dangerous  men  upon 
their  discharge  than  when  first  received. 

AX    EVIL   SYSTEM. 

I  will  speak  here  of  another  custom  that  prevails  in 
many  prisons  to  this  day.  It  was  in  full  force  in  our  prisons 
up  to  three  years  ago,  and  was  the  result  of  the  system  then 
in  vogue  of  grading  the  prison  population  on  the  basis  of 
conduct  in  prison  ;  that  is,  the  placing  of  old  offenders  and 
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noted  criminals,  term  after  term,  in  special  positions,  such  as 
those  of  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.  The  evil  effects  of  this 
custom  are  twofold.  Such  offenders  are  thus  made  so  com- 
fortable that  a  sentence  to  prison  has  no  terrors  for  them. 
They  are,  in  fact,  more  comfortable  and  attain  greater  promi- 
nence in  the  prisons  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  reach 
outside.  They  are  the  preferred  men  of  the  prison  population, 
and  in  prison,  as  in  the  outer  world,  men  who  hold  leading 
positions  have  their  admirers,  who  accept  them  as  models  to 
be  copied  and  who  are  fired  with  an  ambition  to  emulate  their 
example.  This  object  lesson  has  been  abolished  in  our  prisons 
by  our  new  classification.  The  special  places  can  only  be 
held  by  first  term  men,  and  the  man  of  many  terms  furnishes 
a  deterrent  and  beneficial  object  lesson  as  he  marches  in  lock 
step  with  his  company,  merely  one  of  a  class  that  must  be 
avoided,  and  which  the  first  term  man  well  understands  will 
be  his  class  if  he  returns  to  prison. 

RESPONSIBILITY   SHOULD   BE   CENTRALIZED. 

In  order  that  the  state  may  attain  more  satisfactory  results 
in  its  efforts  to  educate  its  criminals  into  good  citizens  and 
diminish  the  number  of  this  class,  I  deem  it  necessary  that 
the  methods  followed  in  the  several  classes  of  penal  insti- 
tutions have  close  relation  one  to  the  other ;  this  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  adopting  a  general  plan  of  admistration 
whereby  the  state  shall  take  charge  of  all  places  for  the 
detention  of  criminals  and  shall  control  them  through  a 
central  directing  head,  thus  locating  the  responsibility,  and 
by  the  inauguration  of  a  comprehensive  and  symmetrical 
system  of  labor  and  discipline  to  insure  a  continuity  of 
correctional  and  educational  training  that  may  easily  be  made 
productive  in  material  results  and  in  salutary  effects  upon  the 
prisoners. 
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An  address  followed  by  Hon.  S.  J.  Barrows,  member  of 
the  International  Prison  Commission  : 


.  THE   INTERNATIONAL    PENITENTIARY   CONGRESS. 
BY  HON.   S.  J.    BARROWS. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  our  age  is  the  development 
of  both  national  and  international  life.  You  see  it  in  Germany, 
which  has  brought  into  unity  the  factors  of  its  nationality  and 
solidified  them.  You  find  it  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  England, 
in  our  own  country.  This  tendency  to  nationality  might  be 
dangerons  and  end  in  Chauvinism  and  Jingoism  if  the 
national  consciousness  were  not  corrected  by  the  development 
of  the  international  consciousness  which  is  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  We  see  that  everywhere ;  in  the  extension  and 
radiation  of  commerce,  in  the  cables  binding  the  islands  and 
continents,  in  the  railroads  traversing  the  hemispheres  in 
every  direction,  carrying  with  them  thousands  of  people 
moving  from  one  continent  to  another.  We  see  it  in  the 
interchange  of  inventions.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  the  sexton 
of  Phillips  Brooks'  Church,  observes  a  door  held  back  by  a 
current  of  air,  and  elaborates  a  new  door-spring,  the  Norton 
door-spring.  You  go  to  Saint  Mark's  in  Venice  and  you  find 
it  there.  You  go  to  Cologne,  or  to  most  any  of  the  great 
cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  you  find  that  they  have  adopted  that 
door-spring.  The  Chinese  minister  at  Washington  told  me 
that  if  you  go  into  the  farthest  limit  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
where  the  white  man  has  seldom  if  ever  penetrated,  there  you 
may  find  American  petroleum.  This  interchange  of  ideas  and 
inventions  is  going  on  in  every  direction.  There  is  hardly  a 
new  achievement  in  science,  in  thought  or  in  literature,  that 
is  not  soon  made  the  property  of  the  whole  world. 

How  is  it  in  penology  ?  It  is  just  as  true  with  reference 
to  that  as  elsewhere.  The  nations  that  have  made  the  most 
progress  are  those  that  have  entered  into  this  international 
life.  They  are  not  the  nations  living  in  seclusion,  apart  from 
all  others,  living  on  their  traditions.  Just  as  in  our  own 
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country,  the  states  which  are  most  progressive  in  penology 
are  those  which  are  developing  the  intercommunication  which 
these  meetings  afford. 

There  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  international 
life  as  it  relates  to  penology.  One  step  in  advance  was  made 
when  John  Howard,  himself  a  sheriff  in  England,  who  had  a 
prison  of  his  own  to  look  after,  decided  to  look  after  it  himself 
instead  of  delegating  it  to  another.  And  when  he  had  found 
the  condition  of  that,  he  visited  the  one  in  the  next  county, 
and  the  next,  until  he  had  gone  all  over  England.  And  not 
satisfied  with  that  he  began  for  himself  an  international 
career,  and  went  to  France  and  Belgium  and  Italy  and  every- 
where in  Europe,  leaving  behind  him  an  influence  which  is 
still  felt  by  every  one  who  follows  in  his  steps.  That  was  one 
epoch. 

There  was  another  epoch  when  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  with 
the  power,  the  authority  and  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
government  behind  him,  went  to  Europe  to  invite  the 
governments  of  the  world  to  send  their  representatives  to  form 
a  great  international  prison  congress,  where  men  in  official 
responsibility  might  meet  and  exchange  their  ideas  and 
opinions,  where  the  experience  of  all  might  be  available  for 
each,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  few  might  be  available  for  all. 

Dr.  Wines  was  not  the  first  to  suggest  an  international 
congress  on  penology,  not  the  first  to  organize  it.  Away  back 
in  1846,  in  Europe,  there  were  men  like  Aubanel  Ducpetrauk 
and  Mittermaier,  who  held  a  conference  at  Frankfort  in  1846, 
and  again  in  1847  and  in  1857.  But  that  was  a  conference  of 
private  men.  They  did  not  have  national  power  or  authority. 
Dr.  Wines  was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  the 
influence  of  the  United  States.  Having  this  official  prestige 
and  power,  he  combined  with  it  the  wisdom  and  the  co-ope- 
ration of  prominent  criminologists  of  Europe  and  America. 
Both  are  needed.  We  need  official  power  to  make  reform 
effective,  and  then  we  need  private  initiative  and  activity  in 
order  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  officialism,  so  hard  sometimes 
to  move  out  of  the  beaten  paths.  Dr.  Wines  secured  this. 
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The  conference  in  London  in  1872,  of  which  he  was 
president,  was  a  great  success.  Then  came  the  question  how 
to  preserve  this  and  keep  it  going  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to 
have  cumulative  power  in  the  civilization  of  the  world.  To 
do  this  the  International  Prison  Commission  was  organized. 
That  provided  in  itself  a  permanent  committee,  which  should 
consist  of  members  representing  each  of  the  governments 
adhering  to  this  Congress.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Wines  passed 
away  soon  after,  and  it  was  owing  to  that  misfortune  that  the 
United  States  failed  to  become  an  adhering  member  of  the  very 
conference  it  had  helped  to  organize. 

The  United  States  was  represented  in  1885  at  Stockholm, 
in  Rome,  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Paris,  by  delegates  sent 
from  this  country  who  contributed  to  its  discussions,  but  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization  of  it.  Some  of  us 
felt  that  this  was  anomolous,  and  we  felt  it  the  more  when  we 
saw  that  this  was  not  merely  a  congress  for  discussion,  but  that 
it  meant  a  vast  deal  of  preparatory  work.  The  result  was  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Fifth  International  Prison  Congress  of 
1895,  in  Paris,  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  through 
him  to  the  United  States,  that  it  should  take  up  once  more 
the  child  that  it  had  apparently  deserted,  and  resume  its  place 
among  the  other  nations  and  do  its  part.  A  ready  response 
was  met  at  Washington.  There  was  no  indifference  on  the 
part  of  our  government.  Congress  willingly  accepted  the 
responsibility,  and  provision  was  made  to  have  a  representative 
of  the  government  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  Commis- 
sion, and  for  a  contribution  toward  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and  for  preparing  reports. 

The  result  is  seen  in  the  new  place  which  the  United 
States  takes  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Congress.  When 
we  went  to  Paris  in  1895,  we  found  that  out  of  2,000  pages  of 
preparatory  reports  only  thirty  pages  represented  the  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States.  To  understand  the  significance 
of  that  one  must  observe  how  the  Congress  is  organized.  No 
papers  are  read  at  the  meetings  of  this  great  body.  All  the 
papers  are  prepared  in  advance.  The  Commission  is  supposed 
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to  meet  every  year,  or  every  other  year.  It  sends  out  letters 
of  inquiry  on  matters  which  are  to  come  before  the  next 
Congress.  These  are  sent  to  experts  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
who  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  and  judgment 
on  these  questions.  The  reports  thus  gathered  are  sent  to 
Berne,  translated  into  French  and  distributed  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  and  these  form  the  basis  of 
discussion  at  the  meeting. 

I  have  here  a  memorandum  of  the  number  of  papers 
prepared  by  the  different  congresses,  so  that  you  can  see  how 
they  have  grown.  The  first  Congress  was  held  in  London  in 
1872,  and  there  were  but  16.  At  Stockholm  there  were  49  ;. 
at  Rome,  67  ;  at  St.  Petersburg,  139  ;  at  Paris,  234,  and  at 
Brussels,  173. 

The  number  of  reports  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
questions  has  been  increasing.  In  London  there  was  but  one 
report  to  a  question,  in  Stockholm  three,  in  Rome  the  same, 
in  Paris  about  seven  and  in  Brussels  10.8. 

The  United  States  was  not  represented  in  these  prelim- 
inary reports  for  several  congresses,  because  it  had  no 
representative  on  the  body  of  the  Commission,  except  by  a 
few  papers  kindly  furnished  from  time  to  time  by  individuals. 
The  papers  thus  prepared  in  advance  furnish,  as  I  have  said, 
the  basis  of  discussion  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
proceedings.  It  is  made  the  mission  of  some  one  person  in 
each  of  the  four  sections,  to  take  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
all  the  reports  concerning  any  one  question  and  digest  them, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  section  concerned  this  abstract  is 
read.  It  is  supposed  that  all  the  members  of  the  section  will 
have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  reports  concerning 
any  question.  The  question  is  then  discussed  and  a  resolution 
is  passed  concerning  it.  If  they  agree  on  it,  as  they  usually 
do,  the  result  is  reported  to  the  general  assembly  and  is  usually 
accepted.  There  has  not  alway.-  been  full  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  great  questions,  and  there  have  been  too  many 
questions.  There  were  at  London  28  questions,  at  Stockholm, 
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14  ;  at  Rome,  22  ;  at  St.  Petersburg,  25  ;  at  Paris,  30,  and  at 
Brussels  we  came  down  to  the  more  rational  standard  of  16. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  for  the  United  States 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  these  reports.  The  commission 
had  sent  out  questions  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  criminal 
insane  in  the  United  States.  They  led  to  the  preparation  of 
the  report  which  many  of  you  have  received.  No  one  who 
has  not  tried  to  get  information  in  the  United  States  knows 
the  great  difficulty  of  getting  facts  from  forty-five  states  with- 
out any  central  bureau.  I  do  not  know  how  many  letters  I 
had  to  send  to  the  attorneys-general  of  the  different  states.  It 
was  only  by  imitating  the  methods  of  the  woman  who  worked 
on  the  unjust  judge,  and  by  almost  pathetic  importunity  that 
I  got  the  facts  out  of  honorable  and  just  judges  of  the  United 
States.* 

In  getting  reports  concerning  the  prison  systems  of  the 
different  states  it  occurred  to  me  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  different  states  through  associate  commissioners  who 
should  furnish  the  desired  information.  The  governors  of 
many  states  responded  promptly  to  the  request  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  associate  commissioners.  But  it  took  some  time 
to  complete  the  list.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  accounts  of 
the  different  prison  systems  of  all  the  states  in  the  United 

*THE  FOLLOWING  is  A  LIST  OF  THE  REPORTS: 

Reformatory  System  in  the  United  States  ...  18  writers,  240  pages. 

Prison  Systems  of  the  United  States  .           ...  21         "  157  " 

Indeterminate  Sentence  and  Parole  Law  ...    5         "  63  " 

Penological  Questions 9         "  64  " 

New  Legislation  Concerning  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors   1         "  480  " 

Criminal  Insane 80  " 

54  writers,  1,114      " 
Contributions   to   Bulletins  and  to   Societe   du 

Patronage  about 100 

1,214  pages. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  recent  Congress  will  take 
some  time  to  prepare  since  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Congress  will  not 
be  ready  for  a  good  while. 
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States.  In  the  volume  of  reports  thus  prepared  a  book  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pages,  twenty  writers  shared  in 
the  preparation.  I  decided  not  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
writing  a  report  of  any  state  which  did  not  furnish  it.  It  is  a 
delicate  matter  to  write  a  description  of  the  prison  system  ot 
any  state,  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner to  criticise  the  defects  of  the  system  of  any  one  state. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  things  in  the  development 
of  penology  in  the  United  States  is  the  growth  of  the  reforma- 
toiy  system.  A  report  on  this  subject  was  made  to  the 
International  Congress.  Some  fourteen  different  writers 
united  in  preparing  this  report.  Some  of  you  may  have  it 
though  it  has  not  been  widely  distributed-  here,  but  it  was 
received  with  the  greatest  avidity  abroad.  I  had  about  a 
hundred  copies  in  Brussels  and  they  were  immediately  taken, 
and  about  two  hundred  personal  cards  were  sent  in  asking  for 
more.  I  went  to  Verviers  to  make  a  visit  and  to  inspect  the 
home  for  little  children  which  a  rich  man  had  established  in 
one  corner  of  his  great  estate,  providing  a  man  and  his  wife  to 
look  after  twelve  waifs — a  plan  by  which  they  are  doing  their 
child-saving  in  Belgium  quite  largely — when  the  gentleman 
showed  me  a  book  which  he  had  received  through  a  friend 
from  the  United  States.  I  found  it  was  a  copy  of  this  report 
on  the  Reformatory  System  of  the  United  States,  and  that  his 
son  had  translated  into  French  the  paper  in  it  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Charlton.  These  reports  were  part  of  the  preparatory  work 
for  the  Brussels  Congress. 

Still  another  report  was  on  the  Indeterminate  Sentence 
and  the  Parole  L/aw,  made  up  of  special  monographs  by  Mr. 
Spalding,  Major  McClaughry  and  others,  including  the  report 
made  by  the  American  Bar  Association  on  this  subject. 

The  final  report,  which  has  just  been  issued  was  in  rela- 
tion to  "  New  Legislation  Concerning  Crimes,  Misdemeanors 
and  Penalties."  It  shows  the  changes  within  the  last  two 
years.  In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  I  had  to  go  through 
some  forty  thousand  pages  of  the  laws  of  the  forty-five  states. 
Then  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  changes 
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and  compare  them  with  previous  laws,  involving  a  vast 
amount  of  labor. 

The  result  of  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner 
and  those  who  kindly  co-operated  is  that  we  were  able  to 
present  six  reports  by  fifty-four  writers  containing,  with  con- 
tributions to  the  Bulletins,  about  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  pages  instead  of  the  thirty  pages  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  Paris  in  1895.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  those  of  you  who  so  kindly  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  these  reports  as  I  am  grateful  also  to  those  not  here  who 
lent  their  aid. 

The  method  of  the  International  Congress  is  quite 
different  from  the  methods  of  this  body.  Here  it  is  the 
exception  to  pass  resolutions.  We  discuss  principles  and  let 
them  work  out  their  own  influence.  There  they  are  not 
satisfied  unless,  after  discussing  these  reports,  they  pass  some 
resolutions.  It  has  this  good  result,  that  you  have  the 
majority  opinion  concentrated.  The  result  is  sometimes 
unsatisfactory  when  the  house  is  nearly  evenly  divided  and 
a  vote  on  an  important  question  is  carried  by  a  small  margin. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  give  the  results  of  the  action  of 
the  Congress  ;  that  can  only  be  done  adequately  in  the  official 
report.  I  will  merely  remark  that  the  discussion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  reformatory  system  of  the  United  States  was 
interesting,  and  the  Congress  asked  for  still  further  informa- 
tion. It  wants  us  to  furnish  statistics,  but  there  are  none  to 
be  had  of  any  great  value  on  that  subject.  Perhaps  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  permanent  census  bureau,  Dr.  Wines  might 
do  a  great  deal  to  fill  that  gap. 

A  resolution  was  passed  showing  great  confidence  in  the 
cellular  system  which  prevails  in  Belgium.  Child-saving 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  discussion,  and  also  pre- 
ventive means.  In  the  address  of  the  president,  the  greatest 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need  of  preventive  work. 

It  was  rather  a  conservative  Congress,  but  the  spirit  was 
courageous,  hopeful,  determined.  Among  other  things,  the 
question  of  alcoholism  came  up,  and  it  was  discussed  whether 
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liquors  should  be  furnished  to  the  men  or  whether  they  should 
be  banished  from  the  prisons.  It  is  a  custom  common  in 
many  prisons  to  allow  wine  and  beer  to  come  in  as  a  part  of 
the  maintenance.  That  is  a  question  which  would  hardly 
come  up  in  the  United  States. 

One  value  of  such  a  Congress  is  the  opportunity  furnished 
of  meeting  the  men  and  women  who  attend  it,  the  opportunity 
of  coming  face  to  face  and  heart  to  heart.  The  fraternal  spirit 
is  one  of  the  interesting  phases,  and  there  is  an  inspiration  in 
finding  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  one  meeting.  Of 
the  395  members,  234  were  strangers  in  Belgium.  Twenty- 
nine  different  nations  were  represented  by  eighty-five  official 
delegates.  These  twenty-nine  brought  new  ideas,  new  inspi- 
ration, and  also  a  great  many  new  problems  and  difficulties. 

And  now,  after  the  existence  of  this  International  Prison 
Congress  for  thirty  years,  is  there  anything  that  we  can  settle 
down  upon  as  the  product  of  this  international  effort?  Are 
there  any  things  in  which  we  can  agree  as  to  the  facts  or 
principles  of  penology  ?  I  think  there  are.  There  are  some 
lines  in  which  we  are  divergent,  but  there  are  others  which 
are  convergent.  There  are  some  things  in  European  expe- 
rience different  from  that  of  the  United  States.  The  cellular 
system  is  developed  in  France,  Italy  and  Belgium  to  an  extent 
unknown  here.  We  have  but  one  example  here,  and  that  is 
practically  abandoned.  It  is  curious  that  an  institution  which 
received  its  best  illustration  in  the  United  States  should  have 
been  adopted  there  and  abandoned  here.  We  have  developed 
the  reformatory  system.  It  is  almost  unknown  there,  though 
Mr.  Brockway's  name  is  known  throughout  Europe.  In  Italy 
they  have  reformatory  ideas  and  methods,  and  if  they  would 
accept  the  indeterminate  sentence  they  could  have  reforma- 
tories in  their  own  line. 

In  France,  in  England  and  in  Italy  they  have  centralized 
systems.  We  could  not  have  one  centralized  system  here,  but 
we  ought  to  have  one  for  each  State.  The  system  of  giving 
prisoners  a  share  in  their  earnings  is  almost  equal  to  the 
extent  of  the  continent ;  it  is  known  here  but  to  a  limited 
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extent.     In  Europe  there  has  been  systematic  development  of 
dietaries  on  a  scientific  basis,  quite  unknown  here. 

But  there  are  some  things  in  which  we  converge.  L/et 
me  enumerate  some  of  them.  I  believe  first  that  there  has 
come  to  be  accepted  a  certain  standard  of  prison  structure  and 
administration.  As  you  go  through  Europe  and  trace  the 
civilization  of  its  people  by  its  libraries,  its  chambers  of  com- 
merce, its  institutions  for  enlightenment  and  education  and 
intelligence,  so  you  can  just  as  well  trace  the  degree  of 
civilization  by  studying  its  prisons  and  you  can  see  the 
influence  of  Howard  and  Wines. 

Again  we  converge  in  the  matter  of  the  personel  of  prison 
management,  taking  the  prison  out  of  politics.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  what  we  have  done,  but  of  principles  on  which  we 
agree,  which  we  have  accepted.  In  Europe  they  have  reached 
the  realization  of  these  principles  in  many  of  their  prisons. 

Third.     All  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  agree  that 
the  criminal  insane  shall  be  treated  medically  and  not  penally. 
Fourth.     The  need  is  recognized  of  a  generally  accepted 
and  proper  system  of  anthropometric  identification. 

Fifth.     The  necessity  of  labor  as  a  remedial  and  discip- 
linary agent.     Whatever  the  differences   with  regard   to  the 
systems  there  can  be  no  difference  as  to  the  necessity  of  labor. 
Sixth.     The  conditional  liberation  of  prisoners  for  good 
behavior.     Twenty  states    in  this  country  have  adopted  the 
parole  law,  four  the  system  of  conditional  pardon. 
Seventh.     The  indeterminate  sentence. 
Eighth.      The  probation  system,  or  a  system  of  suspended 
sentence  for  first  offenders. 

Ninth.  Reformation  as  the  end  of  prison  management. 
Tenth.  The  abandonment  of  transportation  as  a  penal 
measure.  One  of  the  most  impressive  events  in  the  Congress 
was  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Solomon  on  behalf  of  the  Russian 
government  in  regard  to  giving  up  transportation.  I  trans- 
lated his  report,  and  it  has  been  published  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Independent. 

We  are  asked  does  the  world  move  ?     The  answer  that 
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we  get  from  science  is  an  affirmative  one.  It  comes  with  the 
click  of  the  telegraph,  in  the  scream  of  the  locomotive.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  penology?  Have  we  not  the  same 
response?  The  world  has  made  progress  toward  certain 
ideals.  The  searchlight  has  been  turned  on  the  dark  places 
and  new  ways  have  been  opened  to  us.  We  have  not  realized 
the  great  things  toward  which  we  are  moving,  but  we  are  at 
least  moving,  and  this  has  come  about  by  two  ways,  through 
the  influence  of  strong  men,  men  like  Howard  and  Wines- and 
Brock  way  and  Brinkerhoff  and  others,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  with  great  consecration  to  this  work,  and  then 
through  the  influence  of  great  organizations  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States  ;  through  the  influence  of  this  organi- 
zation which  we  founded  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in 
founding  the  International  Prison  Congress,  and  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  organization  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  address. 

The  Chair  called  on  Dr.  Henderson. 

The  Chair  called  on  the  committee  to  consider  laboratory 
work  for  the  study  of  prisoners  to  report.  The  report  was 
read  by  Prof..C.  R.  HENDERSON,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
as  follows : 

PRISON    LABORATORIES. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   TO   THE   NATIONAL    PRISON   ASSOCI- 
ATION,   WITH   EXPLANATIONS   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY  PROF.    C.    R.    HENDERSON. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of 
1899  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  recommend 
a  plan  for  the  study  of  prisoners.  This  committee  reported  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  association,  and  its  argument  and 
conclusions  are  here  printed : 

The  subject  of  inquiry  set  for  your  committee  was  this  : 
Is  it  wise  to  recommend  the  experimental  establishment  of 
laboratories  in  a  limited  number  of  prisons  and  reformatories 
for  the  study  of  physical,  psychical  and  social  facts  of  criminal 
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nature  and  life  ;  such  laboratories  to  be  directed  by  specially 
trained  investigators  and  under  control  of  wardens  or 
superintendents  ? 

We  may  cite  experiments  already  made  in  this  direction 
which  throw  light  on  the  subject,  e.  ^.,  the  Bertillon  measure- 
ments. These  are  physical,  and  for  an  immediate  practical 
purpose — the  identification  of  adult  convicts.  They  are 
auxiliary  to  the  detective  machinery  of  police.  The  measure- 
ments are  not  usually  taken  by  men  of  scientific  training,  and 
yet  some  of  the  records  have  considerable  value  to  the  student 
of  the  phenomena  of  crime.  It  is  possible  that,  with  additional 
assistance  and  direction,  this  system  might  be  extended  and 
rendered  still  more  accurate  and  valuable.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  load  down  the  system  and  burden  busy 
police  with  complicated  and  delicate  measurements.  The 
immediate  practical  object  must  be  kept  at  all  cost  in  strict 
control. 

In  some  of  our  prisons  and  reformatories  physical 
measurements  are  already  taken  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
directing  the  selection  of  suitable  gymnastic  exercises  for  the 
cure  of  defects  and  diseases,  for  the  development  of  the  body, 
and  for  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  employment.  All  agree  that 
such  measurements,  even  if  without  instructions  of  precision, 
have  great  value  in  reformatories  for  youth  and  undeveloped 
young  men.  The  records  are  coming  to  have  some  scientific 
value  also  for  the  criminologist.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
extend  these  measurements  and  make  them  still  more  accurate 
and  complete  ;  and  the  plan  we  shall  propose  will  include  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  present  physical  tests. 

With  or  without  such  measurements  ihe  superintendents 
and  wardens  make  shrewed  observations  on  the  physical  and 
mental  strength,  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  prisoners. 
In  some  cases  these  impressions  and  judgments  are  systemati- 
cally recorded  and  become  the  basis  for  valuable  statistics. 
The  direct  observations  of  physicians  and  other  officers  are 
supplemented  by  police  and  court  records,  and  by  information 
secured  through  correspondence.  Have  we  not  here  a  fair 
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beginning  of  a  kind  of  study  which  trained  persons  might 
extend  and  make  more  useful  ?  Science  is  common  sense 
armed  with  the  best  tools,  instruments  and  methods.  Every 
day  knowledge,  picked  up  in  fragments  by  hard  experience, 
becomes  science  by  becoming  more  accurate,  thorough  and 
complete ;  by  tracing  out  all  relations,  causes,  effects,  laws, 
tendencies.  The  fact  that  all  our  successful  wardens  and 
managers  have  long  since  worked  intelligently  in  this  direc- 
tion is  good  evidence  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  further 
improvements.  * 

The  studies  of  children  in  school  f  and  families  shed  light 
on  the  theme  of  this  investigation. 

Some  of  these  studies  are  conducted  by  physicians  for 
hygienic  reasons;  as  examination  of  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  skin,  etc. 
Sometimes  these  examinations  are  made  by  physicians,  teachers 
and  psychologists  for  pedagogic  purposes.  They  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  knowing  the  capacity  of  the  person  who  is 
to  be  taught,  disciplined  and  influenced. 

The  officials  in  charge  of  the  present  census  are  making 
arrangements  for  certain  studies  in  this  direction  for  statistical 
uses.  The  eminent  character  and  knowledge  of  Dr.  F.  H. 
Wines  is  guarantee  for  the  high  value  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  this  investigation,  and  it  deserves  all  encouragement. 

*Mr.  Z.  R.  Brock  way,  in  a  recent  letter,  expresses  this  judgment: 
"  There  is  not  much  knowledge  about  the  criminal  except  the  superficial 
and  incidental  knowledge  of  criminals  had  by  individual  legislators,  courts, 
and  court  officers,  who  come  in  casual  contact  with  criminals.  The  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  criminal  class  in  society  is  of  great  importance,  and 
should  be  initiated  and  carried  on  by  the  system  under  state  direction.  I 
am  more  and  more  impressed,  having  personally  observed  some  fifty 
thousand  prisoners,  that  the  prison  class  is  a  class  of  inhabitants  different, 
as  a  class,  from  others  who  do  not  fall  into  crime.  One  who  should  travel 
throughout  the  world  visiting  prisons  of  different  nations  and  the  prisoners 
therein  would  be  impressed,  if  an  intelligent  observer,  with  the  similarity 
of  general  appearance  of  prison  populations.  The  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  criminals  which,  when  observed  in  mass,  give  such  a  positive 
impression,  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  mapped  out,  and  published  for  the 
information  of  the  lawmakers  and  those  who  administer  law. " 

fSee  Francis  Warner,  The  Study  of  Children  and  their  School 
Training,  The  MacMillan  Co.,  1899. 
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But,  useful  as  this  temporary  effort  will  be,  it  cannot  take  the 
place  of  a  permanent  laboratoiy  established  in  each  institution, 
and  following  out  life-histories  year  after  year  with  patient 
study  and  minute  research. 

The  students  of  criminal  anthropology  and  criminal 
sociology  in  various  countries  have  already  studied  quite 
carefully  many  thousands  of  convicts.  | 

But  in  the  United  States  we  have  the  greatest  variety  of 
race  types,  all  of  them  effected  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
American  industry,  climate,  and  political  institutions.  The 
data  furnished  from  Europe  cannot  apply  in  all  respects  under 
the  entirely  different  conditions  of  our  country.  We  must 
make  our  own  investigations  with  our  own  material. 

What  is  proposed  ?  We  recommend  a  laboratory,  furnished 
with  the  best  modern  instruments  of  precision,  conducted  by 
a  specialist  or  trained  observer,  for  the  scientific  study  of  prison 
populations,  with  special  reference  to  obvious  practical  needs 
of  the  administration  in  the  discipline,  instruction  and  training 
of  prisoners.  These  studies  would  be :  Physical :  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  prisoners  ;  measurements  of  sensa- 
tion and  other  manifestations  of  mind  through  the  body  ;  and 
the  hereditary  factors.  Psychical  :  the  mental,  emotional, 
voluntary,  life-activities  ;  the  tastes,  ideas,  knowledge,  motives. 
Social :  the  domestic,  industrial,  neighborhood,  legal,  political 
and  religious  environment  which  have  influenced  the  character 
and  conduct.  We  know  that  all  these  factors  enter  into  every 
life  and  help  to  shape  it,  and  that  no  one  of  them  taken  alone 
is  sufficient  for  an  explanation. 

J  Dr.  Jules  Morel  contributed  a  valuable  paper  to  the  National 
Prison  Association  in  1896,  Proceedings,  pp.  279-81.  A  schedule  of  exam- 
inations of  convicts  is  there  given.  G.  E.  Dawson  offers  a  "Study  of 
Youthful  Degeneracy  "  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  on 
Education,  1897-8,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1321.  The  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  has 
established  a  bureau  of  child-study  and  the  reports  of  their  bureau  are  of 
great  interest  in  this  connection.  Miss  F.  A.  Keller,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  January  and  March,  1900,  gave  the  results  of  studies 
of  criminal  women.  Prof.  F.  Starr  gave  an  account  of  Dr.  Boca's  interest- 
ing laboratory  at  Pueblo,  Mexico,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
July,  1897. 
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Conclusions :  This  kind  of  investigation  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable, from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  it.  Competent 
investigators  can  be  found  or  trained.  The  cost  is  moderate. 
In  many  instances  the  board  of  managers  of  institutions  can 
make  the  appointment  out  of  funds  already  under  their  control 
for  educational  work.  It  is  useful  for  discipline ;  for  the 
direction  of  aid  to  discharged  prisoners;  for  the  enlightenment 
of  legislatures,  courts  and  authorities  in  criminal  law  and 
procedure.  It  promises  to  make  important  contributions  to 
the  various  sciences  of  human  life ;  to  anatomy,  physiologv 
anthropology,  psychology,  sociology.  The  prisons  would  thus 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  great  life  of  universities,  and 
would  contribute  to  the  best  forms  of  intellectual  wealth. 
This  would  not  be  at  the  cost  of  pain,  and  would  assist 
millions  of  convicts  through  the  world.  For  the  achieve- 
ments of  experimental  science,  built  on  real  exploration  rather 
than  on  mere  speculation,  are  the  possessions  of  mankind,  and 
are  not  confined  to  a  class  or  a  country. 

If  this  recommendation  meets  with  the  favor  of  this 
influential  association,  it  may  be  proper  to  agree  upon  suitable 
means  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  A  permanent  committee 
might  be  formed  for  the  accumulation  of  information  011  the 
subject,  reaching  the  details  and  specific  kinds  of  desirable 
data  for  judgment  and  action.  This  information  would  be  at 
the  service  of  all  members  of  this  association. 

It  would  be  in  order  to  secure  the  widest  possible  publi- 
cation of  such  information  as  would  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  advance  movements  here  started. 

Our  representatives  in  each  state  could  devise  their  own 
methods  of  securing  the  introduction  of  the  plan  into  the 
institutions  with  which  they  are  identified. 

Your  committee  offers,  with  this  outline  of  recommenda- 
tions, several    documents   and    references,  which    are   at  the 
disposal  of  this  association,  and  which  may  serve  to  confirm 
and  to  illustrate  the  positions  here  reached. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Z.  R.  BROCKWAY, 

R.    W.    McCLAUGHRY, 

C.  R.  HENDERSON,  Chairman, 

Committee. 
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This  report  was  heartily  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  association,  and  was  discussed  by  the  wardens  in  a  special 
session.  The  same  committee  was  continued  for  another 
year  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  and  promote  the  establishment 
of  laboratories.  In  response  to  a  request  from  the  wardens, 
some  further  materials  are  herewith  added  to  the  brief  outline 
which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion. 

The  formulation  of  investigations  must  be  left  to  the 
experts  who  will  be  appointed  directors  of  laboratories  in 
prisons  ;  but  some  further  illustrations  may  be  presented  here 
in  order  to  make  more  clear  the  scope  of  the  purpose  of  the 
report.  The  causes  of  crime  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  offender 
and  in  his  environment.  Methods  of  reformation  and  of 
prevention,  to  be  successful,  must  be  based  on  knowledge  of 
these  causes.  The  inquiry  will  be  directed  to  a  study  of  all 
these  elements — physical,  psychical  and  social. 

Examples  of  physical  measurements  are  such,  as  the 
following  :  Height,  weight,  peculiarities  of  the  head,  of  the 
palate,  teeth,  lips,  ears,  tonsils,  face,  spinal  column.  In  respect 
to  movements,  it  is  possible  to  measure  speed,  lung  capacity 
and  action,  strength  of  grip,  legs,  back  and  chest.  Physio- 
logical defects  are  discovered  and  measured,  as  corrugation  of 
face,  inco-ordination  of  eyes,  twitching,  palor,  mouth-breathing. 
All  of  these  throw  light  on  the  physical  basis  of  mental  life, 
the  power  to  work,  the  requirements  of  training,  diet  and 
exercise.  A  detailed  study  of  the  senses  may  be  made,  as  of 
sight,  hearing,  touch,  muscle  sense,  smell,  taste,  pain.  Still 
further  indications  of  abnormal  conditions  are  found  in  the 
manifestations  of  disordered  perception,  attention,  feeling,  will, 
and  mental  activity  in  making  associations,  comparisons,  and 
in  reasoning.  Studies  of  juvenile  offenders  in  Europe  and 
America  have  already  established  the  fact  that  they  are,  on  the 
average,  much  inferior  in  height,  weight,  muscular  strength, 
and  vital  capacity  to  the  average  of  children  of  the  industrial 
classes  who  are  their  neighbors.*  The  social  influences  cannot 

*  Dr.  Christopher,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  deserves  great 
credit  for  promoting  studies  of  children  in  the  schools.  One  of  the  officers, 
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be  so  exactly  measured,  but  they  are  often  most  important. 
For  juvenile  offenders  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  defects  in 
home  environment,  hygenic  conditions,  esthetic  and  moral 
influences,  companions,  work  and  play.  In  most  cases  the 
student  can  discover  and  record  the  facts  of  nationality, 
education,  religion,  moral  instruction  and  ideas,  parental 
influences,  occupation,  temptations,  amusements  and  games, 
habits,  superstitions,  conjugal  relations.  The  correspondence 
and  travel  necessary  to  collect  data  of  this  class  from  police, 
courts,  teachers,  pastors,  employers  and  others,  can  be  done 
only  by  persons  who  reside  permanently  at  a  prison.  The 
importance  of  having  established  laboratories  is  very  clear. 
Miss  F.  A.  Kellor,  having  had  considerable  experience  with 
such  studies  in  prisons  north  and  south,  says :  • 

"  In  order  to  secure  data,  there  should  be  permanent  and 
suitable  laboratories  in  each  institution,  with  a  well-trained 
person  in  charge.  Temporary  laboratories,  with  portable 
supplies,  have  been  used,  but  are  unsatisfactory  for  the 
following  reasons :  (i)  Delicate  instruments  are  required, 
which  are  not  easily  transported.  (2)  Satisfactory  rooms,  free 
from  noise  and  disturbance,  are  not  always  obtainable  for 
temporary  use.  (3)  A  stranger  coming  into  an  institution 
frightens,  confuses  and  misleads  the  inmates,  who  are  not 
then  in  a  normal  state.  A  permanent  laboratory  would  be  an 
adjunct  of  the  institution,  and  would  be  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  psychologist  should  be  a  resident  in  the 
institution,  and  be  familiar  with  the  prison  population. 

(4)  The  transient  psychologist    secures  his  subjects  through 
request.     It  should  be  a  natural  part  of  institution  regime,  as 
natural  a  requirement  as  a  bath  or  a  change  of  clothes  upon 
arrival.      Suspicion     and     superstition     are     thus    averted. 

(5)  Sometimes    tests    need    to    be    repeated     under    different 
conditions,  and  this  requires  longer  residence." 


Mr.  Victor  Campbell,  has  kindly  shown  me,  in  advance  of  publication,  some 
results  of  this  investigation  282  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  John  Worthy 
school.  The  results  of  recent  measurements  agree  with  those  obtained  by 
other  observers. 
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Naturally  and  properly  the  administrative  officers  of 
prisons  will  ask  where  competent  directors  of  such  institutions 
can  be  found.  It  is  vital  to  the  permanent  success  of  this 
movement  that  the  first  appointees  be  in  all  respects  suitable. 
The  technical  qualifications  are  a  training  in  laboratories  of 
anthropology  and  of  phosiological  psychology,  with  a  certain 
additional  experience  in  studies  of  normal  and  defective 
persons  in  a  wider  range.  The  director  must  be  able  to 
formulate  and  apply  schedules  of  questions  which  will  bring 
out  the  social  forces  which  tend  toward  crime.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  sociolgist,  this  is  the  most  interesting  part 
of  investigation.  Having  submitted  this  conservative  sug- 
gestion to  an  eminent  authority*  in  physiology,  the  writer  is 
directly  authorized  by  him  to  make  an  even  stronger  statement 
than,  as  a  student  of  sociology,  he  would  venture  to  make  in 
a  field  where  he  is  a  layman.  This  statement  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  inherited  physiological  and  psychical  traits  are  of 
minor,  even  of  insignificant  importance,  as  causes  of  crime, 
save  in  the  rare  and  exceptional  cases  of  depleting  disease  or 
insanity  ;  that  defective  social  conditions,  economic,  industrial, 
domestic  and  educational,  are  the  supreme  maleficent  forces  ; 
that  it  is  even  positively  misleading  and  harmful  to  dwell 
much,  if  at  all,  on  bodily  and  mental  traits,  because  we  thus 
divert  public  attention  away  from  social  reforms  and 
amelioration  which  are  within  human  power  to  control,  and 
which  alone  are  capable  of  preventing  a  criminal  career. 

But  even  if  these  physical  and  psychical  records  prove 
to  be  unimportant  in  the  explanation  of  causes  of  crime,  their 
practical  value  as  means  of  identification,  as  guides  in  physical 
training  and  making  of  dietaries,  and  as  helps  in  the  selection 
of  suitable  methods  of  training,  would  remain. 

This  protest  of  a  physiologist  must,  however,  serve  to 
make  all  the  more  clear  and  emphatic  a  belief  expressed  in 
the  report,  that  the  director  of  the  laboratory  must  give  special 


*  These  points  are  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  a  forthcoming  work  of 
Professor  Jacques  Loeb,  Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and 
Comparative  Psychology. 
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attention  to  a  study  of  the  social  surroundings  and  influences 
which  have  led  to  crime.  If  this  be  an  important,  perhaps 
the  only  important  subject  of  investigation,  it  follows  that  the 
director  must  have  training  in  sociology  and  economics  as 
well  as  in  physiological  psychology.  For  the  tyro  in  these 
subjects  is  no  more  competent  to  analyze  the  complex  social 
forces  than  the  quack  is  competent  to  diagnose  disease  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  treatment  by  medicine,  surgery,  or 
regimen.  The  phenomena  of  social  life  are  more  obvious  and 
accessible  than  those  of  physical  life,  but  they  are  far  more 
vast,  entangled  and  complicated.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
any  one  person  can  be  found  who  will  be  equally  equipped  in 
all  three  fields  of  research,  and  the  results  of  various  directors 
will  necessarily  have  unequal  value. 

The  prison  physician  in  some  cases  might  be  able  to 
spend  six  months  in  a  university  laboratory  and  be  able,  with 
his  previous  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  to  use  the 
instruments  and  interpret  the  results.  Advanced  students, 
who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  by  modern  methods  in 
psychology,  would  find  a  new  and  enticing  field  in  an  insti- 
tution whose  inmates  are  under  the  control  of  the  authorities, 
and  become  communicative  if  they  are  approached  in  a 
sympathetic  and  tactful  way.  The  number  of  competent 
observers  would  be  small  at  first,  but  the  hope  of  employ- 
ment and  the  opportunity  of  discovery  would  soon  attract  a 
supply  of  psychologists. 

Both  to  prison  authorities  and  to  candidates  for  positions 
the  question  of  salary  must  be  raised.  Prisons  are  public 
institutions,  and  unmarried  officers  are  frequently  boarded  in 
the  establishment.  The  salary  of  a  young  observer  might 
begin  at  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  be  increased  with  expe- 
rience and  evidence  of  success  to  two  thousand  dollars  or 
more.  A  commonwealth  could  employ  an  able  director  for 
all  its  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  supply  assistants  for 
detailed  work  at  much  lower  salaries.  While  each  person 
must  make  his  own  estimate  of  prospects,  it  seems  probable 
that  we  are  opening  a  new  profession  for  well  trained  observers, 
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and  a  new  opportunity  of  advancing  science.  Such  induce- 
ments are  not  without  weight  with  those  whose  salary  is  only 
a  means  of  living,  and  whose  real  rewards  are  in  culture,  fame 
or  philanthropy. 

The  cost  of  equipment  is  not  very  great.  The  experts 
think  that  five  hundred  dollars  would  furnish  the  most 
necessarv  instruments,  although  additions  must  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  as  new  inventions  come  into  use.* 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  to  co-operate  with  the  departments  of  psychology 
and  anthropology  in  universities,  and  with  such  bodies  as  the 
American  scientific  associations,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as 
possible,  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  taking  measurements 
and  recording  observations.  This  is  highly  important  in 
comparison  of  data  and  results.  It  would  be  natural  and 
easy  for  all  prison  directors  to  agree  in  advance  upon  a 
common  system  of  procedure,  in  order  to  give  generalization 
a  higher  value. 

C.  R.  HENDERSON. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Copies  of  schedules  formulated  and  used  by  Frances  A. 
Kellor  in  studies  of  criminals,  in  temporary  laboratories  in 
prisons  of  the  North  and  South  ;  and  in  studies  of  a  non- 
criminal  class  (students)  in  the  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  report  of  this  investigation  appears  in  eight 
successive  numbers  of  the  Arena,  beginning  in  January, 
1901.  The  accompanying  report  advocates  the  use  of  similar 
schedules. 

*Dr.  A.  MacDonald  has  furnished  a  full  description,  with  ample 
illustrations,  of  the  most  important  psycho-physical  and  anthropometrical 
instruments  of  precision,  and  has  printed  a  list  of  reliable  makers,  in  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1897-8,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  1141 — 1204.  He  has  also  illustrated  their  use  in  the  study  of  children 
in  the  same  connection.  Compare  his  earlier  studies,  "Education  and 
Pathosocial  Studies,"  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
1839-90  and  1893-4. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   CHICAGO. 
Name,  Class,  Date, 

Observer 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

SENSORY. 

Visual:  Color  discrimination,        Color  preference,        Reading:    right, 

left,  Counting :   right,  left, 

Auditory:  Sound  linien  :   right,  out,     in,     left,  out,     in     Tone  limen  :  down, 

up,         Lower  limen,         Discrimination  of  pitch  differences, 
Tactual:  Pressure  limen  :   right  down,          up,          left  down,          up, 

Kinesthetic  sensibility,          Touch  (1),          (2),          Pain:   right, 

left, 

Cloves,  Camphor, 


Olfactory  limen:  Bay  rum, 
Gustatory  limen :  Sweet, 
Illusion:  fast,  slow 


A  Mention :  Normal  ( 1 ) , 

Tactual, 

Memory:  Numerals, 
Imagination :  Visual, 
Association  of  Ideas :  Free, 
Reason:  (1), 

Language  Test:  Sentences, 
Obsen'ation :  Objects  (1), 
Moral  Sense :  ( I ) , 


Salt,          Bitter,          Sour  (5),        Sour  (10), 


MENTAL. 
(2),  Visual, 


Auditory, 


Letters,  Sentences, 

Auditory, 
Constrained,  Direct, 

(2), 


(2), 


(2), 


(3), 


MENTAL  AND   PHYSICAL. 

Reactions:  Visual,  Auditory,  Tactual. 

Precision  Fatigue:  Maximum,  Minimum,  Recuperation, 

Assortment:  Colors,  time,  Errors,  Forms,  time,  Errors, 

Steadiness  : 
Respiration  : 

ANTHROPOMETRICAL. 

Head:  length,  breadth,  diameter:  anterior,  posterior,  crown  to 
chin,  face:  height  (1),  (2),  breadth,  external  edges  of 

orbits,  corners  of  eyes,  nose:  height,  breadth,  ears :  length, 
right,  left,  horizontal  circumference, 

Mouth:  length,  breadth,  thumbs'  length:  right,  left,  middle 

finger:  right,  left, 
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Height:  standing,  sitting,  weight, 

Girths:  neck,  arm,  chest  (1),  (2),  bust,  waist. 

abdomen,  thigh,  calf,  ankle, 

Lung  capacity,        hand  grasps  :  right,        left,        Strength  of  chest  and  arms : 
Indices :  cephalic,  face,  nose, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Beard:  color,  upper  part  of  cheeks,  lower  part, 

chin,  Mustache, 

Hair:  color,  quality,  characteristics, 

Skin :  color  covered,  uncovered,  nutrition,  tex- 

ture, pigmentation,  pilosity, 

scars  and  marks, 

Eyes .-  color,  characteristics, 

Nose:  form  of  line  between  the  eyes,     outline  of  union  of  forehead  and  nose, 

profile,  point,  nostrils, 

Lips :  ,  upper  lip,  nose  and  lip, 

Ear:  (1),  (2),  first  section  of  helix, 

second  section  of  helix, 

anti-helix,  crura,  lobe, 

Forehead,  chin,  cheeks, 

Relative  developments  :  frontal,  temporal,  parietal, 

occipital, 

Speech  :  voice,  imprints  :  hand,  foot,  • 

Anomalies : 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Nativity :  In  what  state  were  you  born  ?  When  ? 

Where  was  your  father  born  ?  When  ? 

Where  was  your  mother  born  ?  When  ? 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  country  ?  In  the  city  ? 

Of  what  descent  is  your  father?  Your  mother? 

Diseases  :  Name  the  diseases  you  have  had. 
Name  the  accidents. 

Education :  At  what  age  did  you  enter  school  ? 
How  long  did  you  attend? 
Name  the  studies. 

How  long  did  you  attend  country  school?  City  school  ? 

What  was  your  father's  education  ?  Your  mother's  ? 

Why  did  you  leave  school  ? 
Name  some  things  you  have  read. 
Name  five  that  you  enjoyed  the  most. 
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State  how  many  books  were  in  your  home. 

Name  some  of  them. 

Have  you  had  any  manual  training  !  State  what  it  has  been. 

Where  were  you  taught  it  ? 

Ethical:  What  Sunday  school  did  you  attend? 
How  long? 

What  things  did  your  parents  teach  you  were  right? 
What  were  wrong  ? 
How  were  you  disciplined  ? 
Name  some  temptations. 

Home  surroundings :  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  had  you  ? 
How  many  older  than  you  ? 

How  many  living  when  you  were  fourteen  years  old  ? 
How  old  were  you  when  your  father  died  ? 
At  what  age  did  he  die  ?  Your  mother? 

At  what  age  did  she  die  ? 
If  you  have  left  home,  give  the  reason. 
State  the  number  of  rooms  in  your  home. 
Name  some  articles  of  furniture  in  it. 

Amusements:  Were  you  allowed  to  play  with  all  children? 
If  not,  why? 
Are  you  fond  of  games  ? 
Name  some  you  have  played. 
Name  the  ones  preferred. 
Name  some  playthings. 

Were  your  play  hours  spent  out  of  doors,  or  in  doors  ? 
In  either  case,  why  ? 
Name  some  entertainments  you  have  attended. 

Occupation :  Have  you  earned  any  money  ?  How  ? 

Have  you  learned  a  trade  ? 
At  what  age  did  you  begin  work  ? 
What  were  your  lowest  wages  ? 
Your  highest?  How  do  you  spend  them? 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 

ADULT. 

Education :  At  what  age  did  you  leave  school  ? 
Did  you  attend  city  or  country  schools  ? 
Name  the  studies. 

Name  the  reading  which  you  prefer. 
Were  you  taught  manual  training  or  sloyd  in  school  t 

Religion :  Are  you  a  member  of  a  church  ?  Give  the  reason . 

What  denomination?  Do  you  attend  church  ? 

Does  your  father  attend  ?  What  denomination  ? 

Your  mother?  What  denomination  ? 
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Occupation:  Name  your  occupation.  Your  trade. 

Why  do  you  not  follow  your  trade? 
When  did  you  begin  work  ? 
What  is  the  wage  rate  per  week  ? 
If  you  are  not  at  work,  give  the  reason. 
How  do  you  spend  your  wages  ? 
Have  you  saved  anything  ?  How  much  ? 

What  was  your  reason  for  saving  ? 

Amusements:  What  games  have  you  played  since  14  years  of  age  ? 
What  kind  of  entertainment  do  you  prefer  ?  Why  ? 

To  what  ones  have  you  been  ? 
Iri  art,  what  have  you  seen  ? 
What  do  you  prefer  ?  Why  ? 

In  drama  [theatrical  plays],  what  have  you  seen  ? 
What  do  you  prefer  ?  Why  ? 

In  music,  what  have  you  heard  ? 
What  do  you  prefer  ?  Why  ? 

Habits :  N&me  your  bad  habits. 
Name  your  good  habits. 
How  were  the  bad  ones  formed  ? 
The  good  ones  ? 

Have  you  been  immoral  ?  If  so,  give  the  cause. 

Name  some  temptations  incident  to  your  life. 
What  are  the  good  habits  :    of  your  father  ? 
Your  mother  ? 
Your  associates  ? 
The  bad  habits  of  your  father  ? 
Your  mother  ? 
Your  associates  ? 

Have  you  been  arrested  before  ?  How  many  times  ? 

On  what  charges  ?  How  many  times  convicted  ? 

Hereditary  Influence :  Have  you  had  any  relatives  (a)  insane  ? 
Nature  of  insanity. 

Degree  of  relationship.  (£)  Criminal  ? 

Nature  of  crime. 
Degree  of  relationship. 

Are  there  any  diseases  common  in  the  family  ? 
Name  them. 

Diseases :  Name  the  diseases  you  have  had. 
The  accidents. 

Surroundings :  At  what  age  did  you  leave  home  ?  Why  ? 

Name  some  of  the  foods  you  use  daily. 
The  number  of  rooms  in  your  house. 
Name  some  of  the  articles  of  furniture. 
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Superstitions :  Do  yon  believe  in  signs  or  dre"ams? 
Name  the  ones  in  which  you  believe. 
Name  some  religious  beliefs. 
Name  those  in  which  others  believe. 
What  do  you  fear  most  ? 
Why? 

Conjugal  Condition :  If  married,  answer  the  following  : 

Age  when  married  ?  How  long  married  ? 

How  many  times  married  ?  How  many  children  have  you  ? 

Are  you  separated  or  divorced  ?  Give  the  cause. 

Do  you  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family  ? 

How  ?  Why  ? 

What  is  your  husband's  occupation  ?  His  age. 

Habits. 

Education. 

Major  McCLAUGHRY. — Thanks  are  due  to  Professor 
Henderson  for  this  report.  When  it  is  published  and  is 
studied  by  the  members  of  this  association  its  importance  will 
appear  in  far  greater  proportions  than  now.  I  beg  to  offer  a 
resolution  for  the  consideration  of  the  association,  That  the 
committee  be  continued  and  authorized  to  collect  still  further 
data  for  a  further  report  to  the  next  Congress.  I  should  also 
like  to  have  the  president  of  this  association  authorized  to 
present  this  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  that  the  subject  may  come  up  with  reference 
to  the  United  States  penitentiary,  because  a  laboratory 
established  there  could  be  made  a  model  from  which  others 
could  be  established. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted,  and  the  committee 
was  continued,  with  Professor  Henderson  as  chairman. 


TUESDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  LOCKE. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  President  should  appoint 
a  committee  to  audit  the  books  of  the  Secretary.  The  follow- 
ing persons  were  named  such  a  committee:  Judge  M.  .D. 
Follett  and  Major  R.  W.  McClaughry. 

Judge  Follett  was  asked  to  report  with  reference  to  a 
paper  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Association  through 
Secretary  Milligan — the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Crim- 
inal Law  Reform,  prepared  by  the  chairman,  Judge  E.  M. 
Warner,  of  Connecticut. 

Judge  FOLLETT. — We  are  not  ready  to  report  on  this. 
Mr.  Ellison  read  it  over,  and  there  are  statements  in  it  that 
we  do  not  want  to  endorse,  for  it  puts  us  into  antagonism 
with  what  government  we  have.  I  hoped  that  it  would  not 
be  called  for  this  morning.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
pass  it  until  evening.  Let  us  let  this  pass  until  evening  or 
until  some  time  when  we  can  think  it  over  a  little  more.  Not 
on  my  account,  for  I  will  not  endorse  it.  I  could  not  endorse 
the  first  proposition  as  a  member  of  this  body,  in  which  I 
have  had  so  much  interest  and  looked  forward  to  with 
such  hope. 

Mr.  MILLIGAN. — I  move  that  the  committee  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  report  and  bring  in  their  convictions  in  a  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  it.  It  would  be  discourteous  not  to 
take  notice  of  Judge  Warner's  paper  which  he  has  sent  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  committee  can  bring  in  a 
resolution  not  agreeing  and  giving  their  reasons,  and  that  will 
be  printed,  but  I  think  it  would  be  discourteous  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  not  to  print  the  report. 

Judge  FOLLETT. — I  think  it  discourteous  to  us  that  Mr. 
Warner  never  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  see  it  and  know  what 
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it  is.  He  prepared  this.  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  that  is 
reasonable.  Judge  Baldwin  was  at  my  place  and  we  talked 
over  these  matters,  and  I  went  to  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation at  his  request  with  reference  to  this  subject.  If  Mr. 
Milligan's  motion  is  adopted  I  will  try  to  live  up  to  it. 

The  motion  was  then  adopted. 

The  following  committees  were  announced  : 

COMMITTEE   ON   ORGANIZATION. 

William  Chamberlain,  Michigan ;  R.  W.  McClaughry, 
Kansas;  P.  Costello,  Ohio;  R.  C.  Henderson,  Illinois;  J. 
Warren  Bailey,  Massachusetts ;  Albert  Garvin,  Connecticut ; 
N.  F.  Boucher,  North  Dakota ;  T.  B.  Patton,  Pennsylvania ; 
C.  V.  Collins,  New  York. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE  FOR  NEXT  CONGRESS. 

Dr.  A.  Drahms,  California ;  Thos.  D.  Wells,  Connecticut ; 
C.  L-  Stonaker,  Colorado ;  George  Torrance,  Illinois  ;  A.  T. 
Hert,  Indiana ;  J.  B.  Tomlinson,  Kansas  ;  Wm.  J.  Batt, 
Massachusetts ;  John  M.  Glenn,  Maryland  ;  J.  D.  Starke, 
Missouri ;  Geo.  W.  Freeman,  Michigan  ;  A.  T.  Weiss,  Minne- 
sota ;  C.  E.  Cox,  New  Hampshire ;  John  N.  Fort,  North 
Dakota ;  W.  R.  Remington,  New  York ;  R.  Brinkenhoff, 
Ohio ;  John  J.  Lytle,  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  M.  O.  Rowland, 
South  Carolina ;  J.  B.  Neil,  Tennessee ;  C.  C.  McClaughry, 
Wisconsin  ;  M.  B.  Spurr,  West  Virginia  ;  Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmore, 
Canada  ;  Fred.  H.  Wines,  District  of  Columbia. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   CHARITIES   AND   CORRECTION. 
A.   WIENER,   DIRECTOR— CASS  H.    HATCH,   SECRETARY. 

To  the  National  Prison  Conference :  The  members  of 
the  conference  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  and  inspect,  at 
their  convenience,  the  Cleveland  Workhouse  and  House  of 
Correction,  on  Woodland  avenue,  and  the  City  Infirmary  and 
City  Hospital,  on  Scranton  avenue. 
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The  officers  in  charge  of  the  State  Hospital,  on  Broadway, 
the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum,  on  Woodland  avenue,  and  other 
of  our  public  institutions,  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  the 
delegates  to  these  institutions  during  their  stay  in  Cleveland. 

To  the  National  Prison  Conference:  The  Local 
Committee,  on  behalf  of  our  citizens,  beg  to  tender  to  the 
members  of  the  conference,  a  drive  to  Garfield  Memorial  and 
the  east  parks  and  boulevards  of  our  city,  from  Colonial  Hotel, 
at  2  P.  M.  Tuesday,  the  25th  instant. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  WiENER,    Chairman. 

On  motion  these  kind  invitations  were  accepted  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WINES  : — Two  gentlemen  who  have  been  connected 
with  us  from  the  beginning  are  not  able  to  be  with  us  to-day 
owing  to  age  and  infirmity.  I  move  that  the  secretary  be 
authorized  to  send  to  each  of  them,  Mr.  A.  E.  Elmore  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Reeve,  a  telegram  of  sympathy,  regret  and  good  wishes. 

This  was  unanimously  adopted. 

These  telegrams  were  sent  and  the  following  replies  were 
received  : 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  Sept.  26,  1900. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan,  Sec'y  National  Prison  Congress  : 

Thank  the  congress  for  its  greeting  which  cheered  me 
and  which  I  return.  ANDREW  E.  ELMORE. 

Plymouth,  Ind.,  Sept.  25,  1900. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan,  Sec'y  National  Prison  Association  : 

Telegram  received.  Profound  thanks  to  congress.  Wishes 
for  every  blessing  he  can  desire  to  every  member. 

C.  H.  REEVE. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Preventive  and  Reforma- 
tory Work  was  made  by  Supt.  George  Torrance,  of  Pontiac, 
Illinois. 
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PREVENTIVE    AND    REFORMATORY   WORK. 
BY  SUPERINTENDENT  GEORGE  TORRANCE. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  so  widely  separated 
that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfactorily  exchange  views  upon 
the  subjects  treated  in  this  paper,  therefore  its  preparation  was 
left  to  the  chairman.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  to  say  that  it  states  his  personal  opinion,  for 
which  the  others  should  not  be  held  responsible  if  it  is  found 
to  be  faulty  and  subjected  to  adverse  criticism. 

The  prevention  of  crime  and  reformation  of  the  criminal 
are  now  engaging  public  attention  as  never  before.  The  men 
who  have  struggled  so  many  years  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  good  that  might  be  accomplished  by  efforts  to  reform  the 
wayward,  and  to  dispel  the  once  prevalent  idea  that  crime 
might  be  prevented  through  fear  of  punishment,  are  now 
receiving  a  fair  hearing,  and  the  good  accomplished  through 
their  efforts  is  being  recognized.  At  the  institution  of  which 
the  writer  has  the  honor  to  be  superintendent  many  letters  are 
received  each  month,  coming  from  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union,  inquiring  about  the  work  and  its  success  and  asking 
for  all  facts  obtainable  ;  and  delegations  and  individuals  duly 
accredited  frequently  call  to  inspect  and  investigate  it.  I 
presume  the  same  is  true  of  institutions  of  a  similar  kind 
elsewhere. 

The  subject  assigned  to  this  committee  to  be  reported 
upon  is  too  far-reaching  in  its  resnlts  to  be  dismissed  lightly 
or  treated  carelessly.  The  future  of  human  souls  depends 
upon  its  thoughtful  consideration  and  wise  treatment,  and 
upon  its  correct  solution,  the  decision  of  this  or  that  person  as 
to  whether  he  shall  become  an  upright  citizen  working  for 
himself  and  the  advancement  of  society,  or  a  menace  to  life 
and  property.  The  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
at  least  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  all  young  men  and  boys  who 
have  committed  crimes,  if  taken  charge  of  in  time  and  sub- 
jected to  proper  treatment,  will  become  good  citizens.  How 
this  is  to  be  done  will  be  referred  to  later. 
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If  the  theory  of  those  penologists,  physicians  and  pro- 
fessors who  believe  in  heredity  as  the  direct  cause  of  crime  is 
true  then  it  cannot  be  done,  but  their  theory  is  not  founded 
on  facts.  It  is  true,  unquestionably,  Jiat  there  are  hereditary 
criminals,  but  they  constitute  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number.  For  the  purpose  of  putting  this  controversy 
to  the  test  of  facts,  the  writer  had  an  investigation  made  of 
the  record  and  family  history,  so  far  as  the  commission  of 
crime  is  concerned,  of  one  thousand  boys  admitted  to  the 
Illinois  State  Reformatory  between  October  25,  1897,  and 
October  23,  1898.  The  figures  given  would  be  substantially 
true  of  any  other  one  thousand,  as  they  were  taken  consecu- 
tively, and  were  from  the  city,  village  and  farm.  Of  this 
number  there  were  seventy-one  brothers,  three  sisters,  seven- 
teen fathers  and  two  mothers  who  had  been  convicted' of 
violations  of  the  law,  twenty  of  them  for  disorderly  conduct 
only,  for  which  they  were  fined.  The  others  had  workhouse, 
jail,  reformatory  or  penitentiary  sentences.  Forty  of  these 
were  cases  in  which  there  were  two  in  one  family,  thus  the 
forty  represented  twenty  families.  This  leaves  a  total  of 
seventy-three  families  represented,  making  a  little  over  seven 
per  cent,  with  criminal  inclinations  traceable  to  heredity. 
The  others  admitted  came  from  families  of  which  all  the 
other  members  were  law-abiding  citizens.  It  may  be  said  that 
heredity  might  affect  the  boy  and  yet  the  remainder  of  the 
family  do  well.  Conceding  this  to  be  so,  and  it  probably  is 
in  some  cases,  it  would  not  add  more  to  the  per  cent,  given 
than  would  be  subtracted  by  withdrawing  from  it  the  families 
in  which  two  members  had  committed  crime  where  heredity 
was  not  the  cause.  Add  to  the  above  percentage  every  case 
in  which  inherited  mental  or  physical  defects  were  the  direct 
cause  of  crime,  and  the  whole  would  not  exceed  ten  per  cent. 
It  is  neither  fair,  nor  is  it  logical,  to  charge  heredity  as  the 
cause  of  a  crime  committed  by  one  member  of  a  family  when 
all  the  other  members  are  law-abiding-  citizens,  unless  that 
one  has  inherited  an  uncontrollable  mental  or  physical  defect. 
If  the  others  conduct  themselves  properly,  with  proper  sur- 
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roundings  and  companions  so  would  the  one  that  goes  wrong. 
Sickness  of  the  individual  which  weakens  the  mental  facul- 
ties ;  injuries  which  cause  loss  of  control  over  the  nervous 
system;  reading  impure  literature  which  inflames  the  animal 
nature ;  private  vices  which  wreck  the  body  and  mind,  and 
the  many  other  causes  which  operate  in  leading  the  boy 
astray,  might  just  as  well  be  charged  to  heredity  as  the  loss  of 
one  boy  while  all  other  members  of  the  family  succeed. 

Considering  ten  per  cent,  of  the  criminal  classes  to  be 
such  because  of  heredity,  and  that  is  a  liberal  estimate,  ninety 
per  cent,  must  be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  young  convicted  of  crimes  would  not  become 
criminals  with  proper  surroundings,  proper  companions  and 
proper  attention.  This  statement  may  be  challenged,  but  the 
writer  is  satisfied  of  its  truth.  Many  theorists,  with  their 
assumed  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
will  probably  assert  it  is  not  true,  but  the  investigator  will  not 
produce  the  facts  to  contradict  it.  In  treating  this  question, 
as  in  all  others  not  well  understood,  one  established  fact  is 
worth  a  thousand  theories.  One  might  as  well  hesitate  to 
accept  theories  based  upon  a  supposed  analysis  of  the  action 
of  the  mind,  the  most  intricate  and  least  understood  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  animal,  vegetable  or  mechanical  world,  when  the 
best  educated  of  professional  men  have  been  baffled  by  it  for 
nineteen  centuries.  It  is  true  there  are  some  cases  where  the 
mental  weakness  of  the  boy,  which  can  be  traced  to  his  birth, 
is  a  factor  in  enabling  bad  companions  to  lead  him  to  commit 
crime,  but  in  such  cases  environment  and  not  heredity  must 
be  charged  with  his  downfall. 

We  must  shut  our  eyes  to  ail  knowledge  gained  by  our 
experience  as  boys,  to  all  that  we  have  learned  by  observation, 
not  to  know  that  associates  and  surroundings  are  the  controll- 
ing forces  in  forming  the  character  of  the  man.  Rear  a  boy 
in  a  good  neighborhood,  where  he  has  other  boy  associates 
whose  hopes  and  aspirations  are  to  become  worthy  citizens, 
where  he  comes  in  contact  with  true  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  give  him  good  literature  to  read,  and  he  will  succed  in 
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life.  Let  him  witness  drunken  brawls,  listen  to  profane  and 
indecent  language,  have  as  companions  boys  who  drink, 
smoke,  swear  and  steal,  and  read  books  filled  with  stories  of 
crime,  and  he  will  become  a  criminal.  It  is  a  rule  in  all 
nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  that  during  the  early 
period  of  life  the  future  is  indicated.  If  the  growing  sapling 
in  the  forest  is  bent  and  twisted  by  the  cyclone  it  becomes  an 
unsymmetrical  and  unsightly  tree  ;  the  well  formed  young 
man  is  doomed  to  suffering  and  pain  by  dissipation  and  vice 
causing  disease.  The  flower  is  blasted  because  of  lack  of 
water,  and  the  apple  by  the  sting  of  an  insect. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a  very  large  per  cent, 
of  young  criminals  made  so  by  environment  may  be  rescued, 
and  a  fair  per  cent,  of  the  others,  if  proper  means  are  used 
before  they  become  habituals.  There  are  many  persons  who 
believe  that  reformation  can  only  be  accomplished  by  severity 
of  punishment,  creating  fear  in  the  mind  of  the  boy,  and  others 
who  weep  and  cry  over  the  cruelty  of  the  law  in  consigning 
him  to  a  reformatory.  The  one  class  is  just  as  practical  as  the 
other,  and  neither  are  based  upon  common  sense  or  experi- 
ence. If  the  boy  is  neglected  at  home  his  training  should  be 
taken  charge  of  by  others ;  when  he  commits  his  first  felony 
the  state,  if  prepared  for  the  work,  should  take  him.  Procras- 
tination at  this  period  is  dangerous  ;  a  practical  lesson  then 
engrafted  on  his  mind  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  maudlin 
sentiment  must  be  brushed  aside  in  order  to  treat  him.  You 
may  continually  lecture  to  him  about  obedience  to  the  law  and 
of  its  power,  but  if  he  sees  that  tears  or  influence  can  save  him 
from  its  grasp  when  he  violates  it,  his  respect  for  it  is  gone; 
it  is  the  practical,  not  the  theoretical,  that  impresses  him. 
Every  one  of  you  know  this  to  be  true,  if  you  have  ever  had 
experience  in  dealing  with  boys,  or- will  look  back  in  your 
own  life  and  recall  the  impressions  made  upon  you  while 
young.  What  is  now  being  said  is  often  accepted  as  an  attack 
upon  methods  that  are  too  frequently  used  in  an  effort  to  save 
the  boy,  no  doubt  with  the  best  of  motives,  but  to  just  as 
disastrous  an  effect  as  if  for  any  other  purpose.  There  is  so 
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much  of  evil  in  purely  sentimental  work  on  the  boy,  that  the 
writer  would  be  untrue  to  his  convictions  if  he  did  not  con- 
demn it.  When  a  boy  comes  to  an  institution,  who  has  been 
arrested  eight  or  ten  times  for  felonies,  and  as  many  times 
released  because  of  influence  or  tears,  and  his  arrival  is  followed, 
by  a  letter  from  home  friends  telling  him  that  he  won't  remain 
long  because  alderman,  or  senator  or  judge  so  and  so  have 
promised  that  they  will  get  him  out,  it  is  safe  to  guess  that 
his  case  is  in  need  of  special  treatment,  if  he  is  to  be  saved. 
While  fear  of  punishment  never  produces  reformation,  the 
knowledge  that  the  law  must  be  willingly  obeyed  or  obedience 
will  be  enforced,  is  necessary.  It  is  only  one,  but  a  very 
necessary  one  of  the  many  lessons  that  must  be  taught  him. 

If  the  writer  is  correct  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of 
criminal  making,  then  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  "Preventive 
Work"  is  easily  answered.  It  must  in  ninety  per  cent,  of 
cases  be  brought  about  by  a  change  of  environment.  To  do 
this  the  "right  of  the  parent  to  control  his  child"  must  give 
way  to  the  right  of  society  to  protect  the  child  from  becoming 
a  criminal,  and  itself  from  his  depredations.  This  is  the  theory 
upon  which  all  civilized  governments  are  formed,  but  in  two 
many  instances  the  remedy  is  not  radical  enough.  It  should 
go  so  far  as  to  protect  society  against  the  manufacture  ot 
criminals  as  well  as  against  the  incurable  incorrigibles.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  parents'  right  to  educate,  instruct  and 
rear  the  child  should  be  interfered  with,  but  they  should  be 
required  to  educate  it  and  teach  it  respect  for  and  loyalty  to 
law,  and  to  see  that  it  has  as  associates  respectable  children, 
or  else  society  should  do  it  for  them.  There  are  streets  in  all 
large  cities  where  any  day  you  can  find  large  numbers  ot 
children  playing  amid  such  surroundings  as  would  cause  you 
to  wonder  how  any  could  become  good  citizens.  Whatever 
their  past  lives,  or  the  lives  of  other  members  of  their  families, 
it  can  only  be  expected  that  the  girls  will  become  harlots  and 
the  boys  thieves.  Some  may  not,  but  the  majority  will  if  not 
removed  before  too  late,  and  the  escape  of  any  will  be  a 
miracle. 
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"Reformatory  Work"  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  The 
individual  who  has  charge  of  that  work  must  be  governed  by 
common  sense  and  observation  rather  than  by  a  cast  iron 
formula.  If  good  results  are  to  be  expected,  time  must  be 
given  for  treatment.  What  will  do  in  the  case  of  one  will  not 
succeed  in  that  of  another  and  the  individuality  of  each  boy 
must  be  studied.  Certain  things  are  necessary :  First,  disci- 
pline must  be  maintained ;  second,  the  boy  must  be  given  an 
education;  third,  he  must  be  taught  a  trade;  fourth,  he  should 
be  given  the  greatest  liberty  consistent  with  good  order  and 
attention  to  his  studies ;  fifth,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  mis- 
guided boy  and  not  have  all  the  boy  crushed  out  of  him  by 
punishment ;  sixth,  his  confidence  and  respect  must  be  won  ; 
seventh,  he  must  constantly  be  under  observation,  yet  not 
harassed  ;  eighth,  neatness  and  cleanliness  must  be  taught 
him  ;  ninth,  he  must  be  taught  to  be  mannerly  and  gentle- 
manly in  all  his  conduct  ;  tenth,  he  should  be  surrounded  by 
flowers  and  lawns,  and  given  an  opportunity  to  attend  lectures, 
concerts  and  amusements.  He  wants  sympathy,  love  and 
attention,  and  should  have  it,  but  it  should  be  that  sympathy, 
love  and  attention  which  does  not  condone  his  offense  but 
causes  him  to  realize  that  in  spite  of  it  he  can  make  his  future 
life  a  success.  One  great  barrier  to  overcome  with  him  is  to 
get  him  to  feel  you  are  his  friend,  not  his  enemy  ;  that  you 
want  him  to  succeed,  not  to  fail ;  that  if  you  must  punish  him 
it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  punishment,  but  for  correction  ;  that 
it  is  not  done  out  of  anger,  but  out  of  interest  in  his  welfare. 
If  you  can  only  accomplish  these  things  the  battle  for  his 
reformation  is  nearly  won ;  and  you  can  do  it  if  you  will,  with 
a  large  per  cent,  of  all  committed  to  your  custody;  it  will  take 
patience,  study  and  diplomacy,  but  one  not  willing  to  give  his 
time  and  best  efforts  to  such  a  work  is  unfit  for  it. 

The  writer  has  no  faith  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  solitary, 
the  handcuffs,  the  shackle,  the  ball  line  or  other  severe  punish- 
ments in  a  reformatory.  Some  times  they  may  become 
necessary  to  properly  control  and  discipline  a  very  unruly 
and  dangerous  boy,  but  if  so  they  should  never  be  in  use  one 
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moment  beyond  the  time  this  has  been  accomplished. 
Kindness  can  be  substituted  for  force  with  better  discipline, 
as  a  result,  if  firmness  goes  with  it.  If  the  boy  believes  in 
you,  feels  that  you  desire  his  good,  yet  knows  that  you  will 
not  permit  a  violation  of  your  rules,  or  disobedience  of  orders, 
he  will  obey,  while  if  the  discipline  is  one  of  fear,  it  will  last 
only  until  such  time  as  an  opportunity  arrives  for  him  to 
"get  even."  In  addition,  kindness  arouses  those  sentiments 
within  him  which  must  be  cultivated  to  reform  him  ;  severe 
punishment  arouses  hatred  and  passions  which  he  must  learn 
to  keep  in  subjection.  Human  nature  in  this  respect  is  much 
alike  everywhere,  and  must  be  so  recognized.  The  day  of  the 
lash  and  the  fagot  has  long  since  passed  in  America,  and  the 
day  of  severe  punishment  in  reformatories  must  soon  pass,  or 
it  would  be  better  that  they  were  abolished.  A  bad  boy  can 
not  be  made  into  a  good  citizen  by  torture.  Do  not  think  the 
writer  would  relax  discipline,  for  he  would  not,  but  he  contends 
it  can  be  made  better  by  kind,  yet  firm  treatment. 

He  is  a  believer  in  numbers,  and  thinks  that  better  work 
can  be  done  with  one  thousand  than  five  hundred,  or  with  five 
hundred  than  one  hundred.  Conceding  that  a  superintendent 
cannot  give  each  boy  as  much  personal  attention  as  he  should 
have,  where  the  number  is  so  large,  he  can  be  surrounded  by 
assistants  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  boy  and  the 
success  of  the  institution,  and  who  will  obey  his  instructions. 
There  is  enthusiasm  in  numbers,  and  enthusiasm  is  something 
a  boy's  nature  requires  ;  to  condemn  him  to  a  life  of  monotony 
is  to  destroy  him.  Let  him  see  military  drills,  flying  banners, 
and  hear  the  music  of  the  passing  band  ;  let  him  feel  the  thrill 
of  excitement,  always  an  incident  of  an  institution  filled  with 
life.  These  will  animate  him,  inspire  him,  arouse  his  slum- 
bering manhood  to  a  desire  for  something  better  than  the  life 
of  a  criminal.  Of  course  care  must  be  used  in  the  supervision 
and  separation  of  the  inmates,  but  just  as  much  care, 
proportionately,  must  be  exercised  with  one  hundred  as 
with  one  thousand,  as  the  secret  vices  that  destroy  body  and 
soul  will  be  found  in  the  one  hundred  as  well  as  in  a  larger 
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number,  and  are  much  more  dangerous,  as  the  same  super- 
vision cannot  be  given  to  the  lesser  number  because  of  the 
increased  pro  rata  expense.  If  you  will  take  twenty-five  boys 
over  fifteen  years  of  age  from  a  city  and  put  them  in  a  building 
together,  where  they  are  not  closely  observed,  they  will  learn 
bad  habits  and  degenerate  in  their  conduct,  while  one 
thousand,  carefully  classed  and  closely  observed  will  improve. 

Indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  laws  are  necessary  to 
effective  work  in  a  reformatory.  They  furnish  the  lever  with 
which  to  maintain  discipline,  giving  the  boy  into  the  custody 
of  the  officials  until  such  time  as  he  may  be  prepared  for 
release,  and  control  over  him  after  release  until  he  has  settled 
down  to  a  life  of  usefulness.  When  he  knows  that  he  will 
not  be  recommended  for  parole  until  he  accomplishes  certain 
things  prescribed  for  him,  such  as  becoming  a  reasonably 
well  skilled  mechanic  in  some  trade  and  able  to  pass  a  suc- 
cessful examination  in  his  school  studies,  he  will  succeed  with 
them.  When  he  realizes  that,  although  released,  he  is  still 
under  the  control  of  the  officers  into  whose  custody  he  was 
committed,  and  may  be  returned  to  the  institution  for  keeping 
bad  company,  drinking,  idleness,  vagrancy,  &c.,  he  is  likely 
to  do  well.  If  he  does  not  live  up  to  proper  requirements  he 
can  be  taken  charge  of  again  without  the  commission  of 
another  crime  and  be  subjected  to  further  discipline  and 
instruction. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  by  those  who  know  nothing 
about  the  work,  that  under  the  indeterminate  sentence  law 
the  prisoner  is  released  in  much  less  time  than  he  would  be 
if  the  sentence  was  determinate.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of 
youthful  criminals  are  held  longer  under  the  indeterminate 
sentence  than  they  would  be  under  a  determinate  one.  The 
knowledge  gathered  by  the  officers  of  an  institution  relative 
to  the  past  life  of  a  boy  may  be  made  quite  complete,  while  that 
of  the  judge  on  the  bench  and  the  jury  in  the  box  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  rules  of  evidence.  On  the  trial,  only  such 
evidence  as  applies  to  the  particular  offense  charged  in  the 
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indictment  can  be  heard ;  the  investigation  of  the  institution 
officials  may,  and  should,  cover  the  boy's  history  from  the 
cradle  to  his  receipt.  No  evidence  relating  to  other  crimes 
committed  by  him,  if  any  can  be  heard  by  the  judge  or  jury  ; 
all  his  former  violations  of  law  may  be  learned  and  noted  by 
the  officials.  Whether  or  not  other  members  of  his  family  are 
criminals  is  not  known  in  court,  but  can  be  learned  by  the 
officials.  Therefore  it  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  the 
institution  officials  are  better  able  to  determine  the  time  he 
should  be  held  than  a  judge  or  jury  ;  certainly  so  if  he  is  to 
be  educated  and  taught  to  work,  two  necessities  for  his  refor- 
mation. 

Again,  the  sympathy  of  a  jury  is  always  with  a  first 
offender,  and  if  found  guilty  he  is  given  the  minimum  term 
prescribed  by  law  for  his  offense,  which  is  totally  inadequate 
for  his  equipment  for  good  citizenship  if  he  has  been  neglected 
at  home.  If  punishment  was  the  sole  object  of  the  law,  the 
determinate  sentence  might  be  sufficient,  but  where  reforma- 
tion is  the  object  there  must  be  something  more  than  punish- 
ment considered  in  his  treatment,  and  it  takes  time  to  counter- 
act defects  in  the  early  training  of  a  boy.  The  time  required 
to  educate  and  properly  instruct  one  boy  in  the  lessons  of 
discipline,  self-control  and  true  manhood,  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient in  the  case  of  another ;  it  would  be  just  as  logical  to  say 
in  advance  that  disease  can  be  cured  in  a  certain  specified 
time,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  patient  would  be  able  to 
leave  his  bed  and  begin  his  usual  labors,  as  to  say  that  one  or 
two  years  of  confinement  will  make  a  good  citizen  of  a  boy 
criminally  inclined,  without  any  study  of  his  defects  or 
knowledge  of  the  treatment  required  to  cure  them. 

Some  boys  and  young  men  will  become  criminals  in  spite 
of  all  the  care  that  can  be  used  to  prevent  them,  and  a  per 
cent,  of  all  discharged  from  reformatories  will  again  commit 
crime.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  but  such  is  the  case,  and  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  it  will  be  so  until  the  dawn  of  the  millen- 
nium, of  which  there  are  no  indications  at  present.  To  say 
that  a  reformatory  is  a  failure  because  all  of  those  discharged 
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from  it  do  not  lead  the  lives  of  good  citizens,  is  to  say  that 
churches,  schools,  and  all  philanthropic  enterprises  are  failures 
because  some  individuals  associated  with  them  stray  from  the 
paths  of  honesty  and  virtue.  And  it  would  seem  as  though 
more  charity  should  be  shown  the  reformatory  which  gets  as 
its  wards  only  those  who  have  already  committed  crimes,  than 
the  organization  or  society  which  has  their  training  at  an 
earlier  period. 

The  original  investment  required  to  educate  and  train  the 
young  criminal  is  much  greater  than  it  would  be  to  treat  him 
as  a  slave  and  keep  him 'toiling  steadily  in  payment  for  his 
care,  but  in  the  end  it  is  economy  to  work  toward  his  reforma- 
tion, though  nothing  else  be  considered.  A  good  citizen  is 
no  expense  to  the  state  but  an  aid  to  its  upbuilding,  while  the 
criminal,  without  counting  the  losses  incurred  by  his  depre- 
dations, is  a  constant  care  and  expense  whether  at  large  or  in 
custody.  The  theory  advocated  by  some  of  "once  a  criminal 
always  a  criminal,"  is  as  untrue  as  it  is  brutal.  Tested  by 
this  rule  but  few  of  its  advocates  would  be  honorable  citizens, 
as  there  are  scarcely  any  but  that  at  some  time  in  their  lives, 
either  through  thought  or  action,  have  departed  from  that  line 
of  rectitude  which  would  entitle  them  to  such  a  designation. 
A  young  criminal  contains  the  same  structure,  physical  and 
mental,  as  the  rest  of  us,  malformed  in  some  instances  and 
misdirected  in  others,  but  in  most  cases  the  better  nature  is 
latent  while  the  baser  is  overdeveloped.  Cure  the  malforma- 
tion when  you  can,  instruct  and  properly  direct  the  misguided 
and  develop  the  better  natures  in  all  and  vou  may  confidently 
count  upon  a  large  per  cent,  of  them  going  right.  It  is  an 
insult  to  our  Maker  to  say  that  he  creates  life-criminals,  and 
to  our  intelligence,  to  say  that  we  cannot  instruct  along  lines 
of  better  citizenship,  those  misled. 

It  has  been  said  that  crime  is  on  the  increase,  but  this 
cannot  be  substantiated  by  the  facts.  There  may  be  a  greater 
number  of  men  boys  in  imprisonment  now  than  ten  years  ago, 
but  if  so,  that  does  not  prove  the  assertion.  Our  population 
is  larger,  is  more  mixed,  and  with  the  establishment  of  reform- 
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atories,  courts  and  juries  convict  in  cases  where  conviction 
could  not  have  been  secured  under  the  old  system.  The 
reformatory  educational  system  is  appreciated  by  the  people 
when  once  understood,  and  brings  to  such  an  institution 
hundreds, of  boys  and  young  men  that  would  not  have  been 
prosecuted  had  it  not  been  established.  Again,  the  fact  that 
the  jury  does  not  fix  the  penalty  in  many  states,  but  only 
passes  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person  charged  with 
crime,  convicts  in  many  cases  where  under  a  law  requiring  the 
jury  to  fix  the  penalty  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  writer 
knows  that  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  crime  in  Illinois 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  believes  the  same  is  true  elsewhere. 
When  employment  can  be  secured  by  all  willing  to  work, 
there  is  a  decrease  in  crime ;  when  idleness  prevails  there  is 
an  increase.  This  is  the  history  of  the  past  and  will  be  of  the 
future. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  was  spending  an  evening  in 
his  library,  and,  among  other  things,  read  an  extract  from  an 
address  by  President  Garfield  on  the  practical  in  education,  in 
which  he  said  : 

"  Copernicus  discovered  and  announced  the  true  theory 
of  the  solar  system  a  hundred  years  before  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  was  known.  Though  from  the  heart  to  the  surface, 
and  from  the  surface  back  to  the  heart  of  every  man  of  the 
race,  some  twenty  pounds  of  blood  had  made  the  circuit  once 
every  three  minutes,  yet  men  were  looking  so  steadily  away 
from  themselves  that  they  did  not  observe  the  wonderful  fact." 

This  striking  illustration  might  well  be  applied  to  the 
study  of  crime  and  criminals.  Theorists  have  wisely  philos- 
ophized without  trying  to  give  us  the  practical  side  of  the 
subject  which  would  enable  us  to  more  efficiently  treat  them. 
In  the  same  address,  referring  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  prac- 
tical education,  President  Garfield  said : 

"  Prominent  among  all  the  rest  should  be  his  study  of 
the  wonderful  history  of  the  human  race,  in  its  slow  and  toil- 
some march  across  the  centuries — now  buried  in  ignorance, 
superstition  and  crime ;  now  rising  to  the  sublimity  of 
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heroism,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  better  destiny  ;  now 
turning  remorselessly  away  from,  and  leaving  to  perish, 
empires  and  civilizations  in  which  it  had  invested  its  faith, 
and  courage,  and  boundless  energy  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
plunging  into  the  forests  of  Germany,  Gaul  and  Britain, 
to  build  for  itself  new  empires  better  fitted  for  its  new 
aspirations." 

Man,  the  restless  man  referred  to,  is  our  topic  this  fore- 
noon ;  misguided  ones,  of  course,  but  still  man,  and  as  this 
eminent  scholar  and  thinker  made  an  appeal  for  the  practical 
in  education,  so  we  must  study  the  practical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion presented  for  discussion  if  we  succeed  in  the  work. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Allison,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Mattea- 
wan  State  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  was  invited  to  open  the  discussion 
on  reformatories. 

Dr.  ALLISON. — I  am  glad  to  say  a  word.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  reformatory  work  in  New  York  and  in  preventive 
penological  measures.  We  are  especially  interested  in  those 
problems  connected  with  heredity,  degeneracy,  insanity  and 
crime.  In  the  paper  just  read  the  writer  stated  that  heredity 
was  a  small  factor  in  the  production  of  criminals ;  he  thought 
that  it  might  amount  perhaps  to  two  per  cent.  That  is  a  very 
large  factor  when  you  consider  it  in  the  aggregate.  We  have 
at  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
inmates  from  the  Elmira  State  Reformatory.  The  average 
of  life  in  an  insane  hospital  is  twelve  years.  If  two  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates  of  a  reformatory  are  degenerates  by  reason  of 
heredity  you  can  see  that  in  the  aggregate,  through  the 
annual  admissions  for  a  series  of  years,  the  accumulation  of 
such  cases  in  an  asylum  would  become  very  large. 

I  have  been  asked  since  I  came  here  whether  New  York 
state  is  abandoning  her  policy  in  regard  to  the  criminal  insane. 
She  is  not.  We  are  going  forward.  Some  forty  years  ago  the 
hospital  of  which  I  have  charge  was  established  for  the  care 
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of  insane  convicts  in  connection  with  the  Auburn  State  Prison^ 
but  it  outgrew  the  limits  of  its  capacity  and  was  removed  to 
Matteawan.  Formerly  when  an  insane  convict's  term  expired 
he  was  removed  from  the  hospital  to  the  custody  of  the 
county.  In  1889  a  state  law  was  passed  by  which  the  state 
was  required  to  care  for  all  its  insane.  Since  then  we  have 
had  a  wonderful  growth.  There  are  at  present  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-five  in  the  hospital  notwithstanding  that  during  the 
past  year  circulars  have  been  issued  to  all  the  penal  institu- 
tions in  the  state  to  refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  sending 
insane  criminals  to  our  custody,  till  we  could  provide  additional 
accommodations.  We  soon  shall  have  two  institutions  for  the 
care  of  this  class  of  criminals.  Mr.  Collins  told  you  that  New 
York  has  classified  her  prisoners  into  first,  second  and  third 
term  men.  There  is  another  class,  insane  criminals,  which  is 
becoming  numerous.  We  have  appealed  during  the  past  year 
to  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  they  have  relieved  us 
of  about  sixty  whose  terms  have  expired  and  transfered  them 
to  other  state  hospitals.  We  have  discharged  thus  far  this 
year  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  insane  criminals  and  as  far 
as  possible  stopped  receiving  until  we  can  make  provision  for 
this  increasing  number  of  men.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  the  insane  criminals  in  our  state  will  amount  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  cases.  Of  course  heredity  does  not  have 
everything  to  do  with  the  production  of  these  defectives, 
nevertheless  heredity  and  other  influences  are  very  powerful 
factors. 

It  impresses  me  that  in  the  prisons  throughout  the  United 
States  there  is  not  enough  attention  paid  to  the  individual. 
The  writer  of  the  paper  said  that  just  as  much  care  must  be 
exercised  in  giving  attention  to  one  hundred  as  to  a  thousand, 
and  that  is  my  idea  exactly.  We  ought  to  know  the  life  history 
of  every  man  committed  to  us,  together  with  his  physical  and 
mental  condition.  I  believe  the  reformatories  are  engaged  in 
reformatory  work,  in  developing  the  individual  in  various 
ways  and  in  teaching  him.  We  should,  therefore,  take  out 
from  such  institutions  every  insane  individual  therein,  and 
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there  ought  to  be  a  separate  place  for  their  treatment  and 
custody.  I  am  sure  that  every  prison  warden  in  this  country 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  an  element,  which  is  a  very 
disturbing  one,  the  most  disturbing  that  we  have  in  New 
York. 

In  New  York  some  of  our  penal  institutions  pay  much 
attention  to  this  matter  while  from  others  we  seldom  receive 
an  inmate.  The  efficiency  of  the  various  institutions  may  be 
judged  by  the  way  the  insane  are  sent  to  us.  If  from  a  prison 
with  a  population  of  a  thousand  inmates  we  receive  thirty  or 
forty  insane  every  year  and  from  another  institution  with  a 
similar  population  we  receive  no  inmates,  then  we  must  infer 
that  in  the  latter  institution  there  is  not  enough  attention  paid 
to  the  individual  and  that  it  is  not  doing  the  reformatory  work 
that  it  ought  to  accomplish.  The  true  merit  of  any  penal 
institution  is  determined  by  the  care  which  it  gives  to  the 
individual.  There  ought  to  be  more  general  attention  paid  to 
this  matter.  Mr.  Barrows  has  investigated  this  subject  and 
the  government  has  published  his  report  on  the  Insane  Crimi- 
nal in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  a  very 
excellent  work ;  I  hope  you  will  all  obtain  it.  Some  of  the 
states  have  provided  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  criminal 
insane.  New  York,  Michigan,  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  have 
set  examples  that  ought  to  be  followed.  There  are  a  great 
many  insane  convicts  who  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  custody 
of  the  prisons.  This  Association  ought  to  declare  for  separate 
institutions  for  the  criminal  insane.  It  is  in  line  with  all  the 
declarations  of  this  Association  that  no  man  should  be  set  at 
large  until  he  is  mentally,  morally  and  physically  prepared  to 
be  at  liberty. 

We  are  all  advocates  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  Will 
the  courts  generally  adopt  it  if  in  its  application  by  prison 
wardens  the  closest  study  is  not  given  to  each  individual? 
Such  study  ought  to  enable  us  to  recognize  the  insane  convict. 
If  a  man  is  sentenced  for  a  term  of  years,  and  is  insane  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  he  should  be  detained  in  custody  so 
long  as  he  remains  dangerous  by  reason  of  his  insanity.  We 
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have  over  two  hundred  such  cases  at  Matteawan.  Hospitals 
for  insane  criminals  should  be  established  for  if  a  person  were 
sentenced  to  prison  on  a  definite  or  upon  an  indeterminate 
sentence  without  such  an  institution  he  would  be  set  at  liberty 
and  go  out  into  the  community  a  menace  to  society. 

The  number  of  life  convicts  who  are  insane  is  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  life  men  in  New 
York  and  there  is  about  the  same  proportion  in  Massachusetts 
and  Broadmoor,  England,  showing  that  a  great  many  life  men 
either  become  insane  while  undergoing  imprisonment  or  have 
committed  their  crimes  through  insanity  which  was  not  recog- 
nized at  the  time  of  their  trial  and  conviction.  There  is  a 
great  prejudice  against  the  plea  of  insanity  as  a  defense  for 
crime,  and  many  insane  men  are  sent  to  prison.  Numerous 
lunatics  are  dangerous  who  do  not  succeed  in  committing 
murder,  for  an  insane  man's  aim  may  be  defective,  and  such 
persons  may  be  sentenced  for  from  three  to  five  years,  who 
have  active  and  menacing  delusions.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  are  set  at  liberty  to  be  again  threatening  to  society.  I 
believe  that  such  men  ought  to  be  locked  up  and  remain  in 
custody  until  reasonably  safe  to  be  at  large.  The  matter  of 
establishing  insane  asylums  for  such  criminals  is  a  matter 
which  is  engaging  the  attention  of  various  states  and  while  I 
have  been  here  a  great  many  inquiries  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  New  York.  In  New  York  we  are  going  forward. 
Our  population  is  very  largely  increasing  and  I  hope  the 
example  of  our  state  and  the  methods  inaugurated  there  and 
in  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  will  be  followed  and 
that  this  dangerous  class  will  be  properly  provided  for  in  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  WINES. — I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Allison  what  his 
opinion  is  as  to  the  proposal  which  has  been  made  in  Dr. 
McKim's  book,  which  would  save  New  York  the  expense,  and 
the  convict  the  twelve  years,  in  the  insane  asylum,  by  putting 
such  people  to  a  quiet  and  painless  death  ? 

Dr.  ALLISON. — I  agree  with  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Wines 
made  yesterday  that  such  a  method  would  be  inhuman.  It 
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is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  A  wealthy  man  when  once 
asked  to  contribute  funds  for  an  insane  asylum  said  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  such  an  object ;  that  if  the  insane  were  to  be 
placed  on  a  canal  boat  and  towed  off  into  the  Atlantic  and 
there  sunk  he  would  give  something  toward  it.  But  there  are 
others  that  might  as  well  be  put  to  death  as  the  insane  if  that 
method  were  to  be  adopted.  People  who  are  going  about  with 
incurable  and  contagious  diseases  or  who  are  dangerous  in 
other  ways  might  as  well  be  destroyed.  Who  can  fix  the 
limit?  We  might  as  well  destroy  all  the  physically  diseased, 
aged  and  helpless. 

Mr.  WINES. — Possibly  some  of  our  politicians. 

Mr.  CADWALLADER  BIDDLE,  Pennsylvania. — I  want  to- 
ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  some  four  years  ago  the  Commission 
in  Lunacy  of  New  York,  in  a  very  lengthy  report,  did  not 
recommend  great  changes  in  the  law  governing  the  institution 
at  Matteawan,  and  whether  they  did  not  express  the  view  that 
the  system  there  prevalent  at  that  time  was  an  erroneous  one; 
that  they  had  two  classes  of  inmates,  those  who  were  the 
convict  insane  and  those  who  were  the  criminal  insane  ;  those 
who  had  committed  crime  when  insane  and  had  no  moral 
responsibility  ?  The  Commission  in  Lunacy,  as  I  read  the 
report,  strongly  recommended  the  organization  in  the  peni- 
tentiaries at  Auburn  and  elsewhere,  of  buildings  in  which  the 
insane  convict  should  be  treated,  and  condemned  altogether 
mingling  the  insane  convicts  with  those  called  criminal  insane 
— those  who  had  committed  crimes  under  the  influence  of 
insanity. 

Dr.  ALLISON. — I  think  Mr.  Biddle  in  some  measure  is 
mistaken.  Matteawan  has  always  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  The  former  president  of 
the  commission  was  for  many  years  the  medical  superintendent 
of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital.  It  is  true  the  commission 
has  recommended  the  separation  of  the  two  classes — the  con- 
victed and  the  unconvicted.  I  am  in  accord  with  that  recom- 
mendation myself.  We  have  at  Matteawan  a  population  of  nearly 
eight  hundred,  and  it  is  getting  too  large.  In  view  of  this 
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fact  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  has  advised  that 
there  be  two  institutions,  one  adjacent  to  Clinton  prison,  to 
be  built  with  convict  labor,  for  insane  persons  convicted  of 
a  felony ;  for  reserving  Matteawan  for  unconvicted  insane 
persons  charged  with  crimes  and  for  those  under  conviction 
for  misdemeanors.  That  is  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
separated  the  two  classes  because  Matteawan  was  too  crowded 
and  would  soon  become  unwieldly.  Now  we  shall  have  two 
institutions,  and  we  expect  we  shall  soon  have  a  combined 
population  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  insane  criminals, 
which  is  altogether  too  many  to  be  cared  for  in  one  insti- 
tution. The  State  Commission  has  been  fully  in  accord  with 
us  We  have  been  guided  largely  by  the  experience  at  the 
Matteawan  State  Hospital. 

Superintendent  SCOTT. — What  is  the  custom,  in  New 
York,  if  a  man  is  sentenced  on  a  definite  sentence  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital  ?  Is  he  discharged  at  the  termination  of 
his  sentence,  or  can  you  keep  him  longer  than  his  sentence 
to  the  penitentiary  ? 

Dr.  ALLISON. — When  a  convict  becomes  insane  while 
serving  a  definite  sentence  he  is  transferred  to  the  Matteawan 
State  Hospital,  and  there  remains  during  the  term  of  his 
sentence  unless  he  recovers.  In  that  case  he  is  returned  to 
the  penal  institution  whence  he  came,  with  a  certificate  of  his 
recovery,  to  finish  there  his  term.  Should  he  not  recover 
during  his  term  he  remains  in  the  hospital  not  only  until  his 
term  expires,  but  afterwards  until  he  dies  or  is  considered 
reasonably  safe  to  be  released.  We  have  over  two  hundred 
convicts  now  whose  terms  expired  some  years  ago  who  are 
detained  because  they  are  dangerous  men  to  be  at  large.  We 
should  have  still  more  were  it  not  that  we  have  transferred 
a  large  number  of  such  cases  to  other  state  hospitals  on 
account  of  our  overcrowded  condition.  We  have  one  man 
whose  time  expired  fourteen  years  ago.  He  has  committed 
four  murders.  He  committed  one,  was  imprisoned,  and  .at 
the  end  of  a  short  time  discharged.  He  committed  a  second, 
went  to  prison,  and  was  again  discharged.  A  third  was 
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committed,  and  for  the  third  time  he  was  discharged.  After 
the  fourth  he  was  found  to  be  insane  while  undergoing 
sentence,  committed  to  our  custody,  and  his  time  expired 
fourteen  years  ago,  but  he  still  remains  with  us,  a  dangerous 
man.  That  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
insane  convicts  with  expired  terms  who  should  be  kept  in 
custody,  and  shows  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  hospitals 
for  the  criminal  insane,  and  how  they  should  accomplish 
their  work. 

Superintendent  Charlton  was  asked  to  speak. 

Superintendent  T.  J.  CHARLTON. — I  was  pleased  with 
most  of  the  paper,  especially  that  part  referring  to  heredity.  I 
think  that  environment  is  the  real  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
most  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Take  the  matter  of  heredity.  A 
man  was  sentenced  for  crime.  His  father  and  mother  were 
very  good  people,  but  he  comm.tted  a  crime.  A  few  days 
afterward  he  met  an  old  farmer  from  the  country,  from  the 
place  where  the  fellow's  father  and  mother  lived,  and  the  old 
man  said,  "Sammy,  I  see  you  are  in  trouble,  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
I  knew  your  father  as  a  boy,  went  to  school  with  your  mother, 
and  know  they  are  good  people,  and  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
you  are  a  self-made  scallawag."  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  philosophy  in  that.  The  boy  had  been  raised  well,  had  had 
a  good  father  and  mother.  He  could  not  trace  his  act  to  the 
crimes  of  his  parents  at  all.  The  heredity  business  by  some 
men  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  We  had  a  man  from  Indiana 
who  wrote  a  book  on  heredity.  '  According  to  his  statements 
nearly  everything  was  due  to  heredity.  I  notice  that  those 
people  who  believe  in  the  influence  of  heredity  do  not  include 
the  whole  family  in  its  influence.  Here  is  a  man  who  drinks. 
He  may  have  four  or  five  sisters  and  three  or  four  brothers 
who  never  touch  liquor,  and  he  will  go  through  the  world 
claiming  that  he  is  a  creature  of  heredity.  If  his  brothers  and 
sisters  have  not  inherited  this  habit  I  do  not  see  how  he  can 
claim  to  be  a  creature  of  heredity.  We  had  a  man  in  Indiana 
who  did  that  all  his  life.  Every  time  he  got  drunk  and  came 
home  to  his  mother  and  his  brother-in-law  he  used  to  say  that 
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it  was  the  result  of  heredity,  but  his  brother-in-law  pointed  to- 
his  sisters  who  lived  good  lives,  and  asked  why  they  were  not 
drunkards.  That  was  a  new  thought  to  the  man,  and  from 
that  time  he  said  less  about  heredity.  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
the  influence  of  heredity  to  any  great  extent. 

Captain  S.  L.  Lemly,  Judge  Advocate  General  United 
States  Navy,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Captain  LEMLY. — Two  years  ago  I  delivered  a  little 
address  at  Indianapolis  on  the  subject  of  discipline  in  the 
navy,  including  in  that  a  short  account  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Spanish  prisoners  who  were  held  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.> 
prisoners  of  war,  taken  at  Santiago.  They  were  treated  with 
great  kindness.  But  out  of  the  inevitable  bitterness  of  war> 
although  those  Spanish  officers  appeared  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciative  of  the  kindness  that  they  received,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  officers 
since  they  have  been  released  and  returned  to  Spain. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  naval  discipline  we  have 
improved  much  in  that  respect.  In  the  first  place  we  are 
getting  a  much  better  class  of  men  ;  young  Americans  who 
enlist  as  apprentices  and  remain  at  Newport,  R.  L,  which  has 
a  training  school  where  they  stay  for  two  years  and  are  then 
sent  to  sea.  They  serve  until  they  are  twenty-one  and  although 
a  great  many  of  them  drift  away  after  apprenticeship  and  go 
into  other  avocations  we  retain  a  certain  percentage  and  the 
improvement  in  the  personel  of  the  navy  is  wonderful.  Many 
go  into  the  merchant  service  and  obtain  positions  as  officers 
and  subordinate  officers  and  do  very  well. 

Of  our  little  naval  prison  in  Boston,  with  which  ray- 
connection  is  rather  peculiar,  Chaplain  Tribou  could  tell  yon 
mure  than  I  could  as  he  is  on  the  ground.  It  is  not  a  prison 
for  criminals.  Our  criminals  in  the  navy,  of  whom  we  have 
few  fortunately,  are  sent  to  state  prisons,  generally  to  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  on  this  coast,  or  to  San  Quentin  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Our  prison  in  Boston  is  therefore  a  military  prison  to 
which  are  committed  those  guilty  of  military  offenses.  They 
are  well  treated  and  I  think  well  looked  after  and  necessarily 
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they  are  well  fed.  As  they  still  belong  to  the  navy,  or  the 
marine  service,  they  are  entitled  to  their  naval  rations  and  that 
is  given  them  to  the  value  of  about  thirty  cents  per  capita  per 
day.  They  are  not  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  but  some  few 
years  ago  a  plan  was  devised  by  which  they  should  do  police 
duties.  Prior  to  that  time  they  were  not  employed.  They 
were  practically  in  solitary  confinement  although  there  was  a 
yard  in  which  they  could  exercise.  They  are  now  employed 
in  police  duties  about  the  yard,  doing  odds  and  ends  of  work, 
clearing  up  and  doing  labor  for  which  they  would  not  employ 
men.  This  has  not  only  improved  the  condition  of  the  men 
but  has  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  yard.  We 
have  a  provision  by  which  sentences  are  shortened  for  good 
behavior.  If  a  man's  conduct  is  unitormly  excellent  one-third 
of  the  time  is  remitted.  If  his  conduct  is  good,  one-fourth  of 
the  time. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  what  I  have  heard  here 
of  the  effect  of  the  postponement  of  punishment.  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  apply  that  in  the  navy  with  good  effect. 
We  frequently  have  men  who  commit  some  little  breach  of 
discipline  for  which  they  must  be  punished,  for  discipline 
must  be  preserved.  It  is  more  necessary  at  sea  than  on  shore, 
as  has  been  recognized  the  world  over  by  the  arbitrary  power 
given  to  captains  of  ships.  It  may  be  that  a  man's  previous 
record  is  good,  but  he  is  tried  by  court  martial  and  sentenced 
to  three  or  six  months  in  a  naval  prison,  we  will  say.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  is  dishonorably  discharged.  I  believe  it  is 
within  the  hands  of  the  naval  authorities  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  that  sentence.  I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.  We  need  no  more  machinery.  The  man  would  be 
under  observation  on  the  ship.  If  his  behavior  is  good  the 
sentence  need  not  be  carried  out.  That  is  one  of  the 
many  good  points  that  I  have  learned  by  my  attendance  at 
Indianapolis  and  here,  and  i  am  resolved  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  that  experiment  It  will  be  an  experiment, 
because  the  navy  is  very  conservative  in  the  matter  of 
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discipline,  and  it  takes  a  good  while  to  have  a  new  system 
adopted. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Morton,  Superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory  for  Women  (successor  to  Mrs.  Ellen  C. 
Johnson,  and  formerly,  for  many  years  deputy  in  that  prison), 
was  invited  to  speak. 

Mrs.  MORTON. — After  the  terrible  calamity  that  befel  us 
a  year  ago  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  we  strove  to  gather 
the  broken  threads  together  and  work  on  as  best  we  could. 
The  system  will  remain  the  same  that  it  has  for  many  years, 
though  we  propose  a  few  minor  changes.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  prison  is  in  good  condition,  the  women  are  under 
good  discipline,  and  yield  readily  to  the  rules.  They  are 
imitative  creatures  and  we  try  by  our  example  to  lead  them  in 
right  ways.  We  can  not  bring  them  too  much  in  the  way  of 
education.  I  have  tried  this  year  to  give  them  more  training 
in  elementary  branches,  as  most  of  them  are  very  illiterate. 
When  I  first  began  work  in  the  prison,  many  years  ago,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  were  far  too  many  recreation  hours. 
After  Mrs.  Johnson  became  superintendent  she  cut  them  all 
off  but  one.  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  women  must 
be  social  or  else  they  would  go  insane.  I  do  not  believe 
anything  of  the  kind,  I  have  full  proof  that  women  can  be 
kept  apart  from  each  other  and  not  go  insane.  They  are  the 
better  for  it.  During  the  year  I  have  cut  off  the  last  "  recrea- 
tion hour"  as  it  was  called,  a  half  hour  at  noon  when  the 
women  of  the  upper  grade  were  allowed  to  have  conversation 
together,  giving  a  chance  to  discuss  the  past  and  perhaps 
lay  plans  for  the  future.  I  called  the  women  together  and 
explained  my  reasons  for  doing  it  and  all  but  a  few,  six  out 
of  sixty,  consented  to  the  change.  Some  were  very  glad  that 
such  a  change  was  to  be  made.  I  talked  with  the  six  women 
individually  and  the  result  was  that  they  saw  I  was  planning 
for  their  best  interests  and  not  for  punishment.  If  a  woman 
is  made  to  feel  that  a  thing  is  done  only  for  her  elevation  she 
will  more  readily  yield  the  rule.  My  matrons  co-operated 
with  me.  I  promised  them  that  I  would  give  them  much 
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more  than  I  took  away.  I  plan  to  teach  them  housekeeping, 
with  talks  and  illustrations  ;  tell  them  stories  from  history 
and  in  various  ways  use  up  the  time  that  they  used  to  spend 
in  conversation.  I  have  also  established  a  sewing  school,  for 
many  of  the  women  know  nothing  about  sewing.  The  thing 
has  worked  admirably.  There  has  been  no  trouble  whatever 
from  giving  up  this  recreation  time  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
manage  the  women  than  before. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Bertillon  System  was 
presented  and  on  motion  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  committee  on  the  Bertillon  System,  which  was 
appointed  at  the  Hartford  Congress,  jointly,  by  the  National 
Prison  Association  and  the  Wardens'  Association,  begs  to 
report  that  it  has  formulated  and  had  introduced  into  congress 
a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment,  in  connection  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  of  a  bureau  of  criminal 
information,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  passage  of  the 
measure  at  the  forthcoming  session  appear  to  be  bright.  The 
text  of  the  bill  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  annual 
address  of  the  President  of  the  Wardens'  Association. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  GARVIN, 
EDW.  S.  WRIGHT, 

R.    W.    McCLAUGHRY, 
Committee. 

On  motion  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Prison  Congress  has  heard  with 
pleasure  the  report  of  progress  made  by  the  committee  on  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bureau  of  criminal  information 
under  federal  control,  and  that  the  committee  be  continued. 

Warden  Garvin  reported  the  following  officers  nominated 
and  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  for  the  Wardens'  Association : 
President,  Warden  Otis  Fuller  ;  Vice  Presidents,  James  E. 
Heg,  George  Shidler  and  T.  B.  Patton  ;  Secretary,  Warden 
N.  F.  Boucher ;  Treasurer,  Major  R.  W.  McClaughry. 
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A  paper  on  "The  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Crime  in 
Civilized  Countries"  was  read  by  Rev.  A.  Drahms,  D.  D., 
Chaplain  State  Prison,  San  Quentin,  California. 

INCREASE  AND  DECREASE  OF  CRIME    IN  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 

Criminal  demography  is  inquiry  into  the  numerical 
individual  conditions  of  crime.  It  confirms,  as  the  report  of 
the  Demographical  Congress  at  Buda-Pest  (1894)  has  pointed 
out,  "  the  truth  of  the  idea  of  the  inter-dependence  and  organic 
unity  of  society."  Numerical  ratio  is  the  sign-board  on  the 
way  to  truth  ;  the  socio-moral  barometer  of  the  relative  state 
of  health  or  disease  of  a  given  community  at  a  given  period  of 
its  existence  and  furnishes  the  material  basis  for  comparison 
in  criminal  sociology,  past,  present  and  future.  "Statistical 
information,"  says  Krohne,  an  observation  also  employed  by 
Ferri  in  his  "Criminal  Sociology,"  "is  the  first  condition  of 
success  in  opposing  the  armies  of  crime,  for  it  discharges  the 
same  function  as  the  intelligence  department  in  war." 
Statistics  are  to  the  sociological  problem  what  figures  are  to 
the  strategist,  the  basic  principle  upon  the  strength  of  which 
he  formulates  his  theories  and  directs  his  campaign.  Numbers, 
like  a  cannonade,  clarify  the  mental  atmosphere.  They  are 
the  material  adjuncts  upon  which  the  social  philosopher  may 
find  solid  foothold  in  determining  values,  and  by  which  he 
may  cast  his  horoscope,  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  dogmatic 
positiveism  as  in  the  sense  of  facts  proven  (after  the  inductive 
method),  the  sure  precursor  of  truth.  While  it  may  not  be 
wholly  correct  to  assume  that  criminal  numerical  ratio  is 
always  necessarily  an  index  of  the  social  pulse,  it  is  true  that 
it  affords  chief  insight  into  psycho-pathic  conditions,  records 
the  relative  virulency  of  the  social  disease,  and  is  largely  the 
measure  of  the  resident  recuperative  forces  inherent  in  a  given 
community.  Its  very  errors  testify  to  its  value,  as  a  counterfeit 
points  back  to  the  genuine. 

But  while  all  this  is  true  in  its  broader  acceptation,  it 
must  ever  be  born  in  mind  that  complex  factors  enter  in,  both 
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into  the  causation  of  crime  and  into  its  concrete  numerical 
manifestation,  that  render  statistical  criteria  by  no  means  an 
infallible  guide  to  criminal  exploitation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a  period  of  criminal  dearth  may  be  apparently  succeeded  by 
an  era  of  revival,  and  yet  the  real  conditions  of  crime  ptr  se, 
may  remain  unchanged.  The  phenomena  presented  may  be 
but  a  quickening  of  civic  righteousness  with  the  judicial 
conscience  temporarily  awakened.  It  may  be  but  a  spurt  in 
police  fidelity,  or  in  the  ministerial  or  municipal  machinery, 
just  preceding  a  period  of  election,  when  the  constabularies' 
"hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  and  his  ear  heavy 
that  it  cannot  hear,"  and  the  elect  of  all  nations  are  gathered 
in  with  a  felicity  refreshing  to  contemplate,  directly  helping 
swell  the  ranks  of  them  that  be  damned,  and  indirectly  of 
those  that  are  re-elecied. 

From  above  observations  it  will  be  apparent  that  a 
resume  upon  the  subject  of  criminal  increase  and  decrease, 
therefore,  is  at  best  conjectural  as  to  the  real  status  of  the 
criminal  problem — symptomatic,  rather  than  either  absolute  or 
ccnclusive,  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  affects  to  treat.  In 
this  approximate  sense,  therefore,  must  we  enter  upon  the 
numerical  solution  of  a  psychological  problem  that  has  for  its 
foundation  the  root  principles  of  both  individual,  economic 
and  social  regeneration.  Thus,  to  say  that  England,  which 
gives  us  a  pro  rata  of  decrease  in  crime  is  thereby  morally  and 
civilly  more  fit  than  the  United  States,  that  presents  us  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  crime,  would  be  straining  a  point. 
Again,  as  an  eloquent  speaker  in  a  previous  Congress  (Dr. 
Smith)  pointed  out,  having  in  view  the  complexities  of  the 
problem  as  well  as  the  fact  of  racial  characteristics,  that 
enables  the  cattle-stealing  Scotsman  to  sing  Psalms  over  his 
irregular  methods  as  against  the  neurotic  who  sits  all  day 
cross-legged  before  the  burning  sun  of  India  staring  at 
vacancy,  can  we,  it  is  suggestively  asked,  confidently  affirm 
that  the  former  is  thereby  in  a  state  of  moral  decadence  while 
the  latter  is  only  awaiting  the  announcement  of  his  racial 
millenium  ?  Hardly  !  Comparative  statistics  may  here  prove 
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essentially  misleading  when  we  essay  to  show  that  one  in 
every  forty-two  of  the  population  of  England  are  criminals  to 
one  in  every  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  India,  when  it 
was  further  pointed  out  that  in  the  latter  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  practically  ceased,  while  among  the  more  vigorous 
peoples  it  appears  in  its  fullsomeness  where  action  and 
reaction  are  equal  though  opposed  and  both  but  the  seal  of  a 
superabundant  vigor  and  overflowing  vitality.  In  all  questions 
of  this  kind  the  potentialities  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
You  may  call  the  sinner  to  repentance,  but  righteousness  may 
be  only  the  mark  of  dissolution — merely  the  inability  to  sin. 
The  little  girl  may  not  have  been  so  far  from  right  in  this 
sense  who,  when  asked  "What  is  it  necessary  to  do  first  in 
order  to  be  saved  ?"  replied,  "To  sin  !"  Certainly,  in  its  last 
analysis,  the  above  simply  illustrates  the  phenomena,  in  one 
instance,  of  a  healthy  vitality  precipitating  to  the  surface  its 
deleterious  germ,  while  the  other,  lacking  this  recuperative 
energy,  simply  absorbs  it  into  its  vital  tissue,  there  to  prey 
upon  its  residuary  forces  and  prepare  the  way  for  certain 
dissolution. 

It  follows  from  the  above  generalization,  that  a  glance  at 
prevailing  criminal  status  in  civilized  communities  can  lay  no 
special  claim  to  absolute  infallibility.  It  is  hardly  a  passing 
attempt  to  gauge  symptomatically  the  social  fever  by  which 
we  may  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls  that  we  are  not 
as  other  men,  rather  thank  God  that  it  is  no  worse  than  it  is. 
First  and  foremost  among  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  to  take  rank  among  those  who  have  reduced  the  socio- 
moral  problem,  stands  England.  Prior  to  1877,  she  shared  in 
the  general  fluctuation  that  usually  characterizes  civilized 
communities,  with  a  steady  increase  all  along  the  line.  Since 
that  period,  as  per  tables  furnished  in  her  latest  "Report  of 
the  Commissions  of  Convict  Prisons  for  the  Year  Ending 
March  31,  1899."  Her  decrease  of  all  offenses,  indictable  and 
summary,  has  been  steady,  the  former  graduating  successively 
from  1,628  persons  sentenced  to  "Penal  servitude  for  a  term 
of  years  by  ordinary  courts,"  in  1877  ;  1,620  in  1878  ;  1,492 
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in  1879,  and  so  on  down  to  785  in  1898 ;  in  cases  of  "Impris- 
onment on  Indictment,"  from  10,218  in  1878,  to  7,057  in 
1896;  while  in  all  lighter  offenses:  "Imprisonment  on 
Summary  Convictions  or  Want  of  Sureties,"  she  has  fluctuated 
from  147,94!  in  l877>  to  142,397  in  1896  ;  147,73?  in  l897 
and  153,417  in  1898,  on  several  occasions  exceeding  these 
numbers,  as:  1880,  152,000  in  round  numbers  (see  p.  64  of 
such  report).  Dividing  the  periods  into  five  years  each,  save 
the  years  1835-96,  the  progressive  decrease  of  "  Persons  sen- 
tenced per  100,000  of  population  in  England  and  Wales,"  for 
serious  crimes,  is  as  follows  : 

During  the  5  years  ending  December 


31,  1864  . 
1869  . 

.  .  13.7  fo 

1874  . 
1879  . 

.  .  7.0/c 
.  .  6.6^ 

1884  . 
1889  . 

.  .  5.4  % 
.  .  3.3% 

1894 

.  .  2.Q% 

1895  . 
Ib96  . 

.  .  2.6% 

1897  . 
1898  . 

.  .  2.3% 

.  .  2.5% 

the  vear 


This  shows  a  material  decrease  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
serious  offenses  in  the  period  between  1884  and  1887  inclusive 
of  about  1 1  c/c ,  while  the  increase  in  population  in  that  period 
has  increased  40^,  and  an  increase  of  but  ,2c/c  of  1898  over 
the  previous  year. 

As  to  lesser  offenses,  the  fact  of  decrease  has  not  been  so 
marked,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  creation  of  many  new  offenses 
of  a  quasi-criminal  character,  during  that  period,  as  for  instance 
the  doubling  of  offenses  against  the  Highway  Acts,  by  reason 
of  bicycle  offenses,  etc.,  and  local  police  regulations.  The 
number  of  lesser  offenses  on  "indictment,  and  summary,"  per 
100,000  of  inhabitants  in  periods  of  five  years,  is  as  follows:  ' 
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INDICTMENTS 
ACTUAL  No. 

i—  « 

M 

• 
Ok 

Sl'MMARIES. 

PER  100,  000 

During  5  years  ending  March  31,  1885 

ft,  962 

37.8 

149,  046 

566.4 

1890 

9,126 

32.7 

140,  722 

505.6 

"               "                 "        1895 

8,253 

28.0 

137,291 

467.1 

the  year    "                "        1896 

7,963 

26.1 

145,  019 

480.4 

"              "           "                 "        1897 

7,386 

24.0 

140,  727 

458.1 

«              «           .«                 «        139g 

8,004 

25.7 

145,  961 

470.0 

"              "           "                 "        1889 

8,315 

26.4 

151,  744 

483.3 

Decrease  per  cent  

16.5 

14.6 

30.1 

1  8 

It  will  be  seen  from  above  that  while  the  relative  decrease  for 
both  indictable  convictions  is  considerable,  there  is  an  absolute 
rise  of  but  i.Sfo  in  the  number  of  summary  convictions.  As 
to  murders,  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  Review  "  for  June,  1892, 
gives  the  yearly  average  in  the  nine  years  between  1860-69, 
at  126  ;  and  the  same  period  between  1880-89,  at  I^°- 

The  number  of  death  penalties  per  annum  is  given  by 
the  report  of  1897  (p.  104)  at  34  in  1877,  and  at  33  in  1896  ; 
fluctuating  from  these  figures  to  as  low  as  19 — the  lowest — in 
1891. 

In  the  number  of  juveniles  in  prisons,  the  report  notes  a 
diminution,  the  figures  being,  those  under  12  years,  253  in 
1890  ;  194  in  1891  ;  down  to  43  in  1899,  and  those  16  years 
and  under  21,  from  25,010  in  1890  to  17,969  in  1899  (p.  14)- 

This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  greater  stress  laid  upon 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools  in  Great  Britain,  a  whole- 
some custom  as  compared  with  former  periods,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  "  London  Times,"  June  13,  1865,  records  that  "40^ 
of  the  convictions  every  year  were  against  young  persons  under 
twenty-one." 
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Of  course,  the  seggregation  of  juveniles  now  committed 
to  reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  and  in  previous  years 
sent  to  prison,  has  had  its  effect  upon  these  figures  in  taking 
from  one  side  of  the  delinquent  column  and  placing  them 
upon  the  other.  The  number  of  juvenile  criminals  sent  to 
prison  were  in  the  decrease  from  1869  to  1881,  estimated  at 
53  per  cent.  The  number  committed  to  prison  have  decreased 
80  per  cent,  since  1861  (as  per  report,  1897). 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  under  detention,  or  order 
of  detention,  in  the  reformatories  in  Great  Britain  in  1859 
were  3,276,  and  by  1897  they  had  risen  to  5,541-  The  number 
in  industrial  schools,  including  truant  schools,  in  1864,  rose  to 
24,705  in  1897,  and  in  day  industrial  schools,  from  287  in 
1879  to  2,804  in  1897.  The  total  number  at  close  of  1897 
was  30,246.  The  total  number  committed  in  Great  Britain  to 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools  and  truant  schools,  for 
1897,  was  7,870;  6,728  boys  and  1,142  girls.  (Forty-first 
report,  for  year  1897,  of  Inspector  of  Reformatories  and  Indus- 
trial Schools  of  Great  Britain,  pp.  7,  8,  9). 

The  total  admission  up  to  December  31,  1897,  was 
115,996  for  reformatories  and  27,248  for  truant  schools. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  follow  practically  in  the  same 
general  trend.  In  Scotland  the  number  committed  summarily 
(minor  offenses),  since  1893,  nas  fluctuated,  ranging  from 
105,045  in  1893,  to  110,081  in  1897,  while  those  convicted 
under  indictment  (graver  offenses),  has  decreased  on  the  whole,, 
running  from  1,903  full  committals  in  1893, to  T>796  in  1897. 
("Report  of  the  Judicial  Statistics"  for  the  years  1877-1899). 

Ireland  behaves  herself  better  at  home  than  abroad.  Her 
total  prison  population  has  gone  down  from  40,871  in  1890  to 
34,979  in  1897,  her  daily  averages  in  local  prisons  running 
from  55  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  1890  to  51  in  1897. 
(Twentieth  report  of  the  General  Prison  Board,  Ireland, 
1897-1898,  pp.  7,  u). 

While  German  statistics  might  be  made  more  interesting 
and  satisfactory  to  the  expert,  grouped  by  states,  it  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  time  and  patience  to  the  average  hearer. 
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The  German  states  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  reduced 
their  penological  and  ministerial  system,  under  paternalism, 
to  as  near  perfection  as  any  civilized  community.  As  the 
fruit  of  such  systemmatization,  while  we  see  an  apparent  stead- 
iness, if  not  actual  increase  in  her  bulk  of  criminality,  it  is 
more  seeming  than  real,  when  analyzed,  and  we  reflect  that 
here,  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  still  greater  preponderance 
of  figures  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  ledger  is  due  to  the  mild 
form  of  the  disease  rather  than  to  its  more  virulent  phases. 
By  the  "Kriminal  Statistik  "  fur  das  Jahr,  1897,  we  find  the 
aggregate  convictions  between  the  years  1890  and  1897  (seven 
years),  the  total  number  of  convictions  have  risen  from 
381,450,  or  112  in  every  10,000  inhabitants,  to  463,585,  or 
126.2  in  every  10,000,  an  increase  of  1.44  per  cent,  in  seven 
yeats.  When,  however,  we  consider  that  fully  60  per  cent,  of 
these  convictions  are  in  the  nature  of  petty  offenses,  punished 
by  light  jail  sentences  and  admonitions,  violation  of  military 
regulations,  offenses  against  officialdom  and  cases  of  criminal 
carelessness,  crime  does  not  retain  the  grave  proportions  it 
assumes  upon  the  surface.  Broadly  analyzed,  crimes  against 
the  person,  it  may  be  said,  have  generally  increased,  as  for 
instance,  slander,  etc.,  from  123  to  147  per  100,000  inhabitants, 
while  those  against  property  have  decreased.  Murder  num- 
bered 151  in  1882,  no  in  1894,  113  in  1895  and  108  in  1898, 
thus  steadily  decreasing  in  contradistinction  from  Italian, 
American  and  English  nationalities,  where  the  blood  in 
the  criminal  barometer  generally  rises  higher. 

The  statistics  of  Prussia,  as  a  representative  German  state, 
and  perhaps  the  most  advanced  in  prison  methods  of  any, 
make  a  remarkable  showing  of  decrease  in  crime  as  the  result 
of  such  advanced  methods,  from  the  period  inclusive  of  1869 
to  1898,  31.5  per  cent;  and  from  1898-99  over  1881,  of  46.5 
per  cent.  The  ratio  to  population  was  i  in  1,176  in  1890;  i 
in  1,297  in  1895,  and  i  in  1,427  in  1899.  (Statistik  der  zum 
Ressort  des  Koniglich  Preusshen  Ministeriums  des  Innern 
Gehorenden  Strafanstalen  und  Gefangnesse,  fur  den  isten 
April,  1898-99,  p.  13.) 
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The  penological  records  of  Austria  give  a  gradual  decrease 
in  state  prison  offenses  in  the  period  between  1890  to  1894 
(at  which  date  I  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  her  official 
report),  of  from  10,755  in  tne  first  to  10,301  in  the  last  period, 
while  her  totality  of  all  offenses  have  likewise  fallen  off  from 
430,015  in  the  first  to  418,431  at  the  last  period  named. 

The  number  of  juvenile  offenders  between  1 1  and  20  have 
gradually  crept  up  from  18.8  in  every  100  persons  convicted 
in  1885,  to  23.5  per  100  in  1895. 

Hungary  has  also  decreased  in  serious  offenses.  State 
Prison — December  31,  1892  :  4,909,  with  an  average  jail 
population  of  9,671,  to  4,680  in  prisons  and  8,95.5  in  jails  at 
the  same  date  in  1897.  (See  report  of  1895-1898,  pp.  480 
and  553.) 

Serious  offenses  are  reported  as  gradually  on  the  decrease 
in  Sweden  (where  you  can  hang  your  purse  on  a  tree  and  find 
it  has  grown  when  you  return  ten  years  later),  the  latest 
report  (1890-1896,  running  in  periods  of  ten  years),  from 
3,334  in  1865  her  prison  population  has  gone  down  to  1,640 
in  1896  ;  sometimes  this  ratio  of  decrease  running  as  high  as 
30.71  per  cent,  over  the  previous  ten-year  period,  as  in  the 
case  of  1895  over  1885. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Norway,  where  the  people  are 
so  unlike  the  good  deacon  who,  in  starting  his  favorite  hymn, 
"  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away,"  invariably  broke  down  at 
"  steal."  The  prison  population  of  Norway  has  decreased 
from  679  in  1893  to  615  in  1894 — a  mere  bagatelle  compared 
to  the  good  old  days  when  they  were  the  freebooters  of  the 
seas  and  stole  everything  in  sight. 

Denmark  shows  a  slight  rise  in  her  criminal  scale.  In 
1890  there  were  3,897  convictions  in  the  kingdom,  and  for 
graver  offenses  2,224  imprisonments,  generally  short  periods. 
In  1896  the  number  had  advanced  to  4,002  for  the  former  and 
2,391  for  the  latter  imprisonments. 

The  Netherlands  show  a  perceptible  falling  off  in  the 
smallest  penitentiary  population  among  civilized  nations, 
viz  :  425  in  1889,  to  224  in  1897  ;  while  her  jail  patronage 
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rose  from  1,942  in  the  first  to  2,297  i°  tne  later  period,  and 
the  total  number  of  convictions  (nearly  all  of  brief  periods 
evidently),  fell  from  20,506,  or  45  in  each  10,000  of  inhabitants, 
to  19,031  or  38  in  every  10,000  inhabitants.  The  Netherlands,, 
under  the  guidance  of  her  young  Queen,  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
yet  be  compelled  to  borrow  criminals  in  order  to  make  a 
showing,  having  "dyked"  her  own,  or  "drained  them  oflf'v 
as  she  does  her  Zuydcr  Zee. 

In  Belgium,  where  prevenient  methods  are  also  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  the  number  of  convictions  in 
assizes  and  tribunals  of  correction,  for  the  year  1890,  gives  us 
a  total  of  40,362  convictions,  as  against  44,857  in  1896;  an 
increase  of  ii.n  per  cent.  Her  actual  prison  population  at 
these  periods  however,  in  both  "centrales"  and  "  secondaires " 
were  4,284  for  the  former  and  4,395  for  the  latter  periods,  a 
growth  of  but  2.59  per  cent,  in  six  years. 

The  Swiss  records,  in  1892,  give  us  a  total  prison  popula- 
tion of  1,005  confined  in  penal  institutions.  The  total  number 
received  during  the  year  was  3,142. 

Russia  is  chary  of  her  reports.  I  had  to  satisfy  myself 
with  excerpts  from  the  International  Prison  Congress  of  1890, 
assembled  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  reported  the  then  annual 
admission  for  short  terms,  at  590,714.  In  June  ist,  1883, 
there  were  received  593,514  men  and  88,236  women,  with 
a  detention  list  of  101,518  (three  establishments  not  reporting),, 
and  13,003  exiles  to  Siberia. 

Japan,  taking  her  place  in  the  ranks  of  civilized  nations, 
comes  to  the  surface  with  a  prison  aggregation,  in  1881,  of 
107,120;  in  1885,  109,367  ;  in  1886,  102,414  ;  in  1887,  84,120;. 
in  1888,  76,453 ;  and  in  1895,  77,551.  (Statesman  Year 
Book). 

The  Latin  nations  present  much  the  same  salient  features 
with  the  above,  with  perhaps  more  mercurial  tendencies  in 
the  way  of  crimes  of  passion. 

France  stands  foremost,  as  gathered  from  her  "  Statistique 
Penitentiaire"  pour  1'an nee  1898.  From  the  year  1884,  the 
number  sentenced  by  "  Court  of  Assize  "  have  gradually  gone 
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down  from  3,082  to  2,372  in  1895,  while  ''Correctional  Tri- 
bunals" and  "Police  Courts"  which  represent  lesser  offenses, 
have  varied  from  666,629  in  the  first  period,  to  619,957  in  the 
last  period,  thus  representing  a  decrease  of  44,356  ;  or  by  pop- 
ulation, a  grand  ratio  of  all  inclusive,  from  175.2  per  10,000 
inhabitants  in  1884,  to  162.1  per  10,000  in  1895.  (Comte 
General  De  PAdministration  De  La  Justice  Criminelle  pour 
1'annee  1895,  pp.  6-12  and  102-103).  The  number  of  persons 
actually  in  penitentiaries  in  1895  (December  31),  was 
12,101  ;  in  jails,  workhouses,  etc.,  24,960;  and  in  1896  same 
date,  11,372  and  23,698  respectively,  (pp.  5,  6).  The  total 
numbe  in  her  reformatories  Dec.  3ist,  1895,  was  6,387,  and 
in  1896,  same  date,  6, 118,  (p.  6). 

In  Italy  the  number  of  convictions  before  the  pretors 
and  correctional  tribunals  (lower  courts),  increased  from 
309,227  per  annum  for  the  five  years  period  between  1881— 86, 
to  374,103  in  1896,  while  the  number  of  convictions  in  the 
Court  of  Assizes  (higher  court),  has  gradually  decreased  in  the 
same  periods,  from  5,718  to  3,345  respectively,  giving  us  a 
totality  of  314,945,  or  109.1  per  10,000  inhabitants  for  the 
first  period,  as  against  377,448  or  121.36  per  10,000  in  the 
second  period.  In  1893—95  she  had  in  penal  and  jail  detention 
a  total  of  191,679  persons,  and  in  1896,  201,058.  ("  Statistica 
Giudiziaiia  Penale  "  per  1'anno  1896). 

Our  own  country  presents  as  yet  a  mixed  problem  upon 
the  vexed  question  of  prevention  and  growth,  as  illustrated  by 
official  returns  embraced  in  the  United  States  census  and  the 
individual  prison  reports. 

It  is  manifest  we  have  here  a  multiplex  feature  to  contend 
with  in  the  consideration  of  the  criminal  propaganda  as  it 
stands  related  to  the  internal  criminal  evolution  and  external 
accretion.  There  is  presented  in  short  what  may  not  inaptly 
be  termed  the  twofold  phases  of  "domestic"  and  "foreign" 
criminalism,  the  imported  and  the  home-grown  article,  the 
latter  of  which  comes  to  us  by  inheritance  (propagation),  the 
former  is  gratuitous,  the  gift  of  the  old  world  propaganda  to 
the  new,  under  the  guise  of  politico-moral  free  trade  without 
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the  salt  of  reciprocity  to  make  it  palatable  ;  indeed,  we  have 
actually  nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  the  unspeakable  gift, 
save  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  and  when  we  are  asked  to  "give 
our  cloak,  give  our  coat  also,"  without  the  bad  man  in  it. 
In  short,  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  active  anti-social  infusoria  in 
this  country  comes  to  us  as  an  accretion  of  old  world 
criminalism.  The  froth  of  the  wave  of  immigration  that 
yearly  inundates  these  shores  sweeps  across  the  continent  to 
break  ultimately  at  the  foot  of  the  Golden  Gate,  thence  to 
scatter  its  spume  everywhere.  Thus  we  have  the  table  of 
provenance  of  a  single  institution  in  New  York — the  Elmira 
Reformatory — that  gives  us  out  of  a  total  of  5,899  inmates, 
2,970  foreign-born,  or  of  foreign  parentage,  2,455  °f  native 
provenance,  inclusive  of  negroes,  mulattoes  and  American 
Indians,  and  474  provenance  unknown. 

From  the  United  States  Bulletin  report  we  gather  that 
the  foreign  population  of  this  country  contributes,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  persons  of  the  foreign-born  or  of  their 
immediate  juvenile  decendents  5,851.5  to  the  aggregate 
population  of  these  juvenile  reformatories,  while  the  entire 
native  population  contributes  3,726.5  to  such  institutions. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  Report,  1890 
(Table  201,  p.  654  and  Table  4,  p.  6)  the  ratio  of  paupers  and 
criminals  in  the  United  States  per  one  million  of  population 
is  as  follows : 


1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

Paupers,  native  

1,765 

1,849          1,635 

994 

836 

"       foreign  .... 

5,986 

7,843 

4,095 

3,438 

3,072 

Criminals,  native  .... 

207 

371 

733 

1,054 

1,233 

• 

(Colored 
1,621) 

(Colored 
2,480) 

(Colored 
3,275) 

"           foreign    .    .    . 

1,074 

2,161          1,568 

1,917 

1,788 

In  the  Census  of  1890,  the  foreign  white  element,  count- 
ing foreign  born  (14.77  per  cent),  and  the  children  of  the  first 
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generation,  comprise  apout  32.93  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
nevertheless,  it  gives  us  56.87  per  cent,  of  foreign  prison 
parentage,  while  the  native  stock  is  54.87  per  cent,  and  gives 
us  but  43.19  per  cent,  of  the  native  prison  parentage  ("Report 
of  Crime,  Pauperism  and  Benevolence  in  United  States,  1890, 

p.   149"). 

The  old  world  knows  comparative  little  of  this  phase  of 
criminalism.  •  Thus,  the  percentage  of  foreign  prisoners  in 
English  prisons  in  1857-71  was  but  2.7  per  cent;  between 
1872-81,  2.4  per  cent;  and  in  1887,'  2.1  per  cent  In 
Austrian  prisons  the  foreign  element  numbered  only  0.98  per 
cent  among  her  incarcerates.  In  Prussia,  by  her  latest 
published  report  (1900),  the  foreign  element  in  her  peniten- 
tiaries and  workhouses  numbered  but  372  out  of  13,213.  The 
whole  foreign  element  in  Great  Britain  numbered  0.36  per 
cent.,  and  in  Germany  0.94  per  cent.,  as  against  that  of  the 
United  States,  14  per  cent,  at  the  same  date. 

Of  course,  the  abrupt  division  into  states,  the  differences 
and  sometimes  contradiction  of  its  laws,  the  facility  with 
which  criminals  may  pass  from  one  into  the  other  and  hide 
their  identity,  and  the  crudeness  and  lack  of  homogeneity  of 
our  corrective  and  penal  system,  together  with  the  slow  pro- 
gress and  indifference  of  public  sentiment  in  this  respect,  are 
all  factors  that  are  favorable  to  criminal  spread,  and  are  points 
of  disadvantage  in  this  country  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
treated,  in  a  paper  of  this  kind. 

The  progress  of  crime,  compared  with  itself,  has  appar- 
ently been  rapid  in  the  United  States.  In  1860  the  per  cent, 
of  increase  was  183.30  per  cent  over  the  preceeding  census 
period,  (1850).  The  increase  of  population  was  35.58  per 
cent.  The  prison  increase  of  1870  was  41.99  per  cent  over 
the  previous  period,  as  against  an  increase  of  22.63  per  cent, 
in  population.  In  1880  the  former  grew  78.14  per  cent;  the 
general  population  grew  30.07  per  cent.  The  increase  of  1890 
was  40.47  per  cent ;  the  mother  population  grew  24.85  per 
cent.  Compared  to  population,  there  were  in  1850  i  crimi- 
nal in  every  3,442  of  the  population,  or  29.04  criminals  in 
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every  100,000  of  such  population.  In  1860  i  in  1,647,  or 
60.71  to  every  100,000.  In  1870  i  in  1,171,  or  85.39  Per 
100,000.  In  1880  we  have  i  in  885,  or  113;  and  in  1890 
i  in  757,  or  132.1  in  every  100.000  of  population;  these 
representing  the  aggregate  growth  of  offenses  in  each  decade. 
Lesser  .offenses  included,  of  course,  would  help  swell  the 
general  aggregate  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  convic- 
tions having  been  estimated  at  720,000  a  year,  and  the  number 
committals  to  jails  and  prison  at  260,000. 

While  the  above  may  seem  depressing,  the  increase  of 
1860  being  2.83  times  as  large  as  that  of  1850 ;  that  of  1870, 
1.19  as  large  as  that  of  1860  ;  1880,  1.77  as  large  as  that  of 
1870;  1890,  1.40  as  large  as  the  period  of  1880,  and  1890 
12.22  times  as  large  as  the  40  years  from  1850,  representing 
on  the  whole  a  steady  average  increase  of  85.97  per  cent,  to 
each  decade  as  against  an  average  increase  of  28.27  per  cent, 
in  the  mother  population  covering  the  same  period.  Never- 
theless, as  has  been  remarked  by  our  eminent  assistant 
superintendent  of  census,  Dr.  Wines,  an  increase  of  146  to 
every  1,000,000  of  inhabitanis  in  ten  years,  does  not  sound 
quite  so  badly  after  all,  when  we  remember  that  many  of  the 
82,329  prisoners  who  made  up  the  census  of  1890,  are  simply 
"detained"  (as,  witnesses,  9  per  cent,  in  1880),  or  ''awaiting 
trial  ;M  24  per  cent,  of  them  were  in  jails  (many  for  minor 
offenses),  12  per  cent,  in  workhouses  and  the  remainder 
"scattering." 

Let  us  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  an  increase 
of  131.46  per  100,000  in  1890,  as  compared  with  116.85  Per 
lOOjOOO  in  1880,  is  not  so  bad  after  all,  for  so  virile  a  young 
rascal,  who  has  upon  several  occasions  narrowly  escaped  the 
dread  imputation  of  a  parricide. 

In  the  above  sketch  we  have  simply  given  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  crime  concrete,  set  forth  "  the  problem  stated."  It  is 
for  you  to  draw  your  inferences  at  leisure.  A  single  passing 
deduction  will  suffice,  however,  to  point  out  conclusions  and 
hazard  a  prophesy.  All  the  facts  summarized  and  impartially 
weighed,  the  happy  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  our  pro- 
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phetic  soul,  (backed  by  the  wish)  viz  :  While  misdemeanors 
and  minor  offenses  are  apparently  on  the  increase  all  along 
the  line  in  civilized  countries,  the  aggregate  of  all  graver 
crimes  that  mark  the  climax  of  the  active  criminal  instinct 
and  the  culminating  point  in  the  social  aggression,  are 
materially  on  the  wane, — if  figures  go  for  anything.  The 
sediment  of  the  anti-social  taint,  the  "atavistic  substratum," 
so  to  speak,  is  being  curtailed, — reduced  to  its  more  distinct- 
ive professional  type  and  legitimate  field,  recidivistic,  which 
latter  is  indisputably  shown  to  be  everywhere  on  the  increase 
with  marked  disproportion  inversely  as  the  roll  of  first  offend- 
ers goes  down,  among  all  civilized  nations,  a  principle  which, 
I  claim,  is  a  law  in  criminology,  as  witness  the  history  of 
crime  in  nearly  all  civilized  countries.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
England,  according  to  Mr.  DuCane,  Chief  Director  of  British 
Prisons,  where  the  numbers  of  first  offenders  went  down  from 
100,422  in  1883  to  77,857  in  1892,  while  recidivation  grew  in 
the  same  period  from  44  per  cent,  to  48  per  cent,  respectively. 
(Nineteenth  Century  Review,  March,  1893.)  The  records  of 
other  countries  might  be  further  employed  to  markedly  illus- 
trate my  theory,  but  time  will  not  permit.  (I  trust  I  may  be 
pardoned,  if,  in  passing,  I  modestly  call  attention  to  my  book, 
"The  Criminal,"  Chapter  X,— "The  Demography  of  Crime ;" 
under  special  head  of  "  Recidivation  ;"  for  a  more  extended 
discussion  of  this  interesting  phase  of  criminalism,  and  which 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  I  have  never  heard  disapproved  elsewhere). 
Crime,  in  short,  as  a  concrete  entity,  is  going  through  a 
crucial  period,  the  refining  pot  of  civilization,  together  with 
all  other  both  better  and  meaner  things,  (if  there  be  any  such) 
and  is  being  slowly  boiled  down  to  its  residuum  which  contin- 
ually partakes  more  largely  of  the  commercial  character.  The 
bulk  of  crime  is  gravitating  more  and  more  about  the  property 
instinct,  the  commercial  substitute  for  the  more  individualistic 
self-preservative  factor,  both  of  which  make  for  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  In  this  respect  crime  moves  with  the  tendencies 
of  the  times  which  is  ever  away  from  purely  individualistic 
toward  socialistic  and  commercial  centers.  It  is  only  a  change 
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of  front  in  the  criminal  phenomenon.  This  is  the  optimistic 
view  of  the  criminal  outcome,  founded,  we  think,  on  figures 
as  well  as  on  theory.  At  any  rate,  the  science  of  criminology 
with  its  concordant  factor — penology,  constantly  shares  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  its  ultimate  trend  is  ever  toward  a  better 
and  more  practical  solution  both  of  the  suppression  and  pre- 
vention of  these  more  serious  grades  of  the  criminal  aggres- 
sion that  allie  us  to  the  brute  and  bring  us  into  antagonism 
with  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  mankind  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  modern  civilization. 

Our  eminent  contemporary,  Mr.  Wines  himself,  says  in 
his  letter  to  the  Michigan  Advocate,  treating  of  crime  in  this 
country,  and  as  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  his  ripe  knowledge 
upon  relative  increase  and  decrease;  "The  increase  per 
million  in  petty  crime  is  ten  times  as  great  as  in  serious  crime, 
and  the  jails,  not  the  penitentiaries,  receive  the  benefit" — and 
very  justly  remarks:  "It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  the 
increase  in  the  jail  population,  that  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are  in  fact  more  disorderly  than  ten  years  ago  ;  the 
difference  may  be  due  to  a  more  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  suppress  disorder." 

It  is  the  testimony  of  facts  and  the  verdict  of  historic 
criminal  data  all  along  the  line,  and  our  process  of  reasoning 
is  a  logical  induction  from  particulars  to  generals,  the  legiti- 
mate outcome  of  advanced  methods. 

The  modern  history  of  crime  is  simply  the  culmination 
of  the  union  of  the  retributive  with  the  corrective  arm  joined 
to  scientific  penological  and  reformative  methods  in  conjunc- 
tion with  wise  prevenient  measures  that  have  their  common 
sources  at  the  heart  of  the  social  organism  reinforcing 
individual  and  institutional  efforts,  thereto  give  life  to  the 
whole,  and  stimulous  to  the  upward  trend  pervading  it  with  the 
thrill  of  a  new  life  like  that  which  rode  upon  the  wings  of  the 
winds  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  blowing  even  upon  the  dry  bones  of 
past  dogmatism  and  make  all  to  live  again  clothed  in  the 
singing  garments  of  the  new  and  the  immortal  that  makes  the 
present  but  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
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The  vital  conclusion,  therefore,  I  would  draw,  and  the 
message  I  would  leave  with  }ou  from  these  dry  bones  of 
facts  and  figures,  is  not  one  of  abject  self-surrender  to  the 
pessimism  that  from  existent  facts  gives  vent  to  the  wail  of 
Jeremiah  idealized  in  the  person  of  a  jaundiced  reporter  stand- 
ing upon  a  broken  arch  of  some  Brooklyn  bridge  sketching 
the  ruins  of  a  new  world,  St.  Paul,  or  noting  the  expansion  of 
the  four  walls  of  Sing  Sing  like  a  New  Jerusalem  conjured 
up  from  Hell,  until  it  encompasses  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  leavening  its  inhabitants  with  the  leaven  of  an  all-per- 
vading scoundrelism  !  No,  sir.  I  would  rather  be  the  prophet 
of  good,  commissioned  by  the  spirit  of  a  living  Christ,  backed 
by  all  the  inherent  forces  of  a  mighty  past,  traveling  along  the 
grooves  of  a  universal  progression  from  nomad  to  man,  from 
barbarism  to  civilization,  from  crime  and  dense  ignorance,  and 
beastality  to  a  universal  regeneration  ;  from  abject  darkness 
and  despair  to  ultimate  triumph  of  all  the  potentialities  of  life, 
where  wrong  shall  cease  ;  where  truth  shall  triumph ;  when 
crime  shall  hide  its  diminished  head  and  when  all  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  eternal 
light,  and  every  eye  shall  see  it  and  every  tongue  confess  it. 

Dr.  WINES. — I  want  to  express  my  admiration  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Dr.  Drahms'  papers  were  prepared 
and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  dry  bones  were 
clothed  with  something  resembling  flesh.  I  am  particularly 
gratified  by  the  optimistic  view  Dr.  Drahms  is  inclined  to 
take.  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  that  opinion.  I 
think  a  great  mistake  is  made  when  the  effort  to  interest  the 
public  in  the  question  of  the  reformation  of  prisons  and 
prisoners  is  based  upon  sensational  statements  of  the  enormous 
and  alarming  increase  in  crime.  I  do  not  believe  that  crime 
is  increasing.  The  returns  of  the  old  census  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  though  they  were  not  worth  the  snap  of  my 
finger  on  this  point  before  1880.  The  way  in  which  the 
figures  were  collected  is  enough  to  condemn  them.  I 
remember  that  in  1870  the  figures  relating  to  the  criminal 
population  of  the  United  States  were  included  in  the  social 
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statistics  and  for  the  social  statistics  the  census  was  dependent 
on  the  United  States  marshals  of  the  several  states.  There 
were  two  marshals  in  Illinois,  one  for  the  northern  and  one 
for  the  southern  portion  of  the  state.  The  marshal  for  the 
southern  part  came  into  my  office  one  morning  and  asked  me 
how  many  prisoners  there  were  in  the  jails  of  southern 
Illinois.  I  said  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  let  us  suppose  there  are  so  many  prisoners  in  each  county 
jail,  and  he  did  some  reckoning,  and  said  I  will  put  down  so 
many  prisoners  in  southern  Illinois.  So  the  figures  were  made 
up  in  my  office  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  by  a  man 
who  knew  perhaps  less  than  I  did  about  it.  In  fact  until  the 
census  of  1880  the  figures  with  reference  to  crime  were  unre- 
liable. To  base  the  growth  of  crime  on  those  figures  gives  a 
very  flimsy  ground  on  which  to  base  abstract  conclusions  with 
reference  to  the  growth  of  crime.  I  wish  I  could  disabuse  the 
public  of  this  false  impression.  I  do  not  say  that  there  has 
not  been  an  increase  of  crime ;  of  course  there  has  been,  but 
it  is  due  in  part  to  the  product  of  civilization.  With  the 
advance  of  science  and  of  invention  the  number  of  convictions 
has  tremendously  increased.  Take  the  matter  of  highway 
laws  in  England  in  consequence  of  the  bicycle  alone.  Now 
that  we  have  automobiles  we  shall  have  another  set  of  criminal 
laws.  The  public  must  be  protected,  but  the  list  of  criminal 
offenses  is  tremendously  increased.,  In  order  to  get  any  fair 
comparison  you  have  got  to  eliminate  all  the  new  inventions. 
In  this  census  I  hope  to  make  a  list  of  the  number  of  prisoners 
held  for  each  offense,  and  to  compare  the  list  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  what  are  new  and  what  are  not.  And  I  hope,  a  hope 
amounting  almost  to  a  conviction,  that  the  census  of  1900 
will  show  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
prisoners. 

Adjourned  at  12:30. 
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CRIMINAL    LAW    REFORM. 
BY   HON.    EDGAR   M.   WARNER,   PUTNAM,    CONNECTICUT. 

While  I  am  persuaded  that  criminal  law  has  been  so 
changed  and  modified  during  the  past  hundred  years  as  to 
claim  large  improvement,  still  a  candid  observer  of  our  courts 
will  admit  that  the  administration  of  criminal  law  is  even  now 
as  unjust  and  illogical  as  it  can  be. 

Many  of  emr  rules  of  evidence  hinder  rather  than  expedite 
justice.  It  is  notorious  that  wealthy  criminals  seldom  are 
convicted,  or  if  convicted,  punished. 

The  glaring  inequality  or  injustice  of  sentences  by  judge8 
might  well  occupy  a  paper  by  itself.  What  real  respect  for 
law  and  courts  can  the  public  hold  when  ten  months  jail 
sentence  is  imposed  for  obtaining  a  small  amount  of  money  on 
fraudulent  check  and  two  months  jail  sentence  is  imposed  for 
a  violent  assault  with  deadly  weapon  ? 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  great  Congress  could  well  devote 
a  larger  share  of  its  attention  to  our  county  jails  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  law  for  so  called  petty  offenses. 

Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  our  state  prisons, 
but  our  jails  are  but  little  better  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago,  except,  possibly,  as  to  sanitary  arrangements.  In  the 
majority  of  them  there  is  absolutely  no  attempt  at  classification 
of  offenders.  No  trades  taught,  no  schools  for  instruction  in 
common  branches.  Seldom  a  chaplain,  and  as  a  rule  little 
religious  or  moral  training. 

Youthful  offenders  are  forced  to  associate  with  hardened 
criminals,  and  come  out  of  confinement  morally  worse  than 
they  go  in.  It  is  simply  astounding  to  find  that  in  most  of 
our  jails  the  inmates  are  idle  for  a  large  share  of  the  time, 
being  for  some  reason  or  other  without  steady  employment  of 
any  kind. 

From  this  class  of  criminals  the  state  receives  no  benefit 
and  only  a  small  part  of  the  expense  of  their  support.  They 
are  a  dead  weight  upon  the  public.  By  far  the  largest  part  of 
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our  jail  population  are  confined  for  drunkenness.  The  term 
of  confinement  is  usually  very  short,  frequently  less  than 
fifteen  days,  but  the  number  of  sentences  inflicted  on  each  in- 
dividual is  the  marvel  of  criminal  statistics.  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  jails  of  other  states,  but  Connecticut  furnishes  a 
drunkard  who  has  been  confined  in  the  New  Haven  county 
jail  more  than  127  times  for  drunkenness  and  allied  offenses. 
He  has  continually  occupied  the  same  cell  for  about  22  years, 
commencing  his  residence  there  in  May  1878,  when  he  was 
about  2i  years  of  age. 

It  is  variously  estimated  that  we  have  in  Connecticut  an 
army  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  of  these  habitual  drunkards, 
"Rounders,"  "Revolvers"  or  by  whatever  proper  term  you 
choose  to  describe  them. 

The  annual  expense  of  prosecutions  for  drunkenness 
amounts  to  about  $240,000.  They  regard  the  jail  as  their 
home,  their  boarding  house,  and  they  rightly  feel  that  it  is 
better  than  any  other  they  can  get  without  work.  They  make 
a  business  of  getting  drunk  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into 
jail  for  a  short  term  and  repeat  the  operation  about  once  a 
month.  These  miserable  wretches  are  the  direct  result  of  a 
vicious  system  of  criminal  law. 

We  decry  the  evil  and  cruelty  of  what  is  called  "  admin- 
istration process  "  in  Russia,  by  which  a  victim  is  thrown  inta 
the  Siberian  mines  and  never  heard  from  any  more,  but  how 
much  better  is  our  police  court  system  by  which  a  boy,  not 
out  of  his  teens,  is,  for  lack  of  a  few  dollars  to  pay  a  fine, 
thrown  into  our  common  jail  and  started  upon  a  toboggan 
slide  into  a  hell  of  criminal  loafing  and  jail  residence  from 
which  he  seldom  tries  to  climb  out. 

Every  one  of  these  drunkards,  if  properly  attended  to,, 
might  become  self  supporting  and  possibly  a  useful  citizen. 

Measures  proposed  to  cure  this  evil  are  various.  One 
which  should  be  always  considered  is  the  rigid  restriction  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  simply  a  shameful  outrage  on  decency 
to  have  certain  parts  of  all  our  large  cities  wholly  filled  with 
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unnecessary  saloons,  nurseries  of  vice  and  crime,  a  perpetual 
foe  to  prosperity. 

But  it  still  remains  true  that  no  man  is  actually  forced  to 
drink,  albeit  the  temptations  authorized  or  permitted  by  law 
are  tremendous.  As  things  appear  today  the  army  of  drunk- 
ards is  the  most  appalling  feature  of  society.  They  represent 
ruined  homes  and  wrecked  lives.  The  drunkard  is  both  a 
suicide  and  murderer;  as  he  deliberately  kills  himself  and  gen- 
erally drags  down  to  an  early  grave  the  too  faithful  wife  and 
children. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  fairly  successful  use  of  what 
are  termed  "Probation"  officers.  The  first  offenders  are 
placed  by  the  police  judge  under  his  care  without  any  jail  sen- 
tence, and  if  they  regard  the  good  advice  which  he  gives,  they 
are  not  brought  before  the  judge  again.  The  reform  I  would 
suggest  in  addition  to  these  probation  officers  is  the  extending 
the  term  of  imprisonment  to  a  term  of  three  years  with  no 
parole  in  less  than  twelve  months  for  the  confirmed  drunkard. 
This  is  a  recent  law  in  England. 

The  establishment  of  a  thoroughly  well  equipped  reform- 
atory, under  state  control,  where  trades  can  be  taught,  where 
all  can  have  proper  employment  and  where  religious  and 
moral  instruction  shall  be  regularly  given.  Some,  if  not  all 
of  these  provisions  will  be  attempted,  at  least,  next  year  in 
Connecticut.  I  append  a  brief  summary  of  the  laws  of  our 
different  states  in  regard  to  drunkenness  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest in  discussing  this  great  matter. 

LAWS   RELATING   TO   DRUNKENNESS. 

So  far  as  appears  from  the  published  statutes  the  follow- 
ing eighteen  states  have  no  specific  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  intoxicated  people  or  common  drunkards.  The  matter  is 
probably  left  to  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  there  may  be 
local  ordinances  relating  to  it :  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas> 
Utah  and  Washington. 
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Two  states,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  punish  intoxica- 
tion by  imprisonment  without  fine. 

Four  fix  the  amount  of  fines  but  make  no  statement  as  to 
imprisonment,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Cuba  and  the 
new  Territory  of  Porto  Rico. 

Three  without  fixing  the  amount  of  fine  or  imprisonment 
require  security  for  good  behavior,  and  if  the  offender  fails  to 
give  such  security  he  may  be  imprisoned,  Arkansas,  Indian 
Territory,  West  Virginia. 

The  states  in  which  the  penalty  for  intoxication  is  fine  or 
imprisonment,  are  fifteen :  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina  (three 
counties),  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin. 

These  fines  range  all  the  way  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
hundred  dollars  and  the  prison  sentence  from  two  days  to  five 
years. 

Eight  states  have  made  more  or  less  provision  for  Homes 
for  Inebriates.  California  (City  of  San  Francisco),  Minnesota, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont, 
Virginia.  Kings  county,  New  York,  at  one  time  had  an 
Asylum  for  Inebriates,  but  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Three  states  have  Reformatories,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Probation  officers  are  provided  for  in  three,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island. 

ALABAMA. 

Any  person  "drunk  in  any  public  place  or  at  or  within 
the  curtilage  of  any  private  residence  not  his  own,  where  one 
or  more  persons  are  present,  and  manifests  a  drunken  condi- 
tion by  boisterous  or  indecent  conduct  or  loud  or  profane 
discourse  must  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  in  money  "  Alabama 
Criminal  Code,  4,696. 

One  who  is  drunk  "about  polling  places  on  election  day" 
"guilty  of  misdemeanor."  Ib.  4,697. 
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Vagrants  and  tramps,  among  them  "common  drunkards" 
may  be  fined  for  the  first  offense  not  less  than  $10,  nor  more 
than  $50.  For  the  second  offense  within  six  months  not  less 
than  $5,  nor  more  than  $100,  and  may  be  imprisoned  in 
county  jail  or  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  county  for  not 
more  than  six  months. 

Alabama  has  a  "Dispensary  System."  Laws  of  1898-99, 
p.  1 08. 

ARKANSAS. 

Probate  courts  "shall  have  power  and  jurisdiction  to 
appoint  and  possess  a  superintending  control  over  guardians 
to  take  the  care,  custody  and  management  of  idiots,  lunatics, 
habitual  drunkards  and  persons  of  unsound  mind."  Arkansas 
laws,  chapter  83. 

A  magistrate  "may  require  surety"  of  a  person  found 
intoxicated,  "  for  good  behavior  and  for  keeping  the  peace  not 
exceeding  a  year  ;"  in  case  he  cannot  give  such  surety  the 
magistrate  "may  commit  him  until  he  gives  such  security, 
but  in  no  event  is  his  confinement  to  exceed  thirty  days.  Ib., 
section  2,400. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  sale  of  liquor  to  a  drunkard,  a  misdemeanor.  Laws 
of  1893,  chapter  83  ;  amended  and  more  severe,  1897,  chapter 
31.  No  punishment  for  drunkenness  as  such. 

There  is  a  "  Home  of  the  Inebriate  "  in  San  Francisco, 
established  in  1861.  This  is  to  be  kept  open  for  the  reception 
and  care  of  inebriates,  both  male  and  female,  of  every  nation- 
ality and  sect,  free  of  charge  for  their  support,  care  or  medical 
attendance,  while  they  necessarily  remain  there. 

Admission  is  given  by  a  permit  from  at  least  one  of  the 
board  of  managers.  Any  police  judge  or  magistrate  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  is  empowered  to  commit 
any  person  habitually  intemperate,  to  this  home,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  six  months.  The  managers  may  release  such  a 
one  in  less  than  this  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Fines  and 
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forfeitures  imposed  by  the  courts  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  from  persons  arrested  for  being  drunk  or 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  go  to  the  support  of  this  home, 
but  not  more  than  $800  a  month  can  be  appropriated.  Codes 
and  statutes  of  California  iv.,  page  591. 

COLORADO. 

Towns  and  cities  are  authorized  to  make  ordinances  "  to 
prevent  intoxication."  Statutes,  section  4,403,  clause  29. 

"  Any  friend  of  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  officer  of  a  char- 
itable organization,  may  file  a  petition  stating  that  in  case  of 
this  friend  the  disease  has  passed  beyond  control  of  said 
drunkard,  and  asking  for  an  order  to  send  him  to  an  institution 
for  the  treatment  for  such  disease  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 
Five  days'  notice  must  be  given  to  the  drunkard.  Must  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  county  six  months  preceding,  and  finan- 
cially unable  to  pay  his  own  expenses  at  such  an  institution 
chosen  ;  must  show  that  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  treated  have  been  cured." 

A  drunkard  is  defined  as  "  any  person  who  has  acquired 
the  desire  of  using  alcoholic  or  malt  drinks,  morphine,  opium, 
cocaine,  or  other  narcotic  substance  used  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  intoxication  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deprive  him  or 
her  of  reasonable  control."  Laws  of  Colorado  iii.,  page  443. 

Provision  for  sending  patients  to  "  gold  cure  "  institutions 
repealed.  Ib.,  page  445. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Fine  not  more  than  $20,  or  imprisonment  30  days. 
Common  drunkards,  first  offense,  60  days  ;  second  offense,  1 20 
days. 

DELAWARE. 

Any  justice  "may  cause  to  be  arrested  any  drunken 
person."  One  so  arrested  shall  be  fined  "fifty  cents  for  every 
such  offense  of  being  drunk."  Laws  of  Delaware,  p.  733, 
sec.  14. 
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A  drunkard  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  one  older 
who  is  dependent  upon  his  parents  for  support  may  be  ordered 
sent  to  any  reputable  institution  for  the  cure  of  drunkenness, 
either  in  this  state  or  elsewhere.  Laws  of  1898,  p.  217. 

ILLINOIS. 

A  vagabond,  which  includes  drunkards,  maybe  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  six  months 
or  may  be  fined  not  less  than  $20,  nor  more  than  $100  and 
costs,  and  default  of  immediate  payment  may  be  impiisoned. 
Laws  of  1899,  sec-  27°>  etc- 

INDIANA. 

This  state  has  several  statutes  that  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  found  intoxicated  in  public  places  and  those 
furnishing  liquor  to  such  persons. 

A  common  drunkard  having  real  estate  or  personal 
property  may  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  guardian.  Statutes 
of  Indiana,  Revision  of  1894,  chap.  54. 

INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

An  intoxicated  person  may  be  arrested  and  "  confined 
until  he  becomes  duly  sober."  The  magistrate  may  require 
security  for  his  good  behavior  and  keeping  the  peace.  The 
offender  may  be  held  until  he  gives  such  security  for  not 
exceeding  thirty  days. 

IOWA. 

* 

A  common  drunkard  may  be  placed  under  guardianship. 
Laws  relating  to  sec.  3,219. 

Laws  relating  to  vagrants,  including  drunkards,  sec.  5, 
119. 

The  fine  for  intoxication  is  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more 
than  $25,  or  jail  not  more  than  thirty  days.  May  obtain 
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discharge  by  giving  information  where  liquor  was  obtained 
and  giving  bail  to  appear  as  a  witness  against  the  seller. 

A  dealer  may  be  required  to  pay  "reasonable"  compensa- 
tion for  the  care  of  an  intoxicated  person.  Laws,  sec.  2,417. 

Civil  damages  may  be  recovered  from  dealer,  sec.  2,418. 

KANSAS. 

If  any  person  shall  be  drunk  in  any  highway,  street,  or  in 
any  public  place  or  building,  or  if  any  person  shall  be  drunk 
in  his  own  house  or  place  disturbing  his  family  or  others,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $25,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
days. 

Prosecution  must  be  commenced  within  thirty  days  after 
the  said  misdemeanor  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 
General  Statutes  of  Kansas,  Revision  of  1897,  sec.  314. 

MAINE. 

A  common  drunkard  may  be  committed  by  a  trial  justice 
to  the  house  of  correction  and  kept  until  discharged  by  the 
"overseers"  of  the  town  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  a 
quorum.  Statutes  of  Maine.  Revision  of  1883,  p.  290,  sec.  44. 

Vagabonds  may  be  committed  thirty  days  or  less. 
Ib.  p.  974,  sec.  4. 

Overseers  of  the  town  house  of  correction  may  commit  an 
intoxicated  man  for  forty-eight  hours  or  until  he  is  duly  tried, 
p.  976. 

MARYLAND. 

Drunkenness  a  misdemeanor.  Fine,  $i  and  costs. 
Offender  may  be  committed  until  this  is  paid,  or  he  is 
"  discharged  by  due  course  of  law."  This  does  not  apply  to 
Frederick  county.  Statutes  of  Maryland  i.,  page  481, 
section  68. 
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Amended  in  1892.  For  the  second  offense,  fine  $r  ; 
twenty  days'  imprisonment  if  not  paid.  If  intoxicated  four 
times  within  sixty  days  the  fine  is  $5  and  costs.  If  not  paid, 
three  months'  imprisonment.  May  be  released  upon  payment. 
Frederick  and  Carrol  counties  excepted.  Acts  of  1892,  page 
890,  chapter  672. 

Amended  in  1894.  Habitual  drunkards  may  be  sent  to 
an  institution  in  Maryland  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than 
$100.  The  city  and  county  of  Baltimore  exempt.  The 
manager  of  the  institution  shall  become  a  sworn  officer  of  the 
court  for  the  care  of  the  patient,  but  receive  no  fee  or  compen- 
sation for  the  office.  An  habitual  drunkard  is  any  person  who 
shall  have  acquired  the  drink  habit  "  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
deprive  him  or  her  of  reasonable  self-control."  Acts  of  1894, 
page  324,  chapter  247. 

Amended  in  1894.  Circuit  Court  shall  examine  the 
patient  and  appoint  a  jury  u  of  good,  lawful  men,"  as  a 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  case.  Acts  of  1894,  page 
699,  chapter  474. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Any  person  drunk  and  disorderly  may  be  arrested  without 
warrant  and  held  until  sober.  Statutes,  page  1168,  section  25. 

The  fine,  $i  and  costs.  In  default  of  payment,  prison 
not  exceeding  ten  days.  Second  offense  within  twelve  months, 
fine  not  exceeding  $5  and  costs,  or  imprisonment  not  more 
than  two  months.  For  the  third  or  subsequent  offenses,  fine 
not  exceeding  $10  and  costs  or  imprisonment  in  the  jail,  u  or 
in  any  place  provided  by  law  for  common  drunkards,  for  not 
more  than  one  year." 

In  the  case  of  a  woman,  for  third  offense,  fine  not  exceeding 
$10,  or  imprisonment  in  the  reformatory  for  women  not  less 
than  twelve  months  and  not  more  than  two  years,  or  impris- 
onment in  any  place  provided  by  law  for  common  drunkards 
not  more  than  one  year. 

A  vagabond  may  be  sent  to  the  workhouse.  Acts  1882-88, 
page  207.  A  woman  vagabond  to  the  woman's  reformatory 
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not  more  than    two   years.     General  statutes,  rev.  of   1882, 
pages  1 1 68  and  1169. 

Probation  officer,  duties,  etc.,  pages  1252,  etc.     Also  acts 
of  1889  to  1895,  page  474,  etc. 


MICHIGAN. 

Penalty  for  drunkenness  not  exceeding  $20  and  costs,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Statutes,  section  11,736. 

MINNESOTA. 

First  offense,  fine  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $40, 
or  imprisonment  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  forty  days. 
Second  offense,  imprisonment  not  less  than  thirty  or  more 
than  sixty  days,  or  fine  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than 
$40.  Third  offense,  or  subsequent,  imprisonment  not  less 
than  sixty  nor  more  than  ninety  days.  Statutes,  section 
6949. 

Inebriates  may  be  committed  to  state  hospital.  Proceed- 
ings set  forth.  Statutes,  section  4694-4698. 

More  specific  instructions,  Acts  of  1895,  chapter  155, 
page  356. 

Special  department  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates  in 
Rochester  hospital  abolished  in  1897.  Acts  of  1897,  chapter 

235,  page  448. 

Treatment  at  institution  to  be  paid  for  by  the  county  not 
to  exceed  $100,  which  is  a  loan  for  which  the  individual  gives 
a  note,  which  may  be  paid  in  installments.  Acts  of  1897^ 
chapter  260,  page  484. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Vagrants,  including  drunkards,  may  be  imprisoned,  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Penalty  of  $10  for  every  sale  to  one  of  whose  intemperate 
habits  due  notice  has  been  given ;  one-half  of  the  fine  to  the 
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overseers  of  the  poor  and  the  other  half  to  the  person  suing. 
Acts  of  1895,  page  1,708,  articles  56  and  58. 

Probation  officers.  The  law  creating  this  office  and 
arranging  for  the  details  of  its  management  is  in  the  Acts 
of  1900,  chapter  102. 

NEW   YORK. 

A  woman  proved  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard  may  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  refuge  at  Hudson,  for  five  years. 
Rev.,  1895,  page  2,512,  section  8. 

Any  person  intoxicated  in  a  public  place  is  a  disorderly 
person,  and  may  be  arrested  without  warrant  while  intoxicated 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
than  $10,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

From  1867  until  1898  there  was  an  inebriates'  home  for 
people  of  this  class  in  Kings  county.  The  trustees  had  power 
to  visit  jails,  and  transfer  such  prisoners  to  this  home,  and 
retain  them  not  more  than  six  months.  Magistrates  could 
commit  persons  convicted  of  intoxication  or  as  habitual 
drunkards  to  the  jail  or  penitentiary  for  six  months.  If 
not  transferred  to  the  home,  they  must  be  discharged  at 
the  end  of  ten  days  from  confinement,  in  case  of  intoxicated 
persons,  and  thirty 'days  in  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards. 
Incorporated  Acts  of  1867,  page  2, 106,  chapter  843.  Dissolved, 
Acts  of  1898,  chapter  804. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  penalty  for  intoxication, 
disorderly  conduct,  is  graded.  If  the  offender  has  not  been 
arrested  within  two  years  previous  to  this  offense,  he  is  to  be 
discharged  within  five  days.  If  once  within  preceding  two 
years,  twenty  days.  If  more  than  once  during  the  two  years, 
twice  the  term  of  the  previous  sentence. 

The  fine  for  drunkenness  is  not  to  exceed  $10.  The 
equivalent  of  $2  fine  is  two  days  in  prison,  and  "each  day  of 
imprisonment  is  to  be  taken  as  the  liquidation  of  $i  fine." 
The  offender  may  be  required  to  give  security  for  good 
behavior  not  exceeding  six  months ;  in  default  of  this  security 
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he  may  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  the  specified  time,  which 
cannot  exceed  six  months.  The  magistrate  may  send  the 
party  to  the  workhouse,  the  jail  or  the  penitentiary.  Acts  of 
1897,  pages  247  to  249. 

NORTH     CAROLINA. 

Inebriates  may  be  committed  for  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  in  no  case  for  less  than  three  months,  in  an  insti- 
tion  for  the  treatment  of  such  cases.  He  may  commit  himself 
to  such  a  place  upon  application  endorsed  by  respectable 
friends.  The  form  of  commitment  is  given.  Laws  of  1891, 
page  47,  sections  8  and  9. 

By  special  law,  applying  only  to  the  counties  of 
Buncombe,  Transylvania  and  Henderson,  any  person  found 
drunk  or  intoxicated  in  public,  may  be  fined  not  less  than 
$10,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  Laws  of 
1897,  page  109,  chapter  57. 

NORTH     DAKOTA. 

An  habitual  drunkard  may  be  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  "  to  any  reputable  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
drunkenness,"  designated  by  a  committee  of  three  persons,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  inebriate  must  must  have 
a  desire  to  take  some  treatment,  and  be  financially  unable  to 
meet  the  expense.  The  county  commissioners  may  refuse  to 
continue  the  treatment.  No  drunkard  can  be  sent  a  second 
time  at  public  expense.  The  patient  may  afterward  reimburse 
the  county.  Statutes  Rev.,  1899,  sections  1,800  to  1,803. 

OHIO. 

"  Whoever  is  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication  shall  be 
fined  $5."  Statutes,  section  6,940. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Habitual  drunkards  may  be  sent  to  "  an  institution  for 
the  medical  treatment  of  drunkards,"  etc.  Not  more  than 
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four  such  patients  can  be  sent  from  the  same  county  in  a  year. 
Acts  of  1895,  page  157,  chapter  29. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  1856  the  fine  for  intoxication  was  not  exceeding  $5. 
In  1858  it  was  reduced  to  $2,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  school  district  where  conviction  is  had. 

The  penalty  for  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  when 
either  of  the  parties  is  intoxicated  is  $50  fine  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  sixty  days.  Pepper  and  Lewis'  Digest,  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  page  2,723,  sections  52  to  54. 

Inebriates  temporarily  insane  may  be  committed  to  an 
asylum.  P.  and  L.  Digest,  page  2,771,  section  20. 

Trial  for  release  of  one  so  committed  may  be  by  jury. 
Laws  of  1897,  page  162,  No.  135. 

Huntingdon  Reformatory,  for  male  criminals  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  25  years,  not  known  to  have  been  previously 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  or  state  prison. 

The  discipline  is  to  be  such  as  is  "best  calculated  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners." 

Laws  relating  to  this  institution  P.  and  L.  Digest,  pages 
2,279,  etc. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

"Every  habitual  drunkard  refusing  to  support  his 
family"  (among  other  offenders),  may  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years.  Statutes,  page 
1,003. 

May  be  sent  to  the  workhouse.     Page  1,020. 

Probation  officers.  One  may  be  appointed  for  the  state, 
and  additional  officers  as  may  be  needed.  Of  latter,  one  at 
least  must  be  a  woman.  These  officers  are  to  have  the  rights 
and  powers  as  a  surety  on  a  recognizance.  None  are  to 
receive  compensation,  but  expenses  of  travel,  etc.,  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  board  of  state  charities.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
representatives  of  charitable  organizations.  Laws  of  January 
Session,  1899,  pages  75  and  76. 
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SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

"Every  person  found  intoxicated  in  a  public  place"  is 
punished  by  a  fine  of  $10. 

TEXAS. 

The  constitution  provides  that  "the  legislature  may 
establish  an  inebriate  asylum  for  the  cure  of  drunkenness 
and  the  reform  of  inebriates."  Adopted  1894,  Constitution, 
Article  XLII,  page  41. 

VERMONT. 

Any  one  found  by  the  properly  constituted  court  to  be  an 
habitual  drunkard,  may  be  ordered  taken  to  "any  institution 
in  this  state,  where  he  can  receive  special  treatment"  for  such 
condition.  The  supervisors  of  the  insane  shall  exercise  over 
all  persons  admitted  to  an  institution  recognized  in  this  chapter 
the  same  supervision  and  power  which  they  now  exercise 
over  the  insane.  Statutes,  sections  4,557-4,561. 

VIRGINIA. 

"  If  any  person  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  profanely 
curse  or  swear  or  get  drunk,  he  shall  be  fined  by  the  justice 
$i  for  each  offense."  Section  3,798. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  any  city  or  town 
having  police  regulations  on  this  subject.  Amendment 
February  n,  1898. 

Inebriate  home,  incorporated  1872.  Examination  to  be 
made  by  three  justices.  If  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  the 
person  is  "an  habitual  drunkard  and  lost  to  self  control,"  and 
that  "the  benefits  of  the  inebriates'  home  would  possibly 
restore  him  to  sobriety  and  self  control,"  they  may  commit 
him  "until  it  will  be  safe  to  allow  him  to  go  at  large,"  but  no 
person  shall  be  kept  there  without  his  consent  more  than 
twelve  months. 

Acts  of  1872,  chapter  172,  page  231,  etc.  (Probably 
never  really  established,  as  it  is  not  again  alluded  to  in 
the  statutes). 
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WEST   VIRGINIA. 

"Any  person  drunk  at  or  near  the  place  of  holding  an 
election  on  the  day  of  the  same,"  is  held  guilty  of  misdemeanor 
and  fined  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50.  Or  he  may 
be  required  to  give  security  for  his  good  behavior  for  six 
months.  Failing  to  give  such  security  he  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  days. 

WISCONSIN. 

Any  one  drunk  in  public  may  be  fined  not  exceeding 
$10  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  days.  This  is  not 
applicable  to  a  city  or  village  which  has  enacted  ordinances 
relating  to  this  matter.  Statutes,  section  1,561. 

An  inebriate  may  be  admitted  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane 
at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  the  county  where  he  has  resi- 
dence. Section  604,  C. 

WYOMING. 

Any  person  causing  another  to  be  intoxicated  with  a 
malignant  purpose,  "shall  be  considered  as  the  principal  or 
one  of  the  principals  in  the  commission"  of  the  crime  of 
which  the  intoxicated  person  is  guilty,  and  shall  suffer  the 
same  punishment  as  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  person 
or  persons  committing  the  offense,  if  he  or  she  or  they  had 
been  possessed  of  sound  reason  and  discretion. 

CUBA   AND   PORTO   RICO. 

A  fine  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pesetas 
and  censure  for  drunkenness  causing  scandal. 

PROVINCE    OF   ONTARIO. 

The  council  of  every  city  having  a  population  of  50,000 
or  over  may  pass  by-laws  for  erecting  and  establishing  within 
the  city  an  institution  for  the  reclamation  and  cure  of  habitual 
drunkards. 

Statutes  had  been  already  enacted  applicable  to  such 
institutions.  Statutes  of  Ontario,  page  2,537,  No.  529. 


TUESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
at  8  P.  M. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmour,  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison, 
Toronto,  Canada,  was  invited  to  speak. 

Dr.  GILMOUR. — Three  years  ago  there  grew  out  of  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, which  was  held  in  Toronto,  a  Canadian  association  of 
charities  and  correction.  We  have  held  our  meetings  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  and  this  year  it  is  to  be  held  on  the 
coming  Thursday  and  Friday.  Our  officers  have  asked  me 
to  invite  as  many  of  you  as  can  come  to  attend  that  meeting 
on  the  adjournment  of  this  congress. 

President  Wright  and  General  Brinkerhoff  urged  the 
members  to  accept  this  invitation. 

Supt.  W.  E.  Sefton,  of  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  in 
behalf  of  the  managers  of  that  institution,  invited  the  members 
to  visit  the  Reformatory  at  Mansfield. 

The  president  introduced  Hon.  Jose  F.  Godoy,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Embassy,  Washington,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Mexico,  delegated  by  President  Diaz  to  attend  the 
prison  association. 

Mr.  GODOY  read  the  following  paper  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  President  of  Mexico  gratefully  accepting  the  kind 
invitation  received  from  the  National  Prison  Association  of 
the  United  States  to  send  a  representative  to  this  important 
and  interesting  congress,  did  me  the  great  honor  of  appointing 
me  as  such  representative.  I  am  thankful  for  this  distinc- 
tion, not  only  for  what  it  imports,  but  because  it  has  been  the 
means  to  bring  me  in  touch  with  so  many  persons  of  high 
standing,  reputation  and  culture  as  are  assembled  in  this 
congress. 
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Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  your  worthy  president  and 
secretary,  I  will  address  you  a  few  remarks  on  prison  work  and 
reform  in  Mexico,  hoping,  however,  that  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that,  having  received  my  appointment  but  a  few  days 
ago,  I  have  not  at  hand  the  statistical  data  and  information 
that  might  be  presented  as  illustrative  of  this  subject. 

Mexico,  as  was  to  be  expected,  upon  becoming  a  nation 
adopted  the  methods  and  system  of  prison  management  exist- 
ing during  her  colonial  period.  The  deficiencies  and  errors  of 
such  methods  and  system  could  not  well  be  corrected  during 
our  struggles  for  the  establishment  of  liberal  institutions  and 
the  unification  of  the  republic.  However,  as  far  as  could  be 
possible,  some  improvements  were  attained  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  penal  institutions. 

When  President  Porfirio  Diaz  succeeded  in  implanting  an 
enlightened  and  progressive  government,  and  gave  to  Mexico 
the  blessings  that  flow  from  permanent  peace,  a  marked 
improvement  in  our  prisons  was  noticeable. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Mexico  is  a  federal  republic  ;  and 
therefore,  as  is  the  case  in  this  country,  some  penal  institutions 
are  under  state  management  while  others  are  under  the 
control  of  the  general  government.  In  the  states  of  the 
Mexican  Union,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  at  their  disposal,  you 
will  find  some  spacious  penitentiaries,  such  as  those  estab- 
lished by  the  states  of  Jalisco,  Pueblo,  Nuevo  Leon  and 
Guanajuato  at  the  cities  of  Guadolajara,  Pueblo,  Monterrey 
and  Salamenca  respectively.  In  other  states  like  in  San  Luis 
Potosi  I  believe,  such  new  penal  institutions  ( are  about  to  be 
completed. 

President  Diaz  and  his  enlightened  advisors  on  their  part 
considered  that  a  model  institution  of  that  kind  should  be 
established  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  capitol  of  the.  republic. 
From  the  time  that  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Senor 
Don  Manuel  Romero  Rubio,  was  at  the  head  of  that  Depart- 
ment, the  work  of  erecting  the  great  Penitentiary  of  the  City 
of  Mexico  has  been  under  way  ;  this  great  institution  having 
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been  completed  under  the  direction  of  Senor  Romero  Rubio's 
worthy  successor,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Gen. 
Manuel  Gonzalez  Cosio. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  merits  and  grandeur  of  that 
penitentiary  which  was  to  be  inaugurated  during  the  present 
month,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  now  in  active  operation,  as  others 
abler  than  myself  who  are  authorities  in  the  field  of  penology* 
such  as  Mr.  Milligan,  your  worthy  and  efficient  secretary; 
General  Brinkerhoff,  whose  productions  on  the  subject  of 
prisons  enjoy  a  world  wide  reputation,  and  other  persons  now 
present  visited  that  institution  during  its  erection  and  are  loud 
in  its  praise. 

But  not  content  with  endowing  his  country  with  such  a 
grand,  substantial  and  adequate  penitentiary,  President  Diaz 
has  lately  issued  the  general  regulations  for  penal  institutions 
in  the  Federal  District — this  being  the  portion  of  territory 
where  the  capital  of  the  republic  is  situated,  similar  to  your 
District  of  Columbia.  These  regulations  were  published  and 
went  into  effect  on  the  i4th  of  the  present  month.  A  careful 
examination  of  such  regulations  will  prove  that  the  most 
modern  and  enlightened  methods  of  prison  management,  such 
as  the  Bertillon  system  of  identification  and  the  classification 
of  criminals  have  been  embodied  in  them,  and  that  not  only 
the  punishment,  but  also  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal, 
physically  and  mentally,  are  amply  and  wisely  provided  for. 

On  the  same  day,  that  is  on  the  i4th  of  this  month,  the 
regulations  for  the  new  penitentiary  went  into  effect.  It  would 
tire  you  were  I  to  discuss  all  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety 
one  articles  which  are  contained  in  that  broad  administrative 
measure  for  the  management  of  Mexico's  great  penitentiary. 
But  having  listened  last  night  with  great  interest  to  the  able 
addresses  of  Mr.  Collins,  of  Mr.  Barrows  and  of  Professor 
Henderson,  it  seems  to  me  pertinent  to  say  that  in  said  regu- 
lations means  are  provided  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
criminal  physically,  mentally  and  morally ;  that  hygienic 
living  comprising  wholesome  food,  physical  exercise,  baths 
and  thorough  ventilation  of  prison  corridors,  shops  and  cells 
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is  enforced,  while  employment  suited  to  the  strength  and  the 
ability  of  the  prisoners  is  prescribed.  A  comprehensive  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  also  provided  for  in  the 
regulations. 

As  bearing  upon  subjects  referred  to  at  the  meetings  held 
here,  I  will  translate  a  portion  of  two  articles  of  said  regu- 
lations. 

Article  181  prescribes  that  the  directors  and  other  officers 
having  the  immediate  charge  of  the  prisoners  must  carefully 
and  diligently  observe  and  study  the  character  and  tendencies 
of  said  prisoners,  so  as  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  effect 
that  their  punishment  and  modifications  thereof  may  produce 
on  them. 

And  Article  184  provides  that  all  the  officers  of  the  peni- 
tentiary must  make  the  prisoners  understand  that  their  con- 
finement is  the  direct  and  necessary  consequence  of  their 
criminal  acts,  and  thai  it  is  in  their  power  to  attenuate  and 
•  abbreviate  the  punishment  inflicted  through  their  good  conduct, 
and  to  aggravate  and  prolong  it  by  their  bad  conduct,  and 
that  upon  their  liberation  it  will  depend  on  them  whether 
they  shall  enjoy  freedom  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  or  shall 
forfeit  it  again. 

I  hope  that  the  mere  sketch  given  of  the  regulations  of 
our  new  penitentiary  may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  some  of 
you  gentlemen  to  make  a  fuller  investigation  and  study  of 
their  wise  provisions. 

Knowing  that  other  matters  of  importance  are  to  come 
up  before  this  meeting,  I  will  close  and  thank  you  for  the 
kind  attention  given  to  these  desultory  remarks,  and  in  the 
name  of  my  government  and  of  President  Diaz  I  desire  to 
express  their  best  wishes  for  the  successful  termination  of  the 
useful  labors  of  this  assembly,  hoping  that  the  important 
papers  here  read,  and  the  interesting  discussions  had  in  this 
beautiful  city,  may  not  only  be  of  benefit  to  the  management 
of  penal  institutions  in  this  great  and  enlightened  republic, 
but  that  they  may  also  be  of  like  service  in  my  country  and 
in  other  nations  of  both  continents. 
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The  president  thanked  Mr.  GODY  for  his  report. 

Mr.  BARROWS. — The  cordial  invitation  we  have  just 
received  to  Canada  and  this  encouraging  report  from  Mexico 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  association  is  entering  upon  an 
international  life.  I  hope  we  shall  do  more  and  more  to 
encourage  representatives  from  the  other  South  American 
states  until  by  and  by  we  may  have  a  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion in  the  City  of  Mexico  itself. 

A  paper  on  "The  Cost  of  Crime"  was  read  by  EUGENE 
SMITH,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City. 

THE   COST   OF   CRIME. 

The  latter  part  of  the  century  now  closing  has  been 
signalized  by  marked  advance  in  all  the  sciences ;  and,  among 
them,  the  science  of  Penology,  or  Prison  Science,  has  not 
lagged  in  the  rear.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
any  other  science  which  has  yielded  so  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  social  progress.  These  results,  at  least, 
it  has  achieved  :  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  by  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  and  methods,  scientifically  established  by 
actual  experiment,  the  volume  of  crime  can  be  materially 
diminished,  and  that  a  large  majority  of  all  convicts  can  be 
permanently  reclaimed  from  a  life  of  crime  through  the 
agencies  of  a  scientific  system  of  prison  discipline  and 
treatment. 

Unhappily,  the  knowledge  of  these  scientific  principles 
and  methods  and  of  their  results,  although  sufficiently  simple 
and  intelligible,  has  never  gained  any  general  dissemination. 
They  have  failed  to  excite  popular  interest,  and,  to  all  attempts 
to  elucidate  them  the  public  is  apt  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  There 
are  several  explanations  of  this  popular  indifference.  The 
mistaken  belief  that  the  subject  is  abstruse  and  beyond  easy 
comprehension  ;  incredulity  as  to  the  possibility  of  reforming 
criminals ;  aversion  to  the  criminal  as  an  enemy  of  mankind, 
beyond  the  pale  of  sympathy  ;  the  idea  that  repression  of  crime 
is  a  function  of  government  and  outside  the  scope  of  individual 
responsibility  ;  all  these  causes  contribute  to  lead  the  public 
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to  dismiss  the  whole  matter,  in  favor  of  other  matters  believed 
to  be  more  important.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that  Prison 
Reform,  like  all  other  reforms,  can  never  gain  success  and 
supplant  old  established  methods  and  abuses,  except  through 
popular  support  and  insistence. 

The  controlling  cause  of  the  popular  indifference,  beyond 
all  of  those  already  mentioned,  is  the  utter  failure  of  the  public 
to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  to  comprehend  how 
enormous  is  the  burden  and  how  terrific  the  danger  which 
oppresses  the  world.  -  To  compass  the  scope  of  this  subject  in 
terms  of  figures  is,  of  course,  impossible ;  but  the  effort  may 
be  useful  to  try  estimate  the  pecuniary  weight  of  the  burden 
borne  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  crime. 
The  financial  stress  and  struggle  of  modern  life  are  extreme, 
«ven  under  the  most  favoring  conditions  ;  to  relieve  this 
pressure  is  a  constant  aim  of  philanthropy,  and  whatever 
increases  the  burden  is  an  evil,  appealing  for  relief  to  all 
practical  minds. 

First,  then,  what  share  of  public  taxation  is  properly 
chargeable  to  crime?  This  question  is  generally  answered  in 
a  most  summary  fashion.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisons, 
the  police  and  the  criminal  courts,  is  taken  to  be  the  measure 
of  crime-taxation.  No  greater  mistake  than  this  can  be  made 
in  economics.  Besides  these  charges,  due  to  crime  exclusively, 
there  is  hardly  any  item  of  public  expenditure  that  is  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  enlarged  by  reason  of  the  existence  of 
crime  or  that  would  not  be  diminished  if  crime  could  be 
exterminated.  The  cost  of  crime  is  an  element  pervading  the 
whole  budget  of  taxation  and  entering  as  a  component  part 
into  nearly  every  department  of  it.  These  composite  items 
must  be  analyzed,  and  the  share  of  each  attributable  to  crime 
is  as  surely  a  part  of  the  cost  of  crime  as  are  the  expenses  of 
jails  and  penitentiaries. 

The  question,  therefore,  what  share  of  public  taxation  is 
properly  chargable  to  crime,  involves  a  very  wide  and  compli- 
cated problem.  It  is  useless  to  hope  to  arrive  at  an  exact 
answer  to  the  question ;  no  actual,  or  even  possible  statistics 
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can  yield  an  accurate  solution.  All  the  statistics  we  possess 
are  made  up  by  the  grouping  of  kindred  items,  assembled 
without  reference,  for  the  most  part,  to  any  relation  they  may 
bear  to  crime.  Still,  it  is  possible  by  the  analysis  of  these 
groups  to  reach  an  approximate  conclusion,  so  far  correct  that 
we  may  confidently  assert  it  to  be  within,  and  surely  not 
beyond,  the  truth. 

A  close  examination  of  the  statistics  of  taxation  must 
impress  the  student  with  the  conviction  that  crime  is  an  ever- 
present  factor.  For  instance,  "legislative  expenses"  may  be 
massed  under  a  single  heading  in  statistical  tables.  A  large 
part  of  the  time  and  labor  of  a  legislature  is  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  penal  statutes,  to  the  erection  and  regulation  of 
penal  institutions,  to  appropriations  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  prisons.  But,  aside  from  these  instances, 
which  are  related  to  crime  exclusively,  the  existence  of  crime 
is  an  element  which  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  which 
moulds  and  modifies  the  greater  part  of  legislative  action. 
Many  laws  must  provide  a  system  of  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
or  be  otherwise  safe-guarded  against  their  violation ;  and 
nearly  every  law  affecting  individual  rights  and  duties  has  to 
be  skillfully  elaborated,  so  that  it  shall  not  ensnare  the  innocent, 
and  yet  shall  catch  the  wilful  offender.  In  the  same  manner,, 
the  executive  department  of  government,  charged  with 
enforcing  the  laws,  is  brought  into  almost  continuous  contact 
with  crime.  The  detection  and  punishment  and  prevention 
of  crime  and  the  investigation  of  applications  for  pardon  of 
crime,  are  among  the  most  wearying  and  distressing  burdens 
of  the  executive  function.  The  expenses  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  are  massed  together,  each  forming 
statistical  items.  It  is  certain  that,  in  any  possible  analysis  of 
these  items,  a  very  large  fraction  of  each  must  be  charged 
against  crime,  and  forms  a  distinct  element  in  the  cost  of 
crime. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  expenses  of  the  judicial 
department  of  government.  There  are  courts  having  an 
exclusively  criminal  jurisdiction,  others  exclusively  civil  and 
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others  both  civil  and  criminal.  But,  in  many  cases,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  all  these  courts  is  massed  together  under  a 
single  statistical  item.  The  civil  doubtless  exceeds  in  volume 
the  criminal  business  of  the  courts ;  but  the  criminal  business 
makes  vastly  greater  drafts  upon  the  public  treasury.  In  civil 
cases,  all  the  charges  of  counsel,  all  the  fees  of  witnesses  and 
of  jurors,  are  borne  by  the  individual  litigants ;  but,  in  crim- 
inal cases,  all  these  charges  and  fees,  often  including  the 
counsel  fees  of  the  prisoner's  attorney  as  well,  are  defrayed  by 
the  people.  Criminal  prosecutions  thus  often  involve  enor- 
mous outlays.  The  cost  to  the  public  of  the  recent  trial  in 
in  New  York  City  of  Molineux,  on  indictment  for  poisoning, 
is  said  alone  to  have  amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  with  indefinite  charges  yet  to  come  upon  appeal. 
Where  the  judicial  expense  of  a  city,  county  or  state  are 
aggregated  in  a  single  item,  it  would  seem  that  at  least  one- 
half  the  total  sum  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  crime. 

Consider,  next,  the  military  expenses  of  the  state.  It  is 
manifestly  necessary  that  every  state  should  maintain  a  militia 
for  political  reasons.  So  long  as  the  possibility  of  war  and  inva- 
sion exists,  the  state  must  be  fore-armed ;  the  martial  spirit 
and  familiarity  with  military  tactics  cannot  yet,  with  safety, 
become  extinct  among  a  free  people.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  more  immediate  and  pressing  demand  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  National  Guard  is  found  in  its  necessity  as  a 
standing  menace  against  crime.  The  only  actual  service  that 
the  military  forces  of  the  state  are  called  upon  to  render,  in 
time  of  peace,  is  in  the  suppression  of  riotous  insurrections 
and  outbreaks  of  crime.  Without  this  military  curb  there 
would  be  no  adequate  security  against. crime  gaining  the  upper 
hand  in  any  community.  This  reason  alone  would  necessitate 
the  support  of  the  whole  military  establishment  of  the  state 
and,  at  the  lowest  just  estimate,  one-half  of  the  expense  of 
that  support  must  be  charged  as  an  expense  caused  by  crime. 
The  same  considerations  applied,  in  a  less  marked  degree,  to 
the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  before  the  late  Spanish 
war.  The  army  had  some  service  on  the  frontiers  and  in 
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Indian  warfare,  but  it  always  has  performed,  and  always  will 
perform,  an  indispensable  function  in  repressing  and  intim- 
idating the  violaters  of  law.  The  safety  of  the  people  against 
tumults  of  crime  can  only  be  insured  by  having  in  reserve  a 
military  force  powerful  enough  to  subdue  any  possible  crim- 
inal comb'r.iiib  i 

The  American  people  expend  for  charities  an  annual  sum, 
vast  in  its  total.  According  to  the  last  census  (that  of  1890), 
the  inmates  of  altnshouses,  asylums  and  benevolent  institutions, 
numbered  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  of  these  nearly  60,000 
were  supported  by  private  charity,  the  rest  by  public  taxation 
at  an  expense  of  forty  million  dollars.  The  objects  of  charity 
are  not  necessarily  criminal,  but  nevertheless  it  is  crime,  more 
than  all  other  causes  combined,  that  has  operated  to  crowd 
these  public  institutions.  Whenever  a  man  or  a  woman  is 
convicted  of  crime  and  sent  to  prison,  a  family  is  apt  to  be 
broken  up  and  scattered  ;  the  children  and  every  one  dependent 
on  the  prisoner  are  thrown  upon  the  public  for  support.  The 
family  to  which  the  prisoner  belongs  may  not  be  the  only 
sufferer.  If  the  crime  brings  upon  its  victim  death  or  physical 
or  financial  wreck,  his  family,  too,  may  be  scattered  and  cast 
upon  the  charities  of  the  public.  There  is  a  still  more  close 
and  radical  connection  between  crime  and  public  institutions 
of  charity.  A  strong  family  likeness  exists  between  the  adults 
of  the  dependent  and  defective  classes  and  the  criminal  class ; 
it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
the%  criminal  and  the  non-criminal  in  these  classes.  They 
have  features  in  common.  Wherever  improvidence  and 
recklessness,  a  lack  of  self-control  and  of  self-respect,  the 
preferment  of  present  gratification  over  future  reward  and  a  dull 
moral  sense  are  the  dominant  characteristics  of  an  individual, 
he  is  likely  to  turn  out  a  pauper,  an  imbecile,  a  lunatic  or  a 
criminal,  and  his  environment  or  heredity  will  probably  deter- 
mine in  which  group  he  is  classed.  Computing  the  effect  of 
these  direct  and  indirect  causes,  it  seems  a  moderate  estimate 
to  ascribe  to  crime  at  least  one-half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
public  charities. 
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The  general  considerations  advanced  thus  far  are  designed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  arriving  at  a  definite  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  crime-taxation.  Public  taxation  is  divided  territorially 
into  four  main  departments.  First,  there  is  federal  taxation  ; 
second,  there  is  state  taxation  ;  third,  there  is  county  taxation, 
and  fourth,  there  is  municipal,  including  city  and  town  taxa- 
tion. Federal  taxation  is  mainly  indirect,  and  the  state 
taxation  is  comparatively  light ;  of  both  these  we  possess 
tolerably  complete  and  accurate  statistics.  But  the  great  bulk 
of  taxation  which  is  really  felt  as  an  oppressive  and  sometimes 
overwhelming  burden  is  that  which  is  levied  by  the  county 
and  city  or  town.  And  of  county  and  municipal  taxation  in 
the  aggregate  we  have  absolutely  no  reliable  statistics.  Every 
large  city  publishes  separately  the  annual  report  of  its  finances, 
giving  an  account,  more  or  less  complete,  of  its  receipts  and 
expenditures ;  but  speaking  broadly  there  is  no  publication  of 
county  or  town  budgets.  The  attempt  was  made  in  the  last 
general  census  of  1890,  to  obtain  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
taxation  and  of  the  objects  of  public  expenditure  from  all  the 
counties,  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  result  approached  absolute  failure.  More 
than  ten  years  have  since  elapsed,  during  which  such  local 
taxation  has,  in  many  cases,  doubled  or  trebled  in  amount. 
For  these  reasons  the  census  of  1890  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  throw  very  much  light  upon  the  inquiry  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged. 

The  most  hopeful  method  of  procedure  seems  to  be  that 
of  analyzing  the  statistics  of  certain  cities  or  towns  where  the 
statistics  are  known  to  be  accurate  and  complete,  and  when 
definite  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  them,  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  same  conclusions  apply  to 
other  cities  and  towns  similarly  situated.  Thus  it  may  be 
possible  to  reason  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
part  to  the  whole.  I  have  selected  for  this  purpose  typical 
cities,  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  each  one  the 
central  point  of  a  large  section  of  the  country  of  which  it  is 
fairly  representative,  such  as  the  cities  of  New  York,  Cleveland, 
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Chicago,    St.   Louis,   San    Francisco,  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Savannah  and  New  Orleans. 

The  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  year  1899  has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  county 
expenditures  as  well  as  those  that  are  strictly  municipal.  In 
the  tables  that  follow,  the  expenses  of  both  city  and  county 
are  included.  The  outlays  for  the  year  1899  that  may  be 
charged  wholly  to  the  account  of  crime  are  the  following : 

Department  of  Correction $      716,466 

District  Attorney 348,473 

Police 11,263,875 

Court  of  Special  Sessions 124,837 

Special  Commissioner  of  Jurors 30,266 

City  Magistrates'  Courts      326,423 

Court  of  General  Sessions 178,464 

112,988,804 

There  are  many  other  items  of  which  a  part  only  is  due 
to  the  existence  of  crime.  How  these  items  ought  to  be 
divided  is  purely  a  matter  of  estimate,  to  be  based  on  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  general  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  each  item.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  computing 
the  exact  fraction  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  sheriff's  office, 
for  instance,  that  ought  to  be  charged  to  crime  ;  opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  size  of  that  fraction.  But  it  is  certain  that  a 
large  part  of  these  expenses  enter  into  the  public  cost  of  crime ; 
and  they  form  just  as  real  a  factor  in  any  adequate  computation 
of  the  cost  of  crime  as  the  expenses  of  the  district  attorney's 
office  or  of  the  criminal  courts.  In  the  table  which  follows 
some  of  these  composite  items,  which  are  partly  civil  and 
partly  criminal,  are  indicated,  together  with  the  fractional  part 
of  each  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  is  properly 
chargeable  to  the  account  of  crime  : 

DIVISIBLE  ITEMS.  Percentage  Amount  of  the 

due  to  Crime.  Percentage. 

Sheriffs  Office 50  $     122, 648 

County  Clerk's  Office 20  20, 629 

Department  of  Finance  (crime  ought  to  be 
charged  with  the  cost  of  collecting  its  share 
of  the  taxes  j 20  147,947 
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Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessors    ....  20  $      73, 508 

Commissioners,  of  Accounts 20  29, 279 

Law  Department 10  40,  391 

Department  of  Public  Buildings,  Lighting  and 

Supplies      50  1, 320, 532 

Department  of  Charities  and  Charitable  insti- 
tutions   50  1,  833,  702 

Department  of  Health(  which  includes  regula- 
tion of  Courthouses,Prisons,Almshouses,etc.  )20  219, 099 

Fire  Department  (incendiarism) 20  867,138 

Department  of  Buildings(  instituted  mainly  to 

prevent  and  punish  violations  of  the  law).  .  50  254,  433 

Coroners 50  78,  581 

Commissioners  of  Jurors 10  6,  961 

National  Guard 50  88, 453 

Rents 50  126,950 

Supreme  Court 10  84, 444 

County  Courts 50  53, 044 

City  Debt— principal  and  Interest 10  2,261,611 

Miscellaneous 159,909 

$7, 789,  259 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  within  the  present  limits,  to 
discuss  the  foregoing  items  in  detail.  Two  remarks  only  may 
be  made :  first,  that  the  public  buildings  of  New  York  consist 
mainly  (outside  of  school  houses)  of  court  houses,  police  station 
houses,  fire  engine  houses,  almhouses,  hospitals  and  prisons, 
all  of  which  have  a  connection,  more  or  less  close,  with  crime ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  city  debt  represents,  in  part,  the  cost  of 
these  buildings  and  of  the  land  on  which  they  stand. 

The  summation  of  the  two  foregoing  tables  shows  the 
cost  of  crime  in  the  City  of  New  York,  paid  from  city  and 
county  taxation,  to  be  over  $20,000,000,  out  of  a  total  list  of 
$90,000,000.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  rate  of  taxation 
prevailing  in  New  York  City  is  much  higher,  relatively  to  the 
size  of  the  population  than  the  average  rate  throughout  the 
United  States.  Still,  the  ruling  powers  in  New  York  City  are 
not  supposed  to  be  animated  by  any  extraordinary  hostility  to 
crime  ;  if  there  is  any  direction  in  which  the  Tammany  rulers 
could  be  expected  to  practice  economy,  it  would  surely  be  in 
expenditures  for  repressing  and  punishing  crime. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  fiscal  reports  of  the  other 
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cities  named  above,  and  have  analyzed  them  upon  the  same 
principles  applied  to  the  budget  of  New  York.  It  would  be 
tedious  and  would  far  transcend  present  limits  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  analysis.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  the  general 
results.  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  crime 
taxation  in  each  of  these  cities,  and  then  dividing  this  am  unt 
by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  to  arrive  at  the  per  capita 
amount  of  such  taxation  in  each  case.  The  cost  of  crime 
included  in  taxation,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  gives  an 
average  charge  of  $6  for  each  individual  in  its  population  ; 
in  San  Francisco  about  $5  ;  in  the  other  cities  named  the  per 
capita  rate  runs,  with  slight  variation,  from  $3  to  $3.50.  The 
striking  excess  of  the  rate  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
above  that  of  the  other  cities  is  explained  in  part  by  one  very 
important  fact,  the  rate  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
includes  county  taxation,  while  the  rate  in  the  other  cities 
does  not.  From  such  light  as  can  be  gained  from  the  reports 
of  those  two  cities  and  from  other  sources,  it  would  appear 
that  about  $i  should  be  added  to  the  prevailing  per  capita  rate 
of  $3  to  $3.50,  in  order  to  include  county  taxation.  This 
makes  the  total  amount  of  both  city  and  county  taxation 
caused  by  crime,  paid  by  the  dwellers  in  cities,  average  from 
$4  to  $4.50  for  each  inhabitant ;  but  to  cover  variations  and 
to  make  the  final  result  a  conservative  one,  I  should  prefer  to 
reduce  the  estimate  as  low  as  $3.50  per  capita. 

This  computation  applies  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities. 
What  rule  of  measurement  can  be  applied  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  country  ?  Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  baffling 
dearth,  indeed  a  total  absence,  of  statistics  and  are  forced  to 
rely  upon  deductions  from  known  facts.  The  first  indispen- 
sable need  of  every  community,  however  small,  is  the  erection 
of  bulwarks  against  crime  ;  this  is  the  fundamental  condition 
not  of  prosperity  only  but  of  existence.  When  a  new  town  is 
started,  what  are  its  first  requisites  ?  It  must  have  a  building 
where  town  meetings  can  be  held,  where  a  court  can  sit  and 
where  arrested  offenders  against  law  and  order  can  be  tempo- 
rarily confined  ;  it  must  have  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  some 
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kind  of  a  constabulary.  So  much  civilization  demands  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  political  life.  And  so  it  is  that  in  every 
separate  county,  town  and  village,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Union,  public  offices  aud  institutions  are 
established,  and  maintained  by  taxation,  for  the  detection, 
arrest,  trial  and  punishment  of  criminals.  Whatever  other 
public  enterprise  is  neglected  or  postponed,  these  instru- 
mentalities must  be  sustained  and  kept  effective.  In  a  small 
and  poor  community,  taxation  may  hardly  extend  beyond  this 
primal  necessity  of  protection  against  crime ;  as  the  community 
grows  larger  and  richer,  its  scale  of  expenditures  will  widen 
and  extend  to  the  conveniences  and  ornaments  of  life.  It  is 
evident  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  numberless  jails  and 
constabularies  and  criminal  courts,  however  crude  they  may 
be,  cannot  but  be,  in  the  summation,  a  vast  amount.  And  the 
fact  that  they  are  separate  and  scattered  establishments  is  not 
favorable  to  economy  of  administration.  The  support  of 
independent  means  of  public  protection  against  crime  in  each 
of  twenty  rural  towns  having  each  a  population  of  one  thousand 
souls  can  hardly  cost  less,  in  the  aggregate,  than  it  would  cost 
if  the  same  population  were  concentrated  in  a  single  city  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the 
diffusion  of  population  over  an  open  country  may  sometimes 
increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the  burden  of  taxation  charge- 
able against  crime  ?  May  not  the  economy  of  consolidation 
make  the  per  capita  rate  of  crime-taxation  in  the  cities  no 
heavier  than  it  is  in  the  country  ? 

This  may  be  true  in  some  rural  sections  containing  com- 
pact and  highly  organized  communities ;  but  taking  the  whole 
country  into  consideration,  there  are  important  facts  pointing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  volume  of  crime  in  the  city  is 
vastly  greater  than  in  the  country  ;  detection  and  arrest  are 
more  difficult  and  more  expensive  in  the  city  ;  all  the  appli- 
ances and  agencies  for  the  treatment  of  crime  are  of  a  far 
higher  order  and  more  costly  in  the  city.  And  when  we 
consider  the  vast  stretch  of  the  country  with  extensive  regions 
containing  a  sparse  population  which  is  able  to  bear  only  the 
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lightest  burden  of  taxation  and  where  the  means  of  public 
defense  against  crime  are  of  the  very  crudest  character,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  average  rate  of  taxation  must  be, 
perforce,  greatly  lower  in  rural  than  in  urban  localities.  If  the 
rate  of  crime-taxation  in  cities  is  fixed  at  $3.50  per  capita,  I 
think  by  comparison  the  rate  in  the  open  country  can  be  safely 
set  not  higher  than  $1.00  per  inhabitant. 

Accepting  these  rates  then  for  city  and  country  taxation 
respectively,  it  only  remains  to  determine  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  to  complete 
the  solution  of  our  proposed  problem.  In  1890  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  numbered  sixty-two  millions. 
At  the  ratio  of  increase  which  has  obtained  in  past  years,  the 
present  population  is  seventy-five  millions.  In  1890  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  people  were  dwellers  in  cities  of  over  eight 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  movement  toward  concentration 
in  cities  has  ever  since  gone  on  in  a  growing  ratio,  besides 
that  the  percentage  of  1890  did  not  include  cities  of  less  than 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  at  the 
present  time  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  comprise  40  per 
cent,  of  the  population  or  thirty  million  souls. 

We  thus  reach  at  last  the  final  computation  of  the  annual 
cost  of  crime-taxation  in  the  United  States  in  the  following 
summary : 

City  and  County  Taxation  chargeable  to  crime,  30,000,000 

inhabitants  of  cities  at  per  capita  rate  of  $3.50  .    .    .    .  $105,000,000 
Town  and  County  Taxation  chargeable  to  crime,  45,000,000 

inhabitants  of  the  open  country  at  per  capita  rate  of  $1.00     45,000,000 
Federal  and  State  Taxation  chargeable  to  crime,  not  less  than      50,000,000 

Total $200,000,000 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  portentous  significance  of  this 
conclusion.  It  makes  crime  by  far  the  largest  factor  with  which 
political  economy  has  to  deal.  It  greatly  exceeds  in  amount 
every  other  object  of  public  expenditure,  except  only  that  of 
our  military  establishment  in  time  of  war.  The  item  that 
most  nearly  approaches  it  is  the  cost  of  public  education,  the 
expenditures  for  which  throughout  the  whole  United  States 
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amounted,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  to  $139,000,000. 

But  vast  and  oppressive  as  is  this  burden  of  taxation,  it 
represents  an  outlay  in  prevention  only  of  crime.  It  is  like 
the  expense  of  a  fire  department.  The  city  of  New  York 
spends  over  $4,000,000  a  year  in  maintaining  its  fire  depart- 
ment, but  this  sum  is  no  measure  of  the  damages  caused  by 
the  ravages  of  fire.  So,  though  the  people  of  the  United 
States  pay  $200,000,000  a  year  in  taxation  simply  to  hold 
crime  in  check,  this  sum  holds  absolutely  no  relation  to  the 
loss  and  spoliation  inflicted  upon  the  people  by  acts  of  crime. 
We  have  thus  far  only  approached  the  question,  what  does 
crime  cost?  .Every  criminal  act  imports  damage  to  its  victim. 
We  have  yet  to  assess  these  direct  damages  which  are  the 
immediate  and  necessary  results  of  criminal  wrong  doing, 
before  we  can  form  any  proximate  estimate  of  the  actual  cost 
of  crime. 

In  this  new  field  of  inquiry,  even  more  than  in  our  first 
inquiry  regarding  taxation,  statistics  can  yield  only  indirect 
and  incidental  aid.  No  possible  statistics  can  itemize  all  the 
losses  sustained  through  acts  of  forgery  or  arson  or  theft,  and 
any  attempt  to  compute  those  losses  directly  must  be  frag- 
mentary and  conjectural.  Possibly  more  satisfactory  results 
can  be  obtained  by  a  process  of  indirection.  What  is  the 
business  of  crime  worth  and  what  income  does  it  bring  to 
the  criminal? 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  this 
association  seventeen  years  ago  at  its  first  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Saratoga,  there  appears  the  following  statement : 

"  Some  years  ago  a  committee,  comprising  such  eminent 
men  as  Ex-Governor  Hoffman,  Judges  Allen  and  Folger,  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals ;  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  and  Professor 
Theodore  W.  Wright,  made  a  report  to  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"From  statistics  based  on  a  broad  induction,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  persons  who  follow  crime  as  a  business,  realize 
from  their  spoliations  on  the  community  $1,600  each  per 
annum.  But  this  does  not  represent  half  the  loss  thus 
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sustained,  since  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  receivers  or 
purchasers  of  stolen  goods  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits." 

A  similar  estimate  was  made  several  years  since  by 
Recorder  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  England,  and  the  result  he 
arrived  at  was  very  nearly  identical  with  that  announced  by 
the  committee  of  the  Prison  Association. 

These  estimates,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  no 
direct  statistical  foundation ;  they  have  authority  and  are 
entitled  to  weight  only  as  the  carefully-formed  opinions  of 
eminent  and  able  men  who  had  profoundly  studied  the  problems 
of  crime.  Does  the  estimate  of  $1,600  a  year  seem  a  reasonable 
one?  Consider  the  elements  in  the  case.  The  personal 
expenses  of  an  habitual  criminal  cannot  but  be  heavy ;  he 
practices  no  economies,  thinks  lightly  of  money  and  is  lavish 
in  spending  it,  generally  a  gambler  and  always  reckless  and 
improvident,  unaccustomed  to  restraint  and  living  for  self 
indulgence,  he  squanders  whatever  he  gets,  and  forthwith 
replenishes  his  purse  by  new  ventures.  His  resources  are 
limited  only  by  his  activity  and  skill  in  escaping  detection. 
The  most  dangerous  criminals  are  impelled  not  only  by  their 
tastes,  but  by  the  necessities  of  their  business,  to  sustain  an 
outward  appearance  of  respectability  and  even  opulence. 
They  dress  well,  live  luxuriously,  are  often  compelled  to  have 
two  or  more  places  of  residence  and  to  employ  accomplices, 
the  tools  of  their  trade  are  costly,  and  many  of  them  are 
married  and  have  families  dependent  upon  them.  All  these 
things  mean  a  free  expenditure  of  money  and  demand  a 
generous  income.  There  are  frequent  criminal  adventures 
which  appall  the  community  by  their  magnitude  and  audacity ; 
enterprise  in  "green  goods,"  in  swindling,  in  counterfeiting, 
in  forgery,  which  involve  thousands,  and  even  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  at  a  sweep,  and  go  to  swell  the  general 
average.  To  most  habitual  criminals  I  believe  that  an  income 
of  $1,600  a  year  would  seem  niggardly  and  an  insult  to  their 
earning  capacity.  In  my  own  judgment,  it  is  far  below  the 
demands  of  the  present  time,  even  as  an  average  income  of 
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crime.     But  it  has  the  merit  of  being  at  least  incontestably 
conservative. 

Taking  this  average  income  as  a  basis  of  computation,  how 
many  habitual  criminals  are  there  in  the  United  States? 
Their  census  has  never  been  taken.  It  is  probable  that  a  free 
invitation  issued  by  the  government  to  all  habitual  criminals 
to  enroll  themselvss  as  such  would  not  meet  with  a  hearty 
response ;  and  such  compulsory  registration  as  has  been 
effected  by  "  rogue's  galleries "  and  otherwise  affords  meagre 
data.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  is  not  far  from  one  hundred  thousand ; 
of  this  total,  instinctive  and  habitual  criminals  are  estimated 
by  the  best  authorities  to  compose  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 
The  ratio  of  felons  to  misdemeanants  throws  no  light  on  the 
question,  as  the  habitual  criminal  figures  in  both  classes.  In 
the  eye  of  the  law,  a  felony  is  a  graver  offense  than  a  misde- 
meanor. Many  misdemeanants  are  more  incorrigible  than 
some  felons.  The  man  committed  for  the  misdemeanor  of 
petty  larceny  is  more  likely  to  be  an  habitual  criminal  than 
one  guilty  of  felonious  assault.  The  misdeameanor  of  drunken- 
ness and  disorderly  conduct  is  the  one  that  figures  most  largely 
in  all  records  of  crime.  The  public  is  apt  to  regard  this 
offense  with  indulgence  as  having  no  particular  criminal 
significance.  It  is  true  that  there  are  cases  where  good- 
natured  conviviality  and  exuberant  spirits  produce  intoxication, 
and  that  is  the  kind  with  which  the  general  public  is  most 
familiar  ;  but  these  cases  rarely  find  their  way  into  the  police 
courts.  The  drunkenness  that  crowds  the  court  calendars  is 
of  a  far  graver  sort.  Its  subjects  are  for  the  most  part  the 
dregs  of  the  criminal  class,  representing  crime  in  its  debased 
and  imbruted  form.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any 
offense  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  crime  that  more  probably 
indicates  the  habitual  criminal  than  this  supposedly  venial 
misdemeanor  of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  There  are 
many  other  misdemeanors  such  as  possessing  burglars'  tools, 
keeping  disorderly  houses,  the  possession  of  gambling  appaiatus, 
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etc.,  which  point  distinctly  to  those  who  make  a  business  of 
crime. 

But  the  prisoners  in  confinement  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  the  actual  criminals  in  the  United  States.  There  are  vastly 
more  criminals  at  large  than  there  are  in  prison  at  any  one 
time.  The  novice  in  crime,  the  occasional  criminal  and  the 
•criminal  of  passion  are  the  ones  most  liable  to  arrest  and  con- 
viction. The  experienced  criminal,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes 
wary  and  an  adept  in  the  art  of  eluding  detection.  Skill  in 
covering  tracks  and  erasing  clues  is  one  of  the  vital  conditions 
of  success  in  the  life  of  the  criminal ;  the  degree  to  which  this 
skill  is  cultivated  and  attained,  measures  the  extent  of  his 
activities  and  diminishes  the  probability  of  his  arrest.  The 
percentage,  therefore,  of  habitual  criminals  among  the  total 
number  of  criminals  at  large  is  much  greater  than  their  per- 
centage among  prisoners.  The  numerical  ratio  of  criminals 
out  of  prison  to  those  in  prison  has  been  variously  estimated ; 
some  authorities  have  asserted  that  there  are  ten  times,  others 
that  there  are  five  times,  as  many  criminals  at  large  as  there 
are  in  prison.  If  we  adopt  the  latter  and  more  conservative 
estimate,  it  will  give  the  total  number  of  criminals  at  large  in 
the  United  States  at  five  hundred  thousand ;  and,  of  these,  at 
least  one-half  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  must  be  taken 
to  be  habitual  criminals,  criminals  who  make  a  living  by 
crime. 

Mr.  Morrison,  in  his  work  on  crime,  puts  the  number  of 
habitual  criminals  in  England  and  Wales  at  60,000  in  the 
year  1890,  and  states  that  this  number  was  arrived  at  by 
estimates  made  by  the  police.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  relative  number  of  such  criminals  is  any  smaller  in 
this  country  than  in  England  and  Wales.  On  the  contrary, 
the  large  number  of  foreigners  in  the  United  States  and  the 
wider  extent  of  our  territory,  making  escape  more  easy  and 
detection  more  difficult,  render  it  probable  that  the  criminal 
class  is  relatively  more  numerous  here  than  in  England  and 
Wales.  Mr.  Morrison's  estimate  sets  the  number  of  habitual 
criminals  in  England  and  Wales  in  1890  at  60,000;  this  was 
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about  three  and  one-half  times  the  total  number  of  prisoners 
in  confinement  in  the  local  and  convict  prisons  of  England 
and  Wales  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Applying  the  same  ratio 
to  the  prisoners  in  confinement  in  this  country,  the  number  of 
habitual  criminals  now  in  the  United  States  would  be  three 
and  one-half  times  100,000,  or  350,000.  This  is  considerably 
above  the  figure  of  250,000,  we  have  previously  arrived  at,  and 
it  seems  quite  safe  to  adopt  the  smaller  figure  as  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  number  of  those  persons  now  at  large  in  the 
United  States,  who  make  their  living  by  the  practice  of  crime. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  criminals  at  $1,600  each, 
represent  an  aggregate  annual  income  of  $400,000,000.  Add 
to  this  the  yearly  taxation  caused  by  crime  of  $200,000,000, 
and  it  gives  the  enormous  total  of  $600,000,000.  This  vast 
sum  exceeding  the  value  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States,  exceeding  the  value  of  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  crime.  It  is,  all  of  it, 
sheer  spoliation,  without  any  compensating  consideration  or 
benefit,  a  terrifying  incubus  upon  the  industry  and  prosperity 
of  the  people.  There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  wonderful 
resources  and  vitality  of  American  enterprise  than  the  fact 
that  it  is  able  to  survive  and  endure  such  desperate  blood 
letting. 

I  have  called  this  a  part  of  the  cost  of  crime,  for  we  have 
not  even  yet  reached  the  final  whole.  Four  hundred  million 
dollars  represents  what  may  be  termed  the  net  profits  of  crime, 
but  it  is  not  a  measure  of  the  actual  loss  and  damage  caused 
by  crime.  Stolen  goods  can  be  converted  into  cash  only  at  a 
great  discount ;  the  amount  of  money  realized  by  the  thief  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  real  value  of  the  article  stolen.  Is  it 
more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds?  And  yet  the  real  value  is 
the  measure  of  the  loss.  No  note  has  yet  been  taken  of 
malicious  and  destructive  damage  done  by  crime,  which  brings 
no  or  very  slight  return  to  the  perpetrator.  According  to  the 
census  of  1890  there  were  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six 
prisoners  convicted  of  arson,  and  that  is  a  crime  which  most 
•easily  escapes  detection.  Who  can  tell  how  many  million 
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dollars'  worth  of  property  is  annually  destroyed  by  incendiary 
fires?  The  census  showed  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  homicides,  eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  assaults  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  cases  of  malicious 
mischief  and  trespass.  Who  can  estimate  the  money  value  of 
time,  life  and  labor  lost  and  the  amount  of  expense  entailed 
by  each  of  these  crimes  ?  Then  there  are  besides  whole  classes 
of  expenditures  for  objects  that  owe  their  existence  to  crime 
which  must  be  accounted  part  of  the  cost  of  crime.  Such  are 
locks  and  bars  and  bolts,  and  iron  safes  and  safe  deposit  vaults 
and  burglar  alarms,  each  representing  great  industries  and 
involving  the  outlay  of  many  million  dollars.  And  beyond 
and  worst  of  all,  the  mental  suffering  and  agony,  the  ruined 
lives,  the  broken  homes  and  hearts,  the  desolation  and  yearning 
and  despair,  who  can  measure  the  cost  of  crime? 

We  have  reached  a  realm  where  figures  end.  The  problem 
is  too  vast ;  no  adequate  computation  of  what  crime  costs,  in 
terms  of  current  exchange,  can  ever  be  made  or  even  imagined. 
We  can  only  reason  from  meagre  data  that  are  partial  and 
fragmentary,  from  a  few  facts  that  are  tangible  and  definite, 
and  arrive  at  results  which  give  a  part  of  the  cost  of  crime. 
And  if  the  computation  which  is  presented  in  this  paper  seems 
to  be  largely  based  upon  conjectures  and  assumptions — if  the 
whole  estimate  may  appear  to  be  an  effort  to  make  bricks, 
without  straw — I  desire  in  conclusion  to  emphasize  one  fact. 
There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  or  conjecture  as  to  the  real  exist- 
ence of  every  one  of  the  elements  of  cost  that  have  entered 
into  the  computation.  The  widest  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  accuracy  of  those  figures  which  are  matters  of 
estimate;  the  valuation  attached  to  each  item  may  seem  too 
large  or  too  small,  and  the  final  summation  may  be  greatly 
increased  or  greatly  diminished  according  to  the  variations  of 
individual  judgment ;  but  the  reality  of  the  items  themselves 
as  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  crime  is  not  conjectural ; 
the  existence  of  these  factors  of  the  problem  is  incontrovertible. 
And,  whatever  may  be  esteemed  the  proper  size  of  each  item, 
the  final  aggregate  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  most  portentous. 
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magnitude.  A  recent  work  on  crime,  of  high  authority  and 
merit,  estimates  the  cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States  at 
$50,000,000,  and  states  that  one  authority  puts  it  as  high  as 
$60,000,000.  If  the  considerations  I  have  presented  shall  serve 
to  show  the  extreme  inadequacy  in  amount  of  all  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  crime  that  have  heretofore  appeared,  the  object  of 
this  paper  will  have  been  fulfilled. 

After  all,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  painful  feeling  that 
any  measurement  of  crime  by  monetary  standards  is  a  belittle- 
ing  of  the  subject.  The  social  and  moral  aspects  of  crime  so 
infinitely  transcend  its  financial  phases.  Crime  is  waging  a 
ceaseless  war  not  only  against  all  property  but  against  all  law, 
all  government,  against  civilization  itself.  All  that  we  hold 
dear  and  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  is  at  stake;  all  is 
dependent  upon  the  forces  that  keep  crime  under.  Nations  and 
civilizations  that  can  be  compared  with  those  of  the  modern 
world  have  flourished  in  the  past  and  have  become  extinct. 
In  every  instance,  their  downfall  has  been  wrought  by  a  single 
cause  and  always  the  same  cause ;  vice  and  crime  have  gained 
the  ascendency,  have  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  people,  emascu- 
lated their  energies,  overpowered  the  force  of  moral  resistance. 
There  is  no  need  to  search  the  pages  of  history.  We  hear 
much  to-day  about  decadent  nations,  once  numbered  among 
the  great  powers  of  the  world,  now  relaxing  and  slowly  dying 
from  a  paralysis  of  moral  corruption.  Crime  is  now  working 
with  the  same  fierce  activity  that  it  has  ever  shown  from  the 
beginning,  disintegrating  nations  and  subverting  civilizations. 
If  the  time  shall  ever  come  in  this  country  when  crime  shall 
break  down  the  barriers  that  oppose  it  and  gain  supremacy 
over  the  forces  that  hold  it  in  check,  then  the  United  States 
will  be  doomed  to  destruction  as  certain  and  as  utter  as  that 
which  overwhelmed  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  and  which  now 
threatens  Turkey  and  China.  There  is  one  differentiating  fact 
in  our  favor  and  in  it  lies  for  us  the  only  hope  for  the  future  ; 
it  is,  the  vitalizing  and  regenerative  energy  of  Christianity. 

MR.  H.  M.  BOIES,  Scranton,  Pa. — The  subject  of  the  cost 
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of  crime  needs  no  farther  illustration  than  what  is  given  in 
that  carefully  prepared  paper.  I  have  made  something  of  a 
studv  of  the  cost  of  crime,  but  I  had  never  reached  so  high  a 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  this  cost  as  has  been  given 
tonight,  and  I  believe  all  that  Mr.  Smith  has  said  is  true.  We 
have  failed  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  which 
this  association  has  had  under  consideration  all  these  years,  or 
rather  the  public  has  failed  to  comprehend  it.  One  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  our  meeting  can  confer  upon  the  people 
will  be  to  make  them  understand  how  great  and  important  the 
subject  is  which  we  are  studying,  and  how  serious  the 
conditions  which  we  are  trying  to  ameliorate. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  papers  read  this  morning. 
I  have  just  come  from  Massachusetts,  where  I  was  investigating 
a  branch  of  this  subject,  with  another  object  in  view,  and  I 
found  the  statistics  of  the  penal  institutions  of  Massachusetts 
were  the  only  ones  in  the  United  States  with  which  I  could 
become  acquainted  which  gave  the  parentage  of  the  inmates 
of  the  penal  institutions.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it  the 
figures  of  the  juvenile  reformatories  of  Massachusetts  gave  the 
parentage  of  all  the  inmates,  and  those  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage  were  85  per  cent. ;  in  the  jails  and  workhouses  75 
per  cent.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  American  institu- 
tions, our  treatment  of  crime,  our  social  institutions,  our 
education,  etc.,  have  so  regenerated  us — for  we  are  all  descended 
from  foreign  parentage — that  of  our  native  population  only  25 
per  cent,  belong  to  the  criminal  class  in  institutions.  The 
foreigners  who  have  come  to  us  give  us  the  excessive  burden 
of  criminality  which  the  state  and  the  public  have  to  bear. 
The  reason  that  we  have  so  many  foreigners  is  largely  the 
desire  of  steamship  companies  for  passage  money,  and  the 
desire  of  other  countries  to  rid  themselves  of  dependents, 
defectives  and  criminals,  and  they  aid  in  emigration.  So  we 
have  the  refuse  of  the  older  civilizations,  which  we  have  to 
regenerate.  The  remedy  which  I  wish  could  be  appreciated 
by  the  several  states  and  get  Congress  to  apply  is  this :  That 
the  immigration  laws  should  be  so  amended  that  every  immi- 
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grant  who  comes  should  bring  a  card  of  identification,  by  the 
Bertillon  system,  which  should  be  certified  to  by  a  magistrate 
of  the  place  from  which  he  comes.  A  duplicate  of  that  card 
should  be  sent  to  a  central  office  in  Washington,  and  any 
immigrant  who  should  become  a  public  charge  within  five 
years,  a  pauper  or  a  criminal,  should  be  sent  back  to  the  place 
from  which  he  came.  The  anarchists  and  others  who  flock  to 
this  country,  such  as  the  man  who  assassinated  King  Humbert, 
would  then  be  known,  whence  they  came  and  where  they 
ought  to  go. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Warden  GARVIN  r 

That  the  National  Prison  Association  heartily  endorses 
the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  ;  that  in  the  opinion 
of  this  body  no  other  penal  system  yet  devised  supplies  to  the 
offender  so  many  motives  and  opportunities  for  reformation, 
erects  so  many  barriers  against  crime,  as  an  occupation,  and 
affords  society  so  effective  protection  against  the  incursions  of 
the  habitual  criminal ;  and  that  this  association  earnestly 
recommends  that  the  various  states  incorporate  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  into  their  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  and  discussed. 

General  BRINKERHOFF  said  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee. 

President  WRIGHT  said  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
association  to  tell  legislatures  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  BIDDLE  said  that  he  could  never  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion. He  thought  the  indeterminate  sentence  might  be 
admirable  in  reformatories  but  he  doubted  whether  it  was 
desirable  in  penitentiaries  ;  the  difficulties  in  enforcing  it  there 
would  be  insurmountable.  It  was  a  well  known  axiom  that 
the  more  hardened  the  criminal  the  better  the  prisoner,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  would 
send  back  into  the  world  the  confirmed  criminal  in  the  shortest 
possible  space.  He  would,  therefore,  think  seriously  before  he 
asked  legislatures  to  adopt  a  new  and  unknown  system. 

Mr.  BARROWS  asked  whether  they  were  not  departing 
from  their  usual  custom  in  adopting  such  a  resolution.  He 
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was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  when 
coupled  with  the  reformatory  system  ;  it  was  not  of  much 
value  without  it.  He  asked  if  the  question  could  not  be 
divided  so  that  the  vote  might  be  on  the  principle  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence. 

Judge  FoLLETT  said  that  the  association  had  voted  in 
favor  of  that  principle  before,  but  he  hoped  the  motion  as 
offered  would  be  ruled  out  of  order. 

General  BRINKERHOFF  moved  that  the  resolution  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
and  that  committee  should  act  on  all  resolutions  that  should 
be  presented. 

Mr.  WARREN  J.  BAILEY  thought  the  resolution  ought  to 
be  acted  on  at  once. 

General  BRINKERHOFF'S  motion  was  adopted,  and  the 
committee  was  appointed :  General  Brinkerhoff,  Dr.  Hender- 
son and  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  secretary  presented  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  B.  NEIL,  of 
Tennessee,  and  asked  leave  to  print.  Voted. 

ADDRESS    OF    DR.    J.    B.    NEIL,     PHYSICIAN    TENNESSEE    STATE 

PRISON. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  objects  of 
this  association  are  amelioration  of  the  ills  of  prison  life,  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners  and  the  betterment  of  civilization 
as  far  as  it  can  be  effected  through  these  means.  Humanity 
and  Christianity  alike  demand  that  we  make  this  our  study, 
and  we  are  convened  to  both  teach  and  learn  upon  those 
subjects. 

As  a  prison  physician  I  desire  to  state  before  this  honor- 
able body  some  of  my  convictions  which  have  been  reached 
both  by  observation  and  experience.  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
official  connected  with  our  state  or  national  prisons  upon 
whom  rests  more  responsibility  as  regards  the  well  being  of 
convicts,  than  the  physician.  With  him  rests  the  decision 
whether  a  man  is  able  to  work  who  claims  he  is  unable.  With 
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him  is  the  choice  of  the  kind  of  work  best  suited  to  his  health 
and  constitution.  Imagine  you  have  before  you  one  hundred 
at  sick  call.  Each  one  wishes  to  be  excused  from  work  ;  some 
are  sick  indred ;  some  are  a  little  unwell  and  many  feign 
sickness  to  avoid  work.  All  this  requires  discrimination  of 
character  and  the  strictest  integrity  upon  the  part  of  the  phy- 
sician to  give  each  his  portion  in  due  season  which  may  be 
a  reprimand  as  often  as  a  dose  of  medicine. 

In  cases  where  there  is  a  doubt  of  a  true  diagnosis,  a 
conscientious  physician  will  give  the  applicant  the  benefit  of 
that  doubt  and  prescribe  a  respite  from  labor  or  light  task,  and 
await  developments. 

Those  who  are  sick  should  be  provided  with  the  best 
medical  attention  and  the  most  careful  nursing.  All  this  calls 
for  a  clean,  well-ventilated  hospital.  With  commodious  apart- 
ments that  the  sick  be  not  huddled  together,  and  where  every 
precaution  can  be  used  to  prevent  infections.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  long  strides  in  this  direction  have  already  been 
made.  As  illustrative  of  improvement  in  this  direction,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  careful  attention  these  matters  have 
received  in  the  Tennessee  State  Prison  which  we  are  vain 
enough  to  believe  is  an  up-to-date  institution  of  its  kind. 

In  the  main  prison  at  Nashville,  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty  prisoners  are  confined.  Among  those  at  present  are 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Federal  prisoners  who 
have  been  placed  there  by  the  United  States  because  of  safety 
and  accommodations  this  prison  affords.  Our  hospital  wards 
are  very  commodious,  yet  are  frequently  without  an  occupant. 
The  white  are  on  separate  floors  from  the  negroes.  These 
wards  are  daily  swept  and  cleaned,  being  scoured  thoroughly 
three  times  per  week.  The  beds  are  spring  cots  upon  which 
are  placed  comfortable  mattresses.  The  bedding  is  kept  all 
clean  and  nice  at  which  any  good  housekeeper  would  smile. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  carefully  screened  so  as  to  exclude 
the  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

In  the  matter  of  nurses,  care  is  used  to  select  from  the 
convicts  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work  which 
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is  regarded  by  them  as  a  post  of  honor.  At  this  point  there 
is  need  of  the  knowledge  of  the  characier  of  the  nurse  upon 
whom  so  much  responsibility  is  placed.  These  are  clad  in  a 
stripe  which  marks  them  as  attendants  upon  the  sick.  That 
they  may,  in  body  be  able  to  perform  their  tasks,  these  nurses 
are  provided  with  qu.et  apartments  in  which  the  day  force  can 
sleep  at  night  and  the  night  force  in  the  day. 

A  change  of  labor  is  often  essential  to  the  health  of  body 
and  mind.  It  is  said  that  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life."  In 
prison  it  is  often  the  life  itself.  Frequently  it  is  the  very 
thing  needed  to  give  relief  to  the  entire  system.  A  man  in 
perfect  health,  to  be  kept  at  one  task  without  intermission,  for 
many  weary  months  or  years,  must  sooner  or  later  be  impaired 
in  health,  if  not  entirely  prostrated.  A  hosiery  turning  out  seven 
thousand  dozen  pairs  per  day,  a  chair  factory,  shoe  factory 
requiring  the  labor  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  hands  and 
turning  out  fifteen  hundred  pairs  per  day,  a  harness  factory,  an 
iron  foundry,  running  ninety  hands,  a  brick  yard  requiring  the 
labor  of  ninety  hands,  three  thousand  two  hundred  acres  of 
rich  farming  lands  which  yielded  fourteen  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat,  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  six  thousand  bushels 
of  potatoes,  twenty-five  acres  of  cabbage,  one  hundred  acres  in 
garden  products,  sorghum  syrup  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
gallons,  a  dairy  of  ninety  cows,  and  many  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention,  afford  jobs  in  endless  variety  to  meet 
every  class  of  labor. 

To  properly  conduct  all  these  requires  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  officials,  including  warden,  physician,  commissioners, 
captains  and  guards. 

In  speaking  of  the  need  of  co-operation  of  prison  officials, 
I  may  add  that  this  is  necessary,  particularly  between  the 
physician  and  chaplain. 

The  chaplain  is  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  inmates.  His 
work  is  to  minister  words  of  cheer  and  comfort  to  those  who 
are  cast  down,  to  assist  those  earnestly  desiring  to  live  better 
lives,  and  to  receive  those  who  are  losing  their  grasp  on  the 
anchor  of  hope.  When  a  convict  is  sick  or  convelescing,  this 
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presents  a  favorable  time  for  his  work.  The  physician  should 
welcome  his  visits  to  the  sick  and  give  him  all  the  aid  he  can. 
I  am  not  so  much  in  favor  of  ,sympathy  as  a  means  of  reform, 
as  I  am  in  favor  of  a  plain,  practical,  common  sense  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  convict.  The  chaplain  should  be  candid, 
firm  and  infinitely  kind,  rather  than  gushing  with  sobs  and 
tears  for  his  unfortunate  fellow-man.  The  honor  and  manhood 
that  are  left  in  men  convicted  of  crime  and  incarcerated  in 
prison,  may  not  be  much  to  boast  of,  yet  there  should  be  a 
strengthening  of  that  which  remains.  These  must  be  appealed 
to.  True  manhood  must  manifest  itself  in  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion to  suffer  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  law,  rather  than  to 
be  always  clamoring  for  pardon.  On  this  subject  I  was 
informed  by  our  prison  chaplain,  Granville  Lipscomb,  that  he 
made  a  set  discourse  to  the  convicts  on  the  text  from  the  words 
of  Saint  Paul  when  under  arrest,  "  If  I  be  an  offender,  or  have 
committed  anything  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die," 
which  was  received  with  much  appreciation  by  the  prisoners. 
This  noble  sentiment  embodies  the  highest  principle  to  which 
an  appeal  can  be  made  to  any  man.  Those  who  willingly  and 
cheerfully  suffer  the  penalty  for  infraction  of  law,  in  some 
degree  magnify  and  honor  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  This 
gives  fortitude  to  endure  the  toil,  bear  the  shame  and  support 
the  heart  in  sickness  and  death  as  nothing  else  can. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  physician  is  a  material  aid  to  the 
chaplain.  Songs,  prayers  and  mass  are  said  to  be  elevating 
and  comforting  exercises  of  the  soul,  but  a  torpid  liver  is  in 
more  immediate  need  of  a  dose  of  blue  mass  for  the  help  of 
the  body. 

In  the  matter  of  executive  clemency  there  is  yet  need  of 
reform.  Our  present  governor,  Benton  McMillin,  has  made 
in  this  sometimes  much  abused  prerogative,  a  great  advance. 
His  rules  may  be  triply  stated,  (i)  Petitions  for  pardon  must 
be  signed  by  the  trial  judge.  (2)  Recommended  by  the  board 
of  pardons.  (3)  Clear  proof  or  reasons  shown  why  clemency 
be  extended.  Thus  the  responsibility  is  shared  by  the  whole 
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community.     It  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  many  have 
been  pardoned  and  sentences  commuted. 

The  services  of  a  good  matron  are  indispensible  to  the 
proper  care  of  female  convicts.  It  is  charged  that  they  are  the 
most  difficult  to  control.  We  reason  thus,  that  if  women,  who 
are  generally  better  than  men,  are  bad  enough  to  be  sent  to 
the  penitentiary,  they  must  be  very  bad.  But  numbers  of 
these  have  been  helped.  The  sixty  or  more  female  convicts 
in  the  Tennessee  prison  pay  as  much  to  the  state  as  the  same 
number  of  males.  Their  attendance  at  chapel  and  Sunday 
school  services  are  assured.  Their  love  for  good  books  and 
flowers  is  not  neglected. 

A  penitentiary  should  be  what  its  name  indicates,  a  place 
for  penitents,  where  they  are  furnished  the  help  of  discipline, 
labor  and  spiritual  aid,  which  leads  to  reformed  lives  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  state  and  nation.     All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

General  BRINKERHOFF,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Time  and  Place,  reported  as  follows:  Your  Committee  on 
Time  and  Place  beg  leave  to  report  that  cordial  invitations 
were  extended  to  the  Association  by  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Niagara  and  Chattanooga.  The  invita- 
tion from  Philadelphia  was  extremely  inviting  and  strongly 
urged,  but  the  committee  having  considered  the  great  desire 
of  the  west  for  aid  and  encouragement,  had  decided  to 
recommend  that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  at  a  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Association. 

Mr.  BIDDLE  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  report,  and  said 
that  he  was  sorry  the  committee  could  not  report  in  favor  of 
Philadelphia,  but  he  hoped  that  city  would  another  time  have 
a  better  chance. 

Dr.  NEIL  expressed  his  disappointment  that  the  invita- 
tion to  Chattanooga  had  not  been  accepted,  as  he  thought  the 
southern  states  also  needed  aid  and  encouragement.  He  said 
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that  next  year  he  should  see  that- the  association  was  invited 
to  the  southland.  :      :  :  "    u£ 

The  report  was  then  accepted  and  adopted.. 

Mr.  BARROWS  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  cities  that  had  kindly  •  invited 
the  National  Prison  Association  to  meet  with  them-  next  year. 
Voted.  ...-..•  2 

'  The  following  minute,  to  be  spreacf  upon  the  records,  was 
presented  by  Major  McClaughry : 

•  '  "Ordered,  that  the  following  minute  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  this  Association  as.  an  imperfect  expression  of  the 
feeling  of.  its  members  with  .reference  to  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Z. ..)  R.  .Brockway,  of  the  superintendency .  of  :  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  This  is  an  event  which 
we  cannot  but  deplore,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  Mr.  Brockway, 
an  original  member  and  an  ex-president  of  the  Association,  has 
had  no  superior  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  as  a  prison  man- 
ager, and  that  his  life  and  labors  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners 
under  his  charge  have  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  crim- 
inal law  reform  than  those  of  any  other  man  now  living.  It 
is  to  him  that  the  world  chiefly  owes  the  demonstration  in 
practice  of  the  value  of  indeterminate  sentence  as  an  aid  to  the 
rational  treatment  of  the  criminal  class  while  in  custody  of  the 
law,  and  the  incorporation  of  this  novel  principle  of  law  in  the 
penal  codes  of  America  and  Europe.  His  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, courage  and  devotion  to  the  upbuilding  of  character  in 
the  men  and  women  under  his  charge  as  a  prison  official  of 
fifty  years'  experience  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  upon  the 
roll  of  philanthropic  heroes  whose  names  will  be  held  in  affec- 
tionate veneration  by  generations  to  come.  The  service  which 
he  has  rendered  to  humanity  will  become  more  evident  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  Nothing  can  rob  him  of  the  fame  which 
he  has  justly  earned.  We  desire  to  convey  to  him  the  assur- 
ance of  our  sympathy,  our  admiration,  our  best  wishes  for  his 
happiness  in  his  retirement,  and  our  undiminished  confidence 
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in  his  integrity,  his  humanity,  and  his  genuine  consecration 
to  the  noble  work  in  which  he  has  spent  his  life." 

This  was  unanimously  voted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lytle  it  was  voted  that  a  copy  of  the 
order  just  adopted  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Brockway. 

Mr.  H.  H.  McFadden,  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  : 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  association  in  the 
present  light  of  experience  that  the  indeterminate  sentence 
should  not  be  imposed  without  a  specific  minimum  set  by  the 
trial  court  in  each  individual  case. 

The  secretary  announced  that  he  had  received  a  telegram 
from  Dr.  S.  G.  Smith,  of  St.  Paul,  saying  that  he  was  prevented 
from  coming  and  had  not  sent  his  paper.  It  was  therefore 
voted  that  the  closing  session  should  take  place  Wednesday 
afternoon,  to  adjourn  at  5  P.  M. 


WEDNESDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.  by  the 
president.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  IMBRIE. 

JUDGE  FOLLETT  for  the  Auditing  Committee  reported 
that  the  the  books  and  papers  of  the  secretary  had  been 
examined  and  found  correct.  On  motion  the  report  was 
approved. 

JUDGE  FOLLETT. — The  paper  on  Criminal  Law  Reform 
we,  the  members  of  the  committee  present,  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  sign.  We  simply  return  it  back  to  the  secretary  for  the 
association  to  print  if  it  sees  fit  and  we  wish  to  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  report.  If  the  secretary  will 
edit  it  we  will  trust  the  matter  with  him. 

The  paper  was  returned  to  the  secretary  with  power. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline  was 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Mead,  warden  of  the  State  prison, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

PRISON   DISCIPLINE. 

The  question  of  prison  discipline,  nay  more,  of  entire 
prison  management,  was  given  a  satisfactory  answer  two 
thousand  years  ago.  When  Plinius  Secundus  wrote  a  friend 
concerning  the  philosopher  Euphrates  he  unconsciously  gave 
utterance  to  the  ideal  method  of  curbing  crime  and  reforming 
criminals.  "  Vice,"  says  he,  "  not  men  ;"  the  particular  causes 
of  its  manifestation  should  be  the  object  of  attack.  "  The 
erring  ones  should  be  cured,  not  chastized."  The  time  is 
within  the  recollection  of  men  here  present  when  that  theory 
was  regarded  as  purely  idealistic  and  hence  not  capable  of 
practical  application. 

But,  gentlemen,  to-day  sees  all  this  altered.  We  now 
realize  that  we  should  deal  with  the  causes  of  crime  and 
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criminal  action  rather  than  with  results ;  that  the  object  of 
punishment  of  criminals,  so-called,  is  their  improvement. 
There  are,  perhaps,  those  who  will  object  to  that  statement, 
opposing  that  the  object  is  protection  for  the  public  at  large  ; 
but  it  needs  bnly  a  thought  to  show  that  the  two  •  statements 
are  identical  in  meaning.  Following  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  class  necessarily  comes  public  protection^ 

If  there  are  any  here — and  I  'doubt  mucti  if  there  are — 
who  hold  to' the  retributive  theory  of  criminal  punishment  and 
who  require  of  the  offender  suffering  in  proportion  to  the 
enormity  of  his  crime,  I  would  ask  them  if  they  could  conceive 
of  any  pain  more  intense  than  that  which  necessarily  accom- 
panies a  radical  change  in  a  man's  manner  of  living.  Make 
a  dirty,  lazy  drunkard  a  clean  sober  workman  and  you  have 
punished  him  more  than  perhaps  anyone  save  himself  could 
realize: 

Yes,  I  think  I  may  say,  with  reasonable  certainty,  that  we 
are  agreed  that  prison  discipline,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
should  partake  of  a  corrective,  reformative  nature ;  that  the 
requirements  of  early  retributive  justice  and  those  of  modern 
utilitarianism  are  -squarely  met-  by  .the.  acceptance  of  the 
criminal  as  a  man,  an  erring  brother  whom  it  behooves  us, 
who  are  also  men,  to  help  in  regaining  what  he  has  lost,  or  in 
gaining  that  which,  through  the  errors  of  his  ancestors,  he 
never  possessed.  The  question,  then,  which  more  properly 
concerns  us  is  how  this  desired  end  may  be  gained,  rather 
than  that  of  its  mere  desirability. 

The  men  with  whom  we  have  to  .deal  are,  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  term  "bad  men."  Our 
problem  is,  so  far  as  we  can,  to. assist  them  in  making  of 
themselves  "good  men."  There  is  an  old  proverb  which, 
though  it  may  sound  insignificant,  seems  to  me  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  matter  at  hand.  Cleanliness  may 
not .  indefinitely  approach  godliness  as  a  limit,  .but  all  who 
have  seen  the  salutary  effect  of  soap  will. agree  that  there  is 
more  than  a  grain  of  wisdom  in  the  proverb.  And  we  may 
take  the  term  to. mean  both  personal  and  institutional  cleanli- 
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ness.  What  .man.  is  : there  who  has  not  felt  the  glow,  the 
exhilaration,  the  reawakening  consciousness  of  strength  both 
physical  and  mental,  which  succeeds  a  thorough  cleansing  in 
good  pure  water  ?  With  this  recognition  .  of  one's  powers 
comes,  .from  the  very  nature  .of ,  mankind,  .desire  for  more 
strength  and  ability.  He  resolves  thaft  in  the  future,  he  will 
not  only  preserve  his  .powers  but  will  add  to  them. 

".But,". one. may.  say,  "  there  is  a  certain  district  the  ways 
whereof  are  made  smooth  with  intentions  every  bit. as  good  as 
these."  True  enough.  They  are  bound  ±o  relapse  time  and 
again  ;  but  is  that  any  reason  why  they  should  never  have 
good  moments  nor  desires  for  rehabilitation  among  their 
fellows  ?  So  often  as  you  remove  from  a  man  the  grim  and 
stain  caused  by  contact  with  his  surroundings,  so  often  you  aid 
him  to  develop  right  tendencies  which  can  but  make  for  good 
and  may  be  the  cause  of  his  entire  reformation. 

Institutional  cleanliness  is  of  equal  importance  with  and 
necessarily  accompanies  cleanliness  in  person.  .  In  this  as  in 
all  branches  of  discipline,  method  should  be  required.  Each 
convict  should  on  retiring  remove  and  spread  out  all  clothing 
•worn  in  working  hours.  On  arising  he  should  .thoroughly 
air  his  bed  and  covers  and  hang  them  up  for  the  day.  Men 
detailed  for  duty  in  corridors  and  halls  should  be  required  each 
day  thoroughly  to  cleanse  those  places  by  scrubbing  floors  and 
washing  woodwork.  The  messroom  should  be  an: especial 
object  .of  untiring  effort  in  this  direction.  After  each  meal 
should  follow  a  thorough  washing  of  floor  and  benches,  a 
careful  scouring  of  plates,  cups,  knives,  forks  and  spoons  so 
that  when  the  prisoners  are  marched  there  for  their  next  meal 
they  shall  feel  the  same,  respect  for  the  surrounding  cleanliness 
-and  neatness  that  they  would. at  the  table  in  their  own  home. 
•  Another  proverb  says  that  ".the  way  to:  a  .man's  heart  is 
through  his  stomach."  I  will  venture  to  state . that  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  one  of  the  straightest  and  easiest 
yet  withal,  in  prison  life  one  of  the  least  traversed  .pathways 
to  the  heart  of  a  man  is  that  of  his  stomach.  In  this-relation 
any  experience  leads  me  .to  state  that  good  wholesome  food 
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well  cooked  and  served  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  and 
neatness  has  a  marked  beneficial  effect  upon  the  demeanor  of 
the  ordinary  prisoner.  Some  change  of  diet  from  day  to  day 
has  a  good  result,  showing  the  inmates  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  adapt  the  fare  as  much  to  their  liking  as  conditions 
will  permit. 

Just  here  also  enters  an  economic  aspect  which  is  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  extra  cost  of  provisions  of  a  fair 
quality,  for  a  good  wholesome  grade  of  flour,  beef  and  vege- 
tables is  but  a  passing  consideration  as  compared  with  the 
good  that  results  from  using  them.  The  use  of  a  poor  quality 
of  provisions  and  an  uncleanly  and  shiftless  manner  of  serving 
the  food,  has,  in  my  experience,  combined  to  make  the  losses 
arising  from  the  excessive  amount  that  is  given  over  to  garb- 
age, far  exceed  the  difference  in  price  paid  for  a  better  grade 
of  food.  This  fact,  together  with  that  of  the  marked  bene- 
ficial effect  of  good  food  upon  the  behavior  of  the  prisoner 
seem  to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  our  giving 
them  careful  consideiation  in  the  administration  of  our 
offices. 

Students  and  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  study 
under  or  come  in  contact  with  the  master  minds  of  great 
scholars  have  united  in  affirming  that  they  gained  quite  as 
much  from  the  mere  personality  of  their  teachers  as  they  did 
from  the  precepts  given.  It  seems  reasonable  that  these  same 
conditions  should  likewise  obtain  in  more  lowly  life.  Does 
it  not  then  behoove  those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge,  to 
give  great  attention  to  the  calibre  of  men  appointed  as  officers 
and  employees  in  the  prison?  They  should  consider  the 
physical  condition  of  each  candidate,  his  moral  proclivities^ 
in  short,  his  whole  temperament.  An  officer  should  be  a  cour- 
ageous person,  ready  to  meet  an  emergency,  even  tempered 
and  of  calm,  deliberate  judgment.  He  should  be  one  for 
whom  a  convict  would  never  lose  respect.  His  treatment  of 
prisoners,  while  strict,  should  be  kind  and  considerate ;  mani- 
festing readiness  to  listen  to  and  advise  with  his  men  on  all 
proper  subjects,  so1  impressing  them  that,  when  discharged, 
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they  can  look  back  to  their  misfortune  not  with  condemnation 
for  those  in  whose  charge  they  had  been,  but  with  a  feeling 
that  they  have  been  taught  a  worthy  lesson ;  that  the  law  was 
a  restraining  friend  rather  than  an  avenging  enemy.  If  proper 
conditions  prevail,  not  a  prisoner,  however  bad  in  his  makeup, 
will  leave  an  institution  without  the  imprint  in  his  mind  of 
some  pleasant  and  valuable  experience  at  the  hands  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  him. 

I  cannot  accent  too  strongly  what  seems  to  me  the 
importance  of  having  the  individual  convicts  as  the  object  of 
a  keeper's  study.  Each  officer  should  know  his  men  ;  know 
them  thoroughly.  He  should  note  the  tendencies  manifested 
every  day  either  for  evil  or  for  good.  I  have  even  thought  it 
wise  that  officers  should  have  a  system  of  bookkeeping  by 
which  they  could  set  down  in  black  and  white,  the  progession 
or  retrogression  made  by  each  man  under  them.  Only  in 
some  such  way  can  discipline  be  perfectly  administered.  In 
this  immediate  connection  there  is  to  be  remarked  the 
importance  of  maintaining  proper  relations  among  the  officers 
themselves.  Their  aim  should  be  to  work  for  a  common 
cause.  They  should  be  respectful  and  courteous  to  each  other, 
at  all  times  ready  to  give  council  and  advice  on  such  subjects 
as  may  arise  in  connection  with  their  different  duties. 

As  to  employes,  especially  those  on  the  industries,  who 
come  into  constant  contact  with  the  prisoners,  I  have  found 
essential  the  adoption  of  a  system  governing  their  conduct, 
wherein  each  shall  fulfill  only  the  duties  which  are  pertinent 
to  the  requirements  of  his  position.  The  duty  of  a  foreman 
of  a  shop  is  solely  to  instruct  and  direct  the  manner  of  work 
required  for  the  product.  In  this  way  he  aids  in  maintaining 
good  discipline  by  impressing  on  the  prisoner's  mind  that  he 
is  being  assisted  in  fitting  himself  for  the  requirements  of  life 
in  the  outer  world. 

There  is  a  further  agency  tending  toward  the  maintenance 
of  good  discipline,  the  agency  which  is  commonly  considered 
of  first  or  even  of  exclusive  importance  ;  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  most  effective  punishment  for  the  infraction  of  prison 
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rules.  •  'Till  thJe  nature  of  criminals  undergoes  a  complete 
change,  nay,  'till  the.  nature  of  men  is  much  altered,  there  will 
be  times  when  punishment  must '  be  inflicted  on  prisoners. 
Much  as  we  have  gained  by  using  the  modern  reformative 
treatment  and  much  as  we  may  justly  expect  to  gain  in  the 
future,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  times  in  the  prison  life 
of  men  when  the  results  of  their  former  vicious  lives,  crop  out 
irresistibly,  making  them,  for  the  .  time,  insusceptible  to 
friendly  reproof,  At  such  times,  for  the  sake  of  the  effect 
on  others,  but  quite  as  much  for  its  salutary  effect  on  the 
misdemeanant,  it  is  necessary  to  forcibly  bring  him  to  recog- 
nition of  his  obligations  and  his  duty.  But,  to  my  mind, 
"forcibly  restraining"  or,  to  employ  the  common  term, 
"punishing  a  convict"  does  not'require.the  use  of  the  paddle 
or  other  instruments  of  torture.  Further,  in  my  judgment 
such  practices  should  be:  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms, 
for  they  tend  to  embitter  not  only  the  men  punished .  but  all 
prisoners,  against  the  officers  of  the  prison,  the  rules  of  the 
prison  and  law  itself.  One  instance  of-  the  use  of  the  paddle 
would  do  more  to  destroy  the  desired  friendly  relation  between 
officers  and  men  than  many  months  of  considerate  treatment 
could  restore.  No  !  Experience  has  proven  to  me  that  when 
it  is  imperative  that  an  inmate  be  punished,  the  screen  cell  or 
dungeon  used  with  discretion  furnishes  an  effective  mode. 
Such  cells  should  be  kept  dry  and  well  ventilated,  but  wholly 
devoid  of  furnishings.  Confining  men  thus  and  supplying  them 
with  -a  very  limited  amount  of  food  and  water,  have,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
speedily  brought  the  desired  result  of  making  a  man  see  the 
advisability  of  abiding  by  the  regulations  of  the  institution.- 

Entering  further  in  the  methods  of  punishment  for 
infractions  of  -  rules,  I  would  state  that  the  withholding  of 
commutation  or  "  short  time,"  is  a  way  which  appeals  strongly 
to  the  time  server.  In  addition  to  these  features,  the  law  of 
our  state  wisely  provides  that  for  each  day  of  commutation 
so  lost  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  compensation  money 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  malefactor  from  the  profits  of  his 
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labor,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents.  This  deduction  from  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  men  can  earn  has  a  strong  deterrent 
effect  on  wrongdoing. 

In  tieating  my  last  topic  I  may  seem  to  be  making  a 
digression  from  the  subject  at  hand.  Yet  you  will  notice  that 
it  is  merely  making  general  application  of  a  practice  accepted 
as  one  furthering  good  discipline.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
ask  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  a  matter  not  hitherto 
presented  for  consideration,  that  of  granting  commutation  to 
life  prisoners. 

In  the  first  instance  I  know  there  is  no  need  to  mention 
to  active  prison  officials  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  life 
men  are  by  far  the  best  behaved  of  convicts.  But  it  might  be 
well  to  remind  those  who  look  upon  murderers  as  the  lowest 
of  the  low,  that  many  of  these  men  were  brought  where  they 
are  simply  as  the  result  of  a  moment  of  uncontrollable  passion. 
Strictly  speaking,  such  a  man  is  not  a  criminal,  but  a  victim 
of  circumstances.  Considering  then,  merely  his  comparative 
criminality,  is  not  he  entitled  to  at  least  the  consideration 
shown  to  the  ordinary  felon  ?  But  for  a  moment  consider  the 
mental  anguish,  the  torment  of  the  soul  of  one  who,  save  in  a 
single  instance,  has  followed  the  path  of  truth  and  rectitude, 
when  he  once  more  comes  to  himself  and  finds  years  of  good 
work  gone  for  naught,  blotted  by  a  moment.  What  is  behind 
him  ?  Only  evil.  What  is  his  present  ?  Remorse.  What 
is  his  future  ?  Blank,  dull  despair ;  day  following  day,  week 
following  week,  year  following  year,  stretching  on  and  on 
toward  what — death.  By  a  single  act  this  man  placed  himself 
beyond  that  which  sustains  mortals.  Much  as  he  grieves 
while  the  gnawing  pains  wear  away  his  very  heart,  there  is  no 
hope,  no  chance  once  more  to  redeem  himself  and  take  his  place 
among  Christian  men.  Gentlemen,  imagine  his  state  for  only 
a  moment,  and  then  try  to  conceive  that  feeling  remaining 
through  the  time  yet  before  you  in  this  life.  It  is  that 
impression  which  I  would  feign  to  have  in  your  minds  when 
I  present  a  plan  in  which  I  have  the  utmost  interest. 

There  is  a  theory,  and  it  is  accepted  as  a  sound  practice 
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by  the  courts,  that  the  average  length  of  a  man's  life  can  be 
determined  with  considerable  accuracy  on  a  basis  known  to 
insurance  companies  as  the  Northampton  Tables  of  Mortality. 
These  tables  fix  an  average  limit  of  years  of  existence  of  man, 
computing  from  the  first  year ;  the  interval  of  life  beyond  the 
present  age  naturally  decreasing  as  old  age  approaches.  It 
would  seem  that  these  tables  furnish  a  foundation  on  which  a 
system  for  life  prisoners  could  be  based.  For  instance,  a  man 
twenty  years  of  age  is  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to 
prison  for  life.  Our  tables  show  that  the  average  number  of 
years  for  a  man  of  that  age  still  to  live  is  approximately  thirty- 
four.  Figuring  the  legal  commutation  on  this  term  of 
thirty-four  years,  we  find  that  the  prisoner  would  be  compelled 
to  serve  about  twenty-three  vears  of  solid  time.  A  man  thirty 
years  old  would  on  the  same  basis,  having  about  thirty  years 
to  live,  serve  eighteen  years.  A  man  forty  years  old,  having 
twenty-five  years  to  live,  would  serve  sixteen  years  in  prison. 
Thus  we  might  continue  our  observations  indefinitely. 

Would  it  not  be  an  act  humane  before  man  and  worthy 
before  God  to  extend  to  these  unfortunates  a  hope,  dim  though 
it  may  seem,  to  which  they  may  cling  in  hours  of  their 
wretchedness?  Truly,  the  punishment  shall  have  been 
sufficient  and,  I  believe,  the  law  satisfied. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  this  rather  lengthy  report, 
good  discipline  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  considerate, 
yet  always  firm  treatment  of  the  men  from  whom,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  are  removed  the  effects  of  criminal  life,  to  whom  is 
shown  by  example  the  desirability  of  pursuing  the  lives  of 
honorable  citizens,  and  in  whom  are  instilled  good  and  regular 
habits  to  displace  former  evil  ones. 

Mr.  ELLISON. — The  individual  care  and  treatment  of  each 
prisoner  is  the  thing  to  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Hatch,  in  his 
paper,  laid  great  stress  on  the  idea  that  the  warden  should  talk 
with  each  man  as  he  comes  into  the  institution.  I  agree  with 
that  idea,  and  I  have  a  reason  for  it  that  I  have  never  heard 
mentioned.  You  want  to  know  your  man — his  weak  and  his 
strong  points — as  soon  as  you  can.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
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moment  a  man  comes  into  the  institution  the  first  duty  of  the 
warden  is  to  impress  on  the  prisoner's  mind  the  idea  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  see  that  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  the  best  time  to  convince  the  prisoner  of  this  and 
so  come  into  an  understanding  with  him. 

Another  point.  I  was  at  an  insane  asylum  the  other  day, 
and  I  learned  that  the  superintendent  calls  all  his  employees 
together  for  a  meeting  half  an  hour  every  day,  and  every  man 
reports  what  is  going  on  in  his  department.  If  anything 
unusual  had  occurred,  and  any  one  needed  help,  it  was  given 
to  him  at  that  time.  The  wardens  ought  to  know  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  their  men,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the 
guards  and  assistants  knew  the  men  as  well.  There  should 
be  the  utmost  honesty  in  management.  Nothing  should  be 
hidden  from  any  man.  The  rules  should  be  printed  plain  and 
full  for  the  officers  and  men,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  each 
convict,  so  that  he  may  know  just  what  is  required  of  him  and 
what  is  required  of  the  guard,  and  that  both  may  know  just 
where  the  lines  lines  run  over  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
cross  for  the  good  government  of  the  prison. 

General  BRINKERHOFF. — I  found,  when  in  Europe,  that 
in  Belgium,  in  Holland  and  in  some  of  the  prisons  of  Ger- 
many, all  of  the  prison  directors  or  wardens  had  this  general 
plan  :  The  warden  every  morning,  at  a  certain  hour,  had  a 
meeting  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  departments.  They  had 
their  meeting  room,  table,  chairs,  etc.,  and  if  any  one  had  any 
communication  to  make  or  subject  to  bring  up  it  was  discussed 
there,  and  the  warden  would  tell  them  what  was  to  be  done. 
They  told  me  they  could  not  get  along  and  be  in  touch  with 
the  whole  institution  in  any  other  way,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
thing  to  do.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  done  by  the  war- 
dens in  this  country.  We  have  in  Ohio  an  insane  institution 
which  adopted  the  plan  at  my  suggestion.  Every  morning  at 
8  o'clock  the  superintendent  meets  the  assistants,  and  each 
one  brings  a  report  of  what  has  transpired  in  his  ward  the  day 
before,  and  if  there  is  anything  peculiar  they  discuss  it.  The 
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superintendent  tells  tne  he  keeps  in  touch   with  the  whole 
institution  as  he  could  not  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  WINES. — I  should  like  to  express  my  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  that  has  been  read.  It  is  sensible,  judicious, 
scholarly,  everything  that  it  should  have  been. 

The  following  memorial  resolution  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
WINES  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  it: 

WHEREAS,  Since  our  last  meeting  three  valued  members 
of  this  association  have  been  removed  by  death,  namely, 
Warden  Cassidy,  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  ;. 
Warden  Nicholson,  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  and 
Warden  Hale,  of  California  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  their  loss  deeply  grieves  us,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  real  loss  to  the  world,  especially  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  of  good  government. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  their  families  and  friends 
our  sincere  sympathy  with  them  in  their  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  permission  to  prepare  and 
insert  in  the  published  proceedings  of  this  congress  a  brief 
biographical  obituary  notice  of  each  of  them. 

.  Mr.  WINES. — I  was  most  deeply  and  sincerely  attached 
to  these  men  and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  following  resolution  was  read  by  Mr.  Fuller : 

The  National  Prison  Association  has  lost  another  honored 
and  distinguished  member  during  the  past  year  in  the  death 
of  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  Hon.  O.  M.  Barnes,  of  Michigan. 
For  eight  years  Mr.  Barnes  was  president  of  the  joint  boards 
of  the  Michigan  prisons,  and  being  one  of  the  ablest  members 
of  the  Michigan  bar,  his  keen  intellect,  ripe  judgment  and 
untiring  energy  were  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  the  prisons. 
His  work  was  particularly  able  and  successful  in  leading  public 
opinion  to  a  wise  adjustment  of  the  industrial  problems  that 
have  disturbed  prisons  and  legislatures  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  discussion  of  prison  discipline  was  resumed. 
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Major  McCLAUGHRY. — The  plan  suggested  by  General 
Brinkerhoff  is  an  excellent  one,  but  in  many  prisons  it  could 
not  be  carried  out  for  the  officers  could  not  be  called  together 
for  a  conference  at  any  hour  in  the  day.  Take  a  great  prison 
like  Joliet,  you  cannot  assemble  all  the  officers  at  the  same 
time.  You  would  have  to  leave  some  one  in  charge  of  the 
prisoners  even  if  they  were  locked  up.  Take  the  United  States 
prison  at  Leavenworth.  We  rise  at  six  o'clock  and  it  requires 
the  presence  of  all  the  guards  with  the  men  until  they  are 
ready  to  go  to  work.  Then  we  march  them  two  miles  and  a 
half  to  their  work,  three  hundred  of  them.  One  hundred 
more  go  two  miles  in  another  direction  to  work  on  the  farm. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  officers  together  before  this 
or  in  the  evening.  A  man  who  is  working  for  sixty  dollars  a 
month  from  six  to  six  is  not  in  a  temper  to  wait  an  hour  for  a 
meeting  for  consultation.  The  way  we  get  over  our  difficulty 
is  this :  It  is  the  duty  of  the  deputy  warden  and  assistant 
wardens  to  be  among  the  guards  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them  and  to  ascertain  the  difficulties  that  arise  and  to  advise 
and  make  such  suggestions  as  are  practical.  That  is  the  only 
way  we  can  do  it  In  the  case  cited,  in  Belgium,  they  could 
hold  consultations  for  three  hours  at  a  time  for  the  men  are 
all  locked  up  in  separate  cells. 

President  Wright  called  Warden  Hoyt  to  the  chair. 

Warden  WRIGHT. — I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
interesting  paper  just  read.  He  has  reproduced  one  of  the 
oldest  laws  relating  to  prison  discipline.  A  law  passed  seventy 
years  ago  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  making  regula- 
tions for  the  individual  control  of  the  prisoners. 

That  is  the  separate  system.  In  the  instruction  to  guards 
they  are  directed  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  inner  life  of  the 
man,  to  get  accustomed  to  him  and  to  assist  him  in  restoration 
to  honesty  and  virtue.  Warden  Cassidy,  whose  memory  has 
been  spoken  of  so  touchingly,  established  a  prison  school,  in 
which  from  time  to  time  the  officers  were  brought  together 
and  drilled  in  the  details  of  their  duty. 
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Warden  Mead  touched  on  another  matter,  that  of  giving 
a  fixed  commutation  to  life  prisoners.  In  England  there  is  a 
possibility  for  good  behavior  of  being  set  at  liberty  after  twenty- 
years.  When  I  was  there  eight  years  ago  I  studied  a  good 
deal  on  that  question,  and  I  spoke  to  the  secretary  of  the  home 
office  about  it.  I  was  permitted  to  spend  a  day  watching  their 
system  of  examinations  at  Portsmouth.  First  of  all,  when 
the  officers  came  from  their  meals,  they  were  inspected,  to  see 
if  their  uniforms  were  clean  and  their  shoes  black,  and  if  the 
men  were  in  good  condition.  Then  they  were  dismissed  to 
go  to  the  cell  block  to  gather  the  men.  The  men  came  in  a 
line  to  the  yard  and  were  placed  in  open  order,  twelve  front,  I 
think.  They  fell  back  two  paces  and  held  up  their  hands 
while  the  guards  examined  to  see  that  they  had  no  concealed 
weapons.  Close  order  was  resumed,  and  at  a  given  signal 
four  men  went  ahead  with  rifles  and  two  hundred  men,  twelve 
front,  marched  across  the  yard  and  down  in  to  the  docks, 
to  help  load  and  unload  ships.  As  they  passed  out  the 
governor  asked  me  if  I  saw  anything  peculiar  in  any  of  the 
men  in  the  front  rank.  I  said  that  a  particularly  tall,  strong 
fellow  in  that  row  looked  as  if  he  might  have  been  a  soldier. 
He  said  that  is  the  man  they  could  not  hang.  And  he  went 
on  to  describe  how  the  rope  broke  three  times.  He  was  taken 
back  to  his  cell,  the  matter  reported  to  the  home  office  and  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  rest.  He  had  been  seven  years  at  Ports- 
mouth a  perfect  model  of  good  behavior,  and  a  fine  looking 
fellow.  The  governor  asked  me  what  we  should  do  with  such 
a  man.  He  said  that  after  he  had  served  thirteen  years  more 
he  would  be  entitled  to  liberty.  It  seems  to  me  that  twenty 
years  being  the  average  of  life  sentences,  is  enough. 

As  to  dietaries  I  believe  in  variety.  Give  as  large  a 
variety  as  possible  so  long  as  it  costs  no  more.  But  the  best 
way  to  feed  the  men  is  in  a  common  dining  room,  as  we  do  in 
the  Western  Penitentiary,  twelve  men  at  a  table,  each  on  a 
round  stool.  That  compels  them  to  sit  erect.  They  march 
in  at  the  tap  of  the  gong.  Each  may  take  as  much  bread  as 
he  pleases.  He  must  not  leave  any  scraps.  At  first  they  were 
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wonderful  consumers  of  molasses,  but  after  a  while  they  got 
satisfied  and  took  less.  All  the  crumbs  left  from  cutting  bread 
are  saved  and  every  three  days  made  into  a  pudding  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  currants,  a  little  sugar  and  a  little  fat  from 
the  meat,  and  that  is  served  as  an  extra  dish  for  supper.  The 
extra  meat,  potatoes  and  onions  are  served  for  supper.  From 
the  six  hundred  men  that  eat  in  the  dining  room  there  are 
hardly  any  scraps,  while  from  the  two  hundred  who  eat  in 
their  cells  there  are  from  one  to  two  and  a-half  barrels  every 
day.  There  is  economy  in  the  general  dining  room. 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN. — Methods  of  enforcing  discipline 
are  varied.  They  depend  largely  on  the  management  of  the 
prison  and  on  such  rules  as  have  been  laid  down  by  the  board 
of  managers.  Accommodations  have  much  to  do  with  the 
discipline  of  a  prison  and  also  the  class  of  population  in  the 
prison.  My  experience  has  been  with  the  older  prisons  and 
older  prisoners.  In  the  Michigan  State  Prison  we  have  a 
continued  population ;  about  one-eighth  continue  year  after 
year,  a  number  being  sentenced  for  life.  These  prisoners, 
while  sentenced  for  the  highest  crimes  known  to  the  law, 
though  the  public  might  think  it  unwise  to  give  them  much 
privilege  or  to  trust  them  much,  are  found  in  our  institution 
to  be  among  the  best  prisoners  to  aid  in  prison  discipline.  I 
think  I  can  say,  and  that  my  words  will  be  corroborated  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  institution,  who  is  present,  that  of  these 
life  prisoners  there  is  seldom  a  report  for  misconduct.  They 
conform  to  the  rules  and  aid  in  having  others  do  the  same. 
There  is  a  certain  class  always  troublesome,  and  in  many  of 
our  large  prisons  there  is  no  way  of  separating  them  from 
others.  We  have  got  to  get  hold  of  them  somehow,  and 
make  them  feel  that  they  must  conform  to  the  rules.  But 
they  soon  learn  that  fact,  and  they  learn  it  also  from  the  men 
who  have  charge  of  them  in  the  shop  and  who  march  with 
them  from  the  cell-house  to  the  dining  room  day  after  day. 
If  you  want  good  discipline  you  must  have  efficient  subor- 
dinate officers. 

Another  thing.     The  Michigan  State  Prison,  the  oldest 
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institution  of  its  kind  in  the  northwest,  established  twenty-five 
years  ago  graded  schools.  There  are  nine  of  these  graded 
schools.  All  prisoners  who  have  not  a  fair  education  are 
required  four  evenings  of  the  week  to  attend  these  schools  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Is  it  the  educa- 
tion we  are  after  so  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned  ?  Yes,  but 
in  addition  to  that  it  is  the  discipline  that  is  of  valne.  When 
these  men  march  up  under  the  same  officer  who  has  had 
charge  of  them  during  the  day,  and  step  into  the  school  room 
and  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  there,  that  officer  becomes 
familiar  with  the  mental  condition  of  his  prisoners  and  he  is 
able  to  report  to  the  supe:intendent  of  schools  and  the  super- 
intendent to  the  warden  so  that  we  come  to  understand  the 
men  more  fully  as  individuals.  If  these  men  go  through  this 
discipline  day  after  day  and  are  encouraged  in  it  we  find  very 
much  less  trouble  so  far  a*  their  management  is  concerned. 

Discipline  must  be  enforced  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by 
force  or  by  persuasion.  Wherever  persuasion  will  answer  it 
is  lar  better  in  my  opinion  than  force.  If  you  can  persuade 
your  prisoners  to  conform  to  discipline  you  have  brought  to 
your  aid  something  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
management  of  your  institution. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON. — How  are  you  going  to  encourage 
them  ?  Are  you  going  to  say  to  each  individual  you  are  to  do 
right  for  it  is  for  your  advantage,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
institution  and  of  society  ?  Are  you  going  to  say  it  to  them 
together  in  the  chapel  ?  Or  are  you  going  to  give  them  a 
little  extra  time  or  ask  the  governor  to  commute  their  time, 
or  extend  privileges  which  you  do  not  extend  to  other 
prisoners  ? 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN. — We  extend  to  obedient  prisoners 
privileges  and  we  deprive  those  who  disobey  the  rules  of 
privileges. 

QUESTION. — Then  does  not  the  meanest  man  say  "  I  am 
as  good  a  man  as  John  Smith  ;  he  aint  no  better'n  me  an'  he 
aint  entitled  to  no  more  privileges.  You  haint  treated  me 
fair?" 
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f  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN. — I  never  heard  a  prisoner  make  such 
a  statement. 

QUESTION. — You  make  the  conditions  as  easy  as  you 
can  for  the  men  who  obey,  and  the  men  who  do  not  obey  "  go 
up  against  the  tiger  ?  " 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN. — We  give  our  prisoners  no  special 
privileges,  such  as  being  permitted  to  receive  food  or  fruit  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  We  do  not  allow  a  thing  to  come  in 
except  those  things  furnished  by  the  state.  If  I  go  by  a 
prisoner  and  see  he  is  doing  well  I  certainly  would  commend 
him.  I  would  like  to  have  him  know  that  I  appreciate  what 
he  is  doing.  If  I  say  "John,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  doing 
well  ;"  that  is  an  encouragement  to  the  man.  And  even  if 
you  see  a  man  who  has  got  down  into  the  low  grades  it  isn't 
worth  while  to  let  him  stay  there  if  you  can  rouse  him  out  of 
it.  The  deputy  warden  can  do  that  and  the  chaplain  can  do 
it  and  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  warden  to  do  it, 
gentlemen. 

Major  MCCLAUGHRY. — Does  Warden  Chamberlain  think 
it  a  good  thing  to  call  a  man  "John"? 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN. — Perhaps  not. 

A  Delegate.     Why? 

Major  MCCLAUGHRY. — Because  it  breeds  a  familiarity 
which  prevents  discipline.  If  the  warden  calls  a  man  "  Tom  " 
or  "John  "  or  u  Bill "  the  guards  will  do  so  and  there  will 
ensue  a  lack  of  discipline  from  this  familiarity. 

QUESTION. — You  would  call  them  by  their  numbers  ? 

Major  MCCLAUGHRY. — By  number  or  by  their  surnames  ? 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN. — I  will  say  that  with  us  it  is 
customary  to  call  them  by  their  surnames.  We  have  one  in 
the  office  whom  we  call  by  his  given  name — Clarence.  I  sup- 
pose such  a  thing  as  that  would  occur  elsewhere  ? 

Major  MCCLAUGHRY. — Yes. 

Mr.  STONAKER. — I  have  been  making  a  report  of  our 
life-timers  in  Colorado  from  the  beginning  of  the  existence  of 
the  state  up  to  the  present  time.  Few  deaths  have  occurred 
of  men  sentenced  for  life.  The  average  term  of  imprison- 
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ment  is  nine  years.  The  longest  term  served  is  sixteen  years, 
and  the  man  is  still  there.  He  would  have  been  pardoned  out 
long  ago — but  he  is  a  Mexican — and  if  he  goes  out,  he  would 
go  the  almshouse.  The  next  man's  offense  was  so  grave  that 
he  is  held,  and  he  will  never  be  released.  We  have  a  man 
serving  who  went  in  in  1886.  If  that  is  humane  I  do  not 
imderstand  it.  I  think  more  study  should  be  given  to  life 
imprisonment.  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  me  that  the  average 
time  of  his  men  was  ten  years  and  ten  months.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  people  should  be  brought  to  the  life  term  men" 
Why  should  life  termers  be  excluded  from  the  indeterminate 
sentence  ? 

The  CHAIR  invited  Warden  Cox  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  Warden  Cox  declined  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  new  man  in  the  care  of  a  small  insti- 
tution. 

Rev.  W.  J.  BATT. — I  notice  in  the  discussions  that  differ- 
ent names  are  used  referring  to  the  men,  "criminals,"  "con- 
victs," etc.  It  seems  to  me  the  words  "prisoners"  or  "men" 
would  cover  the  ground  and  be  a  sufficient  description.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in  Concord  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  called  "inmates,"  and  it  was  decided  that  inmate 
was  not  a  good  word  to  describe  a  prisoner.  It  is  not  con- 
tributory to  his  self-respect.  Almshouse  and  asylums  have 
"inmates."  Everything  should  be  done  to  promote  the  self- 
respect  of  the  men. 

I  am  interested  in  the  suggestion  as  to  the  warden  holding 
meetings  with  his  officers.  In  many  prisons  that  would  be 
impossible,  as  has  been  said.  In  Concord  we  have  what  seems 
to  serve  the  purpose.  About  half-past  five  every  day  a  large 
number  of  officers  are  always  in  the  guard  room.  It  is  the 
count  time,  and  they  are  required  to  be  there  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  I  have  noticed  that  these  meetings  have  been 
useful  for  the  discipline  of  the  place.  The  superintendent 
is  almost  always  there,  though  not  required  to  be.  He  is  on 
pleasant  terms  with  the  officers  and  keeps  in  touch  with  them 
this  way.  Some  time  ago  the  superintendent  had  a  course  of 
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lectures  given  in  the  hall  in  the  prison  by  Dr.  Wines  on  matters 
of  penology,  four  or  five  or  six  of  them.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  officers  were  obliged  to  come,  but  they  did  come,  and  the 
lectures  were  interesting  and  helpful  in  the  matter  of  disci- 
pline. I  believe  in  that  method.  I  believe  it  was  before  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  that  Nelson  sent  for  every  officer.  They 
met  in  his  cabin,  and  when  they  were  there  together  Nelson 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  peculiar  power  that  he  had  of 
influencing  them.  As  they  went  back  to  their  ships  he  shook 
hands  with  them  at  the  rail,  and  I  think  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
was  fought  in  his  cabin,  that  the  victory  was  gained  while  he 
had  those  captains  under  his  influence  upon  his  ship. 

Mr.  LYTLE. — In  regard  to  names,  I  noticed  that  once 
during  this  meeting  the  word  "jailbird  "  was  used.  I  hope 
that  will  be  eliminated  from  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  BARROWS. — Are  there  any  prisons  in  the  United 
States  in  which  there  are  regular  schools  for  officers,  as  there 
are  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  BUSSINGER. — I  instruct  my  officers  every  Monday 
night. 

Warden  A.  H.  SHIDLER,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  said  that 
he  had  been  making  some  experiments  in  dietaries,  fixing  the 
amount  to  be  spent  and  having  the  bill  of  fare  changed 
frequently. 

Warden  Hovt,  of  Colorado,  was  asked  to  speak  on 
corporal  punishment. 

Warden  HOYT. — I  had  supposed  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment  was  about  settled.  I  know  that  it  is  in  our 
country.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  I  was  in  1897,  when 
we  met  in  Austin.  With  corporal  punishment  properly 
applied,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  humane  and  decent 
punishments  that  can  be  used.  However,  I  believe  that  every 
warden  should  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  way  to  punish 
prisoners.  There  is  a  difference  in  prisoners,  as  well  as  in 
children.  What  you  can  do  with  one  child  you  can  not  do 
with  another.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  if  you  can  persuade 
a  man  or  woman  to  do  right,  and  live  up  to  the  prison  rules, 
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that  is  the  best  way,  but  where  you  find  one  that  is  thoroughly 
bad  and  tough,  and  who  has  had  his  own  way  all  his  life, 
especially  in  prisons  where  the  warden  is  changed  every  little 
while,  you  will  have  trouble  with  that  man  if  he  does  not  obey 
the  rules.  He  must  be  made,  in  some  way,  to  see  that  it  is 
better  to  obey  prison  rules. 

In  regard  to  privileges  and  discipline  I  differ  considerably 
from  some  of  my  brother  wardens  as  to  the  grading  of  pris- 
oners. I  am  not  a  believer  in  grading  the  prisoners  in  the 
same  prison.  A  great  many  of  the  worst  men  are  the  best 
prisoners.  Take  the  habitual  criminal.  He  knows  just  how 
to  act  when  he  is  brought  to  prison.  He  knows  how  to  get 
round  the  warden,  and  under  that  system  he  would  be  wearing 
the  blue,  when  some  better  man,  not  so  well  up  in  prison  life, 
would  be  wearing  the  gray  or  the  stripe.  When  a  man  is 
brought  there,  I  do  not  ask  what  he  is  there  for  or  how  bad  he 
has  been.  I  always  try  to  see  a  prisoner  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  coming  in.  If  he  is  a  cleanly  man  and  has  a  nice  head 
of  hair  and  a  moustache,  I  do  not  deprive  him  of  them. 
Instead  of  putting  him  in  the  sweat-box  for  two  or  three 
months,  I  put  him  on  the  ground  floor,  giving  him  a  ticket 
allowing  him  to  receive  letters  and  write  them  once  in  two 
weeks.  We  give  them  tobacco,  a  pound  a  month,  which  we 
manufacture.  The  man  is  made  to  understand  that  if  he  lives 
up  to  the  rules  of  the  prison  he  will  retain  his  ticket  and 
receive  these  privileges.  If  he  breaks  the  rules  the  ticket  is 
taken  from  him  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  If  the  offense  is 
great  enough  he  is  punished  in  my  way.  In  my  early  days  I 
followed  along  the  line  as  I  found  it,  and  used  the  black  pen 
and  bread  and  water.  I  found  men  who  would  stay  sixty  and 
eighty  days,  and  even  ninety  days,  on  bread  and  water,  and 
when  they  came  out  they  were  weak  and  worn  and  just  as  bad 
as  they  were  before.  By  my  method,  they  are  so  influenced 
that  they  don't  repeat  the  offense. 

Mr.  ELLISON. — Why  shouldn't  "the  rounder,"  if  he 
behaves  himself  within  the  prison,  have  the  privileges  of 
the  prison? 
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Warden  HOYT. — I  think  he  should. 

Mr.  ELLISON. — Why  isn't  he  entitled  to  as  good  a  position 
in  the  grades  if  he  behaves  ? 

Mr.  HOYT. — He  should. 

Mr.  ELLISON. — Should  not  the  question  whether  he  is  a 
rounder  only,  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  question 
of  parole  or  pardon  is  taken  into  consideration  ? 

Mr.  HOYT. — Yes  ;  but  we  do  not  take  into  consideration 
what  the  man  has  been.  When  the  sheriff  comes  with  two  or 
three  men  he  will  say,  "There  is  a  holy  terror  for  you,  look 
out  for  him,  he  is  an  old  tough,"  Of  another  he  will  say, 
"He  is  a  good  fellow,  you  can  trust  him  all  right."  I  don't 
pay  a  particle  of  attention  to  that.  We  take  them  just  as  we 
find  them.  I  do  not  believe  in  grading  them. 

Major  McCLAUGHRY. — Do  you  have  prisoners  that  you 
trust  in  your  prisons? 

Mr.  HOYT. — Yes;  we  have  "trusties." 

Major  McCLAUGHRY. — When  a  man  has  served  four  or 
five  terms  in  prison  do  you  still  trust  him  ? 

Warden  HOYT. — Yes.  I  have  one  trusty  who  has  been 
there  six  times.  He  is  my  cook. 

Major  MCLAUGHRY. — If  you  believe  a  man  to  be  tricky 
do  you  give  him  these  positions  ? 

Warden  HOYT. — No. 

Major  McCLAUGHRY. — Then  you  grade  your  prisoners. 

The  discussion  was  closed  to  make  way  for  the  report  of 
a  standing  committee. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   THE   CARE  OF  DISCHARGED 

PRISONERS. 

BY  HON.  J.   WAK.REN  BAILEY,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

No  government  can  long  exist  without  a  system  of  laws, 
and  a  proper  observance  of  the  same  by  its  subjects.  For 
reasons  which  at  this  time  we  are  not  delegated  to  consider 
there  have  been  those  in  every  community  and  under  every 
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form  of  government  who  from  time  to  time  have  violated 
these  laws,  laws  which  it  is  assumed  have  been  enacted  for  the 
public  good.  If  it  consist  of  a  serious  offense  it  is  called  a 
crime  and  its  author  is  known  as  a  criminal.  For  ages  every 
government  has  considered  the  important  question  of  what 
disposition  it  shall  make  of  the  class  known  as  criminals.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  new  subject,  one  phase  of  which  we  are 
expected  to  consider  at  this  time.  It  is,  of  course,  a  recognized 
fact  that  no  law  is  of  much  value  or  entitled  to  very  great 
respect  unless  its  violation  carries  with  it  a  penalty.  While  the 
author  of  criminal  acts  in  most  instances  does  not  expect  to  be 
apprehended  ;  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  statute  laws  as  a  consequence  of  crime  often 
operates  as  a  deterrent  to  unlawful  acts. 

No  person  who  has  given  either  thought,  experience  or 
both  to  the  consideration  of  the  important  question  of  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  criminal  class  that  will  not,  we  assume, 
irresistibly  recognize  of  how  much  greater  importance  is  the 
preventative  side  of  the  subject.  Our  duty,  however,  is  to  deal 
with  the  matter  after  the  act  has  been  committed  and  the 
punishment  imposed. 

Without  reviewing  the  custom  of  dealing  with  this  class 
centuries  ago,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  in  recent  years  in 
this  country  the  prison  is  used  as  a  means  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment upon  violators  of  the  law. 

Within  the  memory  of  those  present  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  other  view  than  that  of  punishment  was  considered  in 
the  management  of  criminals,  the  prison  was  the  terror  that 
was  prominently  held  before  the  eyes  of  the  evil  doer  ;  for  a 
certain  amount  of  crime  a  certain  amount  of  prison  commen- 
surate with  the  crime  was  meted  out.  Apparently  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  committed  to  prison  were  to 
some  day  be  set  at  liberty  was  overlooked.  It  seems  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted  that  one  experience  in  prison  would  in 
itself  prevent  a  continuance  of  a  life  of  crime ;  the  error  of 
this  conclusion  is  now  recognized. 
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In  considering  views  more  recently  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  criminals,  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  in  making  an  effort  to  induce  the  criminal  to 
change  his  method  of  living  that  such  views  are  inspired  by 
merely  sentimental  notions.  It  is  realized  that  he  is  bad,  and 
while  the  idea  of  making  him  better  for  his  sake  alone  is  a 
commendable  one,  a  little  reflection  can  but  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  importance  of  his  influence  upon  his  fellows 
when  set  at  liberty  is  of  far  greater  import.  If  he  goes  forth 
into  the  world  after  a  period  of  imprisonment,  with  the  criminal 
imprint  more  firmly  fixed  upon  his  mind,  or  if,  upon  being 
given  his  freedom,  he  entertains  less  respect  for  the  laws  of 
his  country,  it  will,  we  assume,  be  admitted  that  the  full 
purpose  for  which  he  has  been  committed  to  prison  has  not 
been  accomplished.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  what- 
ever aid  is  given  to  such  a  discharged  prisoner  will  be 
unwisely  applied?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  have 
been  inspired  within  the  prisoner  during  his  term  of  confine- 
ment a  purpose  to  lead  a  better  life,  or  if  he  shall  have  learned 
the  lesson  of  recognizing  an  observance  of  law  and  order  we 
may  properly  conclude  that  any  reasonable  assistance  is  likely 
to  result  in  good.  To  be  practical,  we  ask  in  what  manner 
shall  such  assistance  be  given?  In  order  that  the  greatest 
good  may  result  from  whatever  assistance  it  shall  be  thought 
wise  to  render,  an  understanding  regarding  the  purpose  of  the 
one  to  be  assisted  must  be  reached.  So  great  a  variety  of 
character  is  to  be  found,  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  in  many  instances  the  keenest  official  who  may  administer 
this  duty  will  be  deceived. 

At  the  present  time  most  states  do  something  in  the  way 
of  materially  aiding  discharged  prisoners.  In  addition  to  this 
assistance,  charitable  and  benevolent  people  have  organized 
themselves  together,  and  have  contributed  of  their  means  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  criminal  on  his  feet  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  prison  sentence.  It  will,  of  course,  be  admitted 
that  to  perform  the  duty  of  dispensing  such  charity,  whether 
it  be  with  the  official  sanction  of  the  state  or  from  personal 
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contributions,  is  a  delicate  one,  and  fraught  with  many 
perplexities.  While  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discourage  the 
spirit  which  prompts  the  establishment  of  organizations  which 
have  for  their  purpose  the  aiding  of  the  unfortunate,  it  will, 
we  assume,  be  admitted  that  those  who  adYninister  the  dispen- 
sation of  such  charities,  do  so  under  very  great  disadvantages. 
The  absence  of  information  regarding  the  previous  history  of 
the  applicant  for  aid  deprives  one  of  an  important  element  in 
forming  a  wise  conclusion  as  to  the  best  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  case.  While  the  professional  imposter  is  not  over 
particular  as  to  where  he  finds  his  victim,  he  realizes,  as  no 
one  else  can,  that  his  most  profitable  field  of  operation  lays 
where  his  previous  history  is  not  known,  and  where  his  story 
•can  neither  be  confirmed  nor  disproved.  The  information 
which  should  be  possessed  by  the  authorities  concerning  all 
discharged  prisoners  as  to  previous  history,  and  whatever,  if 
any  aid  has  been  rendered  in  the  past,  places  the  state  officials 
in  a  position  to  more  intelligently  treat  each  case  as  it  presents 
itself. 

But  the  question  which  we  desire  to  consider  at  this  time 
is  not  so  much  as  to  who  shall  aid  the  discharged  prisoner  as 
it  is  how  shall  the  discharged  prisoner  be  aided.  That  the 
work  shall  be  intrusted  to  wise  and  faithful  hands  no  one  will 
of  course  pretend  to  deny.  This  having  been  done  we  repeat, 
how  shall  the  discharged  prisoner  be  aided  ?  With  no  great 
amount  of  thought  we  naturally  answer  that  such  assistance  as 
circumstances  for  the  time  seem  to  indicate  as  proper.  But  is 
there  no  one  thought  that  can  be  laid  down  whereby  aid  can 
be  profitably  given  ?  It  seems  to  your  committee  that  there  is. 
No  body  of  men  and  women  can  be  got  together  who  can 
speak  with  greater  authority  regarding  prisons  and  prisoners 
than  the  one  we  now  address,  and  we  predict-  that  we  should 
take  little  if  any  risk  in  asserting  in  your  presence  that  the 
one  great  cause  of  crime  is  the  absence  of  regular  employment 
on  the  part  of  those  who  engage  in  criminal  acts.  Mr.  Brock- 
way,  I  think  it  is,  in  a  report  of  a  few  years  ago  stated  that 
fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  committed  to  his  care  have 
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never  learned  a  trade.  That  the  lot  of  the  discharged  prisoner 
who  goes  forth  into  the  world  to  again  mingle  with  his  fellows 
with  the  most  honest  purpose  is  a  hard  one,  is  of  course 
apparent.  It  will,  we  think,  nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  no 
greater  kindness  can  be  rendered  such  an  one  than  to  inspire 
within  him  ideas  which  illustrate  the  importance  of  relying 
upon  himself.  Earning  a  livelihood  by  honest  toil  may, 
probably  will  be  a  new  experience  for  him,  but  the  sooner  he 
learns  the  lesson  the  better  it  will  be"  for  him  as  well  as  for 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  There  should  be  no 
disposition  to  lesson  the  interest  taken  in  the  discharged 
prisoner  ;  a  kind  word,  good  advice,  an  encouraging  thought 
expressed  should  never  be  withheld,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  suggest  that  if  instead  of  routine  aid,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
a  given  amount  to  each  prisoner  as  he  goes  forth  into  the 
world,  better  results  might  be  secured  could  the  same  effort  be 
made  to  place  him  in  a  position  where  he  could  earn  an  honest 
living.  It  was  stated  in  a  previous  congress  by  a  prominent 
speaker  that  "the  only  possible  way  of  reaching  a  person  for 
his  own  good  or  for  the  good  of  the  community  is  by  making 
him  do  something."  Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  the  discharged  prisoner  securing 
honorable  employment.  Incidentally  we  feel  justified  in 
remarking  at  this  point  that  no  greater  good  is  likely  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  prisoner  during  his  term  of  imprisonment 
than  by  regular  employment  in  some  trade  that  will  be  of  use 
to  him  after  his  release. 

In  the  management  of  persons  who  have  been  committed 
to  prisons  either  before  or  after  their  release  this  thought 
should  be  kept  prominently  in  mind,  viz.,  that  they  are 
human  beings,  endowed  in  a  general  way  with  the  same 
weaknesses  that  humanity  is  heir  to.  Too  many  in  their 
manifestations  of  interest  in  the  convict  appear  to  regard  him 
as  a  being  in  some  way  radically  different  in  his  composition 
to  those  with  whom  he  is  daily  brought  in  contact.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  He  should  be  treated  like  a  man,  an  honest 
man  so  long  as  his  conduct  warrants  it.  Circumstances  which 
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have  been  thrown  about  him  either  from  ancestry  or  environ- 
ment, have  contributed  largely  in  causing  the  man  to  become 
a  criminal.  The  duty  which  society  owes  to  itself  is  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  general  purpose  concerning  those  of 
whom  we  speak.  The  work  of  aiding  a  discharged  prisoner 
should  begin  the  day  he  is  committed  to  prison.  From  that 
time  until  the  day  of  his  release  he  should  be  taught  to  be 
honest  and  to  be  industious.  With  these  two  thoughts  brought 
prominently  before  him  during  the  time  of  his  incarceration, 
and  if  it  be  for  a  period  of  years,  the  labor  of  aiding  the  dis- 
charged prisoner  is  materially  lessened.  Let  this  effort  be 
supplemented  by  assistance  if  need  be,  in  procuring  employ- 
ment, and  if  human  aid  can  avail,  the  discharged  prisoner 
ought  to  become  a  better  man.  It  can  readily  be  understood 
that  a  prison  experience  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  one  with 
self  reliance.  If  the  routine  of  prison  life  has  continued  for  a 
long  time  he  goes  forth  into  the  world  under  conditions  to 
which  he  is  a  comparative  stranger.  He  must  again  adjust 
himself  to  the  new  relations  in  society  before  he  can  be  of 
much  service  to  either  himself  or  others.  If  he  be  without 
relatives  or  friends,  no  one  but  a  discharged  prisoner  can 
imagine  his  feelings.  The  following  incident,  an  account  of 
which  was  recently  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in 
the  "Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philanthropy,"  so  nearly 
illustrates  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  discharged  prisoner 
without  friends,  that  we  herewith  submit  a  portion  of  it : 

"  Passing  the  state's  prison  at  Wethersfield  on  foot  one 
spring  morning,  thirty  years  ago,  I  saw  the  gate  open,  a  man 
come  out,  and  the  gate  closed  again.  The  man  stood  by  the 
gate  in  the  broad  May  sunshine  in  a  perplexed,  undecided 
way.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  road,  and  then  stood  with 
bowed  head.  Where  now,  my  friend  ?  I  asked  cheerfully.  I 
don't  know,  good  sir,  replied  the  man  sadly.  I  was  just 
thinking  that  I  would  throw  my  hat  straight  up  in  the  air, 
and  go  the  way  the  wind  blew  it.  I  would  rather  go  back 
into  the  prison,  but  they  won't  have  me  now  that  I  have 
worked  out  my  sentence,  and  I  don't  suppose  they  will  have 
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me  anywhere.  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  me ; 
foresight  isn't  as  good  as  hindsight,  sir. 

"  I  am  walking  to  Hartford  ;  take  passage  with  me,  I  said. 
You  won't  care  to  be  seen  in  such  company,  he  replied. 
Perhaps  you  don't  understand  that  I  have  just  worked  out  a 
sentence  in  the  state's  prison  here.  I  understand,  I  said,  we 
are  all  wayfarers.  Come  along  and  we  will  talk  the  matter 
over  and  decide  as  we  go  what  can  be  done  for  you.  I  found 
that  he  had  made  shoes  in  the  prison.  I  never  had  a  trade 
before,  he  said.  I  think  if  I  had,  I  would  not  have  fallen  into 
errors.  Had  I  had  a  legitimate  way  of  getting  a  living  I  would 
not  have  been  tempted  as  I  was.  I  have  a  good  trade  to  begin 
on  now,  anyway.  I  have  brought  that  away  with  me,  as  well 
as  the  bitter  memory  and  a  lasting  disgrace.  I  think  I  know 
a  man  here  in  the  city  who  will  hire  you,  I  said.  He  is  a  large 
shoe  manufacturer,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  make  a  place  for  you 
as  a  favor  to  me.  1  saw  my  friend  and  told  him  the  whole 
story.  He  had  a  little  talk  with  my  man,  and  made  a  bargain 
with  him.  Ten  years  later  that  discharged  convict  had 
honestly  become  the  owner  of  that  manufactory." 

As  I  said  to  begin  with,  this  was  thirty  years  ago.  That 
man  whom  I  met  at  the  prison  door  on  that  bright  May 
morning  is  now  a  senator  in  the  legislature  of  one  the  New 
England  states.  He  said  to  me  recently,  "  I  tremble  when  I 
think  what  the  result  might  have  been  had  an  evil  instead  of 
a  good  friend  met  me  outside  the  prison  gate."  Obviously 
the  danger  period  of  the  person  committed  to  prison  is  when 
he  again  undertakes  to  mingle  with  his  fellows  and  to  adjust 
himself  to  new  conditions.  For  a  time  he  has  been  obliged  to 
yield  to  such  conditions  as  the  prison  required,  but  now  he 
again  breathes  the  air  of  freedom.  Assuming  that  his  inten- 
tions are  to  become  a  useful  citizen,  can  he  undergo  the 
change?  True,  he  goes  out  with  cleaner  clothes,  a  cleaner 
person,  cleaner  habits,  and  in  most  cases  cleaner  purposes,  than 
he  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  commitment,  but  with  that 
element  in  man  which  makes  for  good  citizenship  weakened, 
either  from  heredity  or  environment,  or  both,  can  he  overcome 
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the  temptations  that  with  his  freedom  are  sure  to  confront 
him  ?  We  forget  too  often,  I  fear,  that  no  one  is  free  from  the 
influence  of  habit.  You  ask  the  prisoner  to  cast  off  the  habit 
of  idleness  and  its  twin  sister  crime,  ancl  to  take  on  the  habit 
of  industry  and  honesty.  Assuming  that  this  request  meets 
with  a  responsive  chord  (which,  as  is  well  known,  too  often 
not  the  case),  do  we  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking ?  He  only  who  has  experienced  this  period  in  life  can 
tell. 

We  have  indicated  that  no  more  valuable  aid  can  be  given 
than  that  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain  some  regular,  honest 
employment.  One  other  feature  which  has  a  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  the  discharged  prisoner,  and  to  which  we  beg  to 
briefly  refer,  is  in  regard  to  the  system  of  releases  from  prison. 
No  prisoner  ought  to  be  discharged  direct  from  prison.  The 
step  from  actual  imprisonment  to  absolute  liberty  is  too  great 
for  him  to  take  at  one  time.  His  absolute  discharge  from  the 
authorities  should  follow  only  a  more  or  less  protracted  period 
upon  parole,  under  a  similar  supervision  to  that  which  has 
controlled  him  while  in  prison.  A  paroled  man  is  still  a 
prisoner  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  his  release  is  simply  a  test 
of  his  ability  and  willingness  to  maintain  himself  as  an  honest 
man.  His  parole  agreement  should  be,  that  he  be  temperate, 
that  he  abstain  from  vicious  associations  and  conduct  himself 
in  all  things  as  an  honest  and  law  abiding  citizen.  He  should 
be  required  to  report  regularly  to  the  proper  authorities,  either 
in  person  or  by  letter.  With  these  conditions  complied  with 
for  a  time,  he  may  be  given  absolute  release.  The  system 
employed  at  Elmira,  Concord  and  other  reformatories  practi- 
cally illustrates  the  value  of  this  method  of  treatment,  and  is 
given  in  detail  as  follows,  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  prisons  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

RELEASE  OF  PRISONERS. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  all  prisoners  committed  to  the 
reformatory  have  received  either  a  sentence  not  exceeding  five 
years  or  a  sentence  not  exceeding  two  years.  Only  a  small 
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percentage,  however,  remain  in  the  institution  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  sentence.  The  statutes  provide  that 
"  when  it  shall  appear  to  the  commissioners  of  prisons  that 
any  person  imprisoned  in  the  reformatory  has  reformed,  they 
may  issue  to  him  a  permit  to  be  at  liberty  during  the 
remainder  of  his  term  of  sentence,  upon  such  conditions  as 
they  may  deem  best,  and  they  may  revoke  said  permit  at  any 
time  previous  to  its  expiration." 

A  large  proportion  of  prisoners  comtntted  to  this  insti- 
tution are  of  such  an  age  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that,  with 
proper  discipline  while  in  the  reformatory,  and  with  favorable 
environments  after  release,  a  reformation  may  be  effected  in 
the  character  of  many.  With  this  object  in  view,  a  system  has 
been  established  whereby  each  prisoner,  in  order  to  gain  his 
liberty,  must  comply  with  certain  prescribed  rules  prepared  by 
the  commissioners  and  approved  by  the  governor  and  council. 
These  rules  provide  that  there  shall  be  three  grades. 

When  committed  the  prisoner  is  placed  in  the  second  or 
middle  grade,  where  he  remains  until  he  shall  have  earned  a 
given  number  of  marks  as  a  result  of  good  conduct  and 
industry.  He  is  then  promoted  to  the  first  grade  where  he 
remains  the  required  time  under  the  rules  with  a  perfect 
record,  when  he  is  recommended  for  release  by  the  super- 
intendent. If  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  has  been  perfect, 
and  he  was  committed  for  a  misdemeanor,  he  will  be  recom- 
mended for  release  at  the  end  of  nine  months ;  or  if  he  was 
sentenced  for  a  felony  he  will  be  presented  to  the  commissioners 
at  the  end  of  eleven  months.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
prisoner's  conduct  in  the  reformatory  is  not  good,  he  may  be 
reduced  to  the  third  or  lowest  grade  where,  in  order  to  secure 
his  release,  he  is  compelled  to  work  his  way  back  by  good 
behavior  through  the  second  and  first  grades.  It  is  thoroughly 
understood  that,  beyond  the  limits  above  referred  to,  the  time 
of  imprisonment  of  each  prisoner  is  very  largely  determined 
by  his  own  conduct.  No  favoritism  is  shown,  and  it  will 
readily  be  observed  that  to  depart  from  the  established  system 
because  of  outside  influences  would  cause  immeasurable  harm. 
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The  condition  imposed  by  the  rules  are  not  of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  difficult  to  comply  with,  but  are  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  not  only  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion but  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners.  At 
the  end  of  each  month  the  superintendent  submits  to  the 
commissioners  a  list  of  the  men  who  have  passed  through  the 
various  grades  and  .are  recommended  by  him  for  release. 
With  each  recommendation  is  a  copy  of  the  complaint  upon 
which  the  prisoner  was  committed,  the  report  of  the  local 
authorities  concerning  him,  his  own  statement  when  received, 
his  reformatory  record,  with  a  brief  opinion  of  the  superin- 
tendent in  regard  to  him.  Each  prisoner  is  interviewed 
privately  by  one  of  the  commissioners  and  the  secretary  who 
visits  the  reformatory  every  month  for  this  purpose.  A  record 
of  such  information  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  prisoner 
regarding  his  home  and  future  prospects  for  work  is  made,  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  he  is  to  be  given  his  liberty  are 
explained.  Prior  to  the  prisoner's  release,  his  home  (if  he  has 
one),  is  visited  by  an  agent  of  the  commissioners,  the  informa- 
tion secured  from  him  regarding  employment  is  verified,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  information  is  obtained  regarding  his 
probable  surroundings  when  at  liberty.  After  this  investiga- 
tion, if  conditions  appear  favorable,  in  most  cases  the  prisoner 
is  given  a  permit  of  release  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  He  shall  not  violate  any  law  of  this  commonwealth. 

2.  He  shall  not  lead  an  idle  or  dissolute  life. 

3.  He  shall  not  visit  any  bar-room,  gambling  house,  or 
house  of  ill-fame,  or  associate  with  persons  of  notoriously  bad 
character. 

4.  He  shall  not  use  intoxicating  liquors. 

5.  He  shall  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  commissioners 
of  prisons  by  letter  or  in  person  once  in  each  month. 

The  fact  that  the  prisoner  is  at  liberty,  by  no  means 
releases  him  from  the  balance  of  his  sentence,  and  he  may,  at 
any  time  prior  to  its  expiration,  be  returned  to  the  reformatory. 
The  time  has  arrived  when,  under  the  best  known  system,  he 
appears  to  have  reformed  ;  and  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
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the  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  exists  at  this  time  a 
purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  to  lead  a  better  life.  His 
difficulty,  however,  begins  at  this  point ;  what  was  a  compar- 
atively easy  task  while  under  the  influence  and  restraint  of  the 
reformatory  discipline,  at  once  becomes  an  undertaking  of  no 
ordinary  effort  after  release,  and  he  is  exposed  to  temptations 
similar  to  those  that  contributed  to  his  downfall.  The 
importance  of  well-managed  prisons  cannot  be  over  estimated. 
The  well-being  of  the  prisoner  and  the  influence  he  exerts  upon 
society  are,  however,  fraught  with  far  greater  responsibilities 
after  his  release  from  prison.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  state 
has  for  years  made  provision  to  some  extent  for  a  supervison 
of  the  prisoner  for  a  time  after  he  is  at  liberty.  One  of  the 
conditions  insisted  upon  by  the  commissioners  is  that  the 
prisoner  shall  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  either  in 
person  or  by  letter  once  in  each  month.  If  this  is  not  faith- 
fully complied  with,  an  agent  of  the  board  makes  an 
investigation  of  the  case.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  a 
great  many  who  are  committed  and  pass  through  the  different 
grades  at  the  reformatory,  come  out  and  make  good  citizens. 
Illustrations  of  this  character  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
as  to  daily  testify  to  the  usefulness  of  the  institution. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  aiding  prisoners 
released  from  the  reformatory  has  for  years  been  made.  In  the 
disbursement  of  this  money  an  effort  is  always  made  to  have 
the  prisoner  undestand  that  he  must  first  rely  upon  himself. 
As  a  rule,  employment  for  him  is  assured  previous  to  his 
release,  and  the  assistance  provided  is  usually  for  the  purchase 
of  working  clothes,  tools,  board,  or  railroad  fares  to  his  home. 

While  we  have  made  prominent  the  two  features  of  regular 
employment  and  release  upon  parole,  having  reference  to  the 
aiding  of  discharged  prisoners,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
efforts  being  made  by  many  who,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Him 
"  who  went  about  doing  good,"  are  constantly  making  sacrifices 
in  time  and  money,  in  order  that  the  fallen  may  be  raised  to  a 
higher  method  of  living.  Such  labors  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  call  special  attention  to 
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conditions  which  it  seems  to  your  committee  must  prevail  if 
the  ideals  we  set  for  the  lives  of  discharged  prisoners  are  to  be 
realized. 

Mr.  ORIN  C.  PAINTER,  Treasurer  of  the  Maryland 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  was  asked  to  speak.  Mr.  Painter 
said  that  he  had  brought  a  report  from  his  society  which  he 
would  read.  It  was  as  follows : 

To  the  National  Prison  Congress,  Cleveland,  Ohio  : — We 
beg  leave  to  report  a  few  of  the  practical,  new  and  salient  facts 
regarding  the  prison  reforms  and  matters  connected  with 
prison  work  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  and  fruitful  year  in 
the  progress  of  our  penal,  pauper  and  reformatory  labors  in 
Maryland.  The  new  penitentiary,  which  is  a  thoroughly 
modern  and  model  prison,  costing  over  $1,000,000,  has  been 
completed  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  convicts  of  the  state 
numbering  about  one  thousand.  The  chapel  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  commodiest  in  the  world  and  in  fact  all  the 
appointments  and  departments  are  the  most  modern  and 
complete  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

The  industries  of  this  institution  are  so  well  chosen  that 
all  the  prisoners  who  are  physically  and  mentally  able  are  kept 
at  work,  and  so  remunerative  are  they  that  the  entire  expense 
of  the  management  is  defrayed  by  the  income  and  last  year 
over  $35,000  were  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state, 
besides  the  convicts  are  allowed  to  receive  payment  for  over- 
work which  amounts  annually  to  from  $20,000  to  $30,000. 
This  money,  set  to  the  convicts'  credit,  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  convicts,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  warden,  by  means 
of  which  they  aid  their  families  and  often  have  a  little  amount 
to  start  life  anew  when  released. 

The  superior  management  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary 
under  its  efficient  warden,  Mr.  John  F.  Weyler,  and  the 
Honorable  Board  of  Directors,  has  brought  this  institution  to 
notice  throughout  the  country. 
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The  religious  services  and  preaching  in  the  chapel  where 
the  prisoners  are  congregated,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  each 
Sabbath,  have  produced  very  satisfactory  results  during  the 
past  year.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stoudenmire,  the  general  agent  of  our 
association,  preaches  at  the  morning  service  and  some  volun- 
teer pastor  of  Baltimore,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  S. 
Griffith,  president  of  the  association,  preaches  at  the  afternoon 
service. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1900,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  who  had  professed  conversion,  solemnly  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  by  confession  of  faith,  baptism  and  confirmation, 
and  these,  together  with  others  of  the  convicts  who  had 
formerly  been  consecrated  to  God,  received  the  holy  sacrament 
in  the  presence  of  the  entire  audience  of  the  convicts  of  the 
institution  and  a  large  number  of  visitors  who  were  seated  in 
the  gallery. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  number  of  convicts  ever 
received  into  Christian  fellowship  in  any  prison  at  one  time  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe.  The  chaplain,  Rev.  W.  C.  Stoud- 
enmire, A.  M.,  was  assisted  in  the  service  by  Rev.  Joseph  T. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  Rev.  Ezra  K. 
Bell,  D.  D.,  of  the  Lutheran  church.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  services  ever  witnessed  in  prison 
or  elsewhere. 

The  Baltimore  city  jail  stands  second  in  importance 
among  the  penal  institutions  and  the  management  of  the  same 
by  the  new  warden,  Mr.  James  F.  Doyle,  is  worthy  of  special 
mention.  He  has  introduced  a  number  of  needed  reforms  and 
the  entire  plant  is  undergoing  improvements  and  repairs.  As 
in  the  penitentiary,  the  religious  services  are  rendered  by  our 
association  and  every  facility  is  given  us  for  the  best  results, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  departments. 

The  Maryland  House  of  Correction  is  third  in  importance 
as  a  penal  institution  of  the  state.  Its  buildings  are  modern, 
and  all  appointments,  both  for  the  prisoners  and  the  work- 
shops, are  of  the  most  improved  and  latest  designs  for  such 
institutions.  Our  association  also  has  charge  of  the  religious 
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services  and  reformatory  work  among  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Jesse 
Moore,  the  new  superintendent,  is  giving  general  satisfaction 
in  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  institution,  and  every 
opportunity  is  afforded  us  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work 
among  the  prisoners. 

The  results  of  our  efforts  are  by  no  means  so  satisfactory 
in  the  Maryland  House  of  Correction  and  the  Baltimore  City 
Jail  as  they  are  in  the  Maryland  Penitentiary,  the  chief  reason 
being  that  the  sentences  are  generally  of  only  a  few  months* 
duration,  while  in  the  penitentiary  they  average  above  several 
years,  also  the  grade  of  prisoners  is  much  lower  in  the  last 
two  institutions  named  than  in  the  penitentiary. 

We  visited  during  the  past  year  twenty  of  the  twenty- 
three  counties  of  Maryland,  holding  religious  services  in  the 
jails  and  almshouses  of  each  of  the  counties,  supplying  hymn 
books,  Bibles  and  religious  literature  to  the  inmates  and  pris- 
oners of  each  of  these  institutions,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
appointing  committees  to  give  attention  to  the  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  prisons  and  almshouses,  and  taking  an  oversight 
of  the  released  convicts  returned  to  these  counties.  On  these 
tours  of  county  visitations  we  meet  many  of  the  dicharged 
prisoners  in  their  own  homes  or  places  of  business,  and  find 
that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  them  are  living  honorable  and 
useful  lives  in  their  communities.  They  are  generally  glad  to 
see  us,  and  never  fail  to  renew  their  thanks  to  us  for  the  timely 
advice  and  friendly  aid  given  them  while  they  were  incarcer- 
ated and  upon  their  release. 

We  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  fact  that  our 
work  in  the  institutions  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  prisoners,  hence  upon  release  we  meet  the 
discharged  and  give  them  friendly  advice,  kindly  direction  and 
personal  assistance.  Thus  we  put  them  in  the  way  of  com- 
mencing a  new  and  better  life  of  honesty  and  industry  by 
finding  opportunity  for  employment  in  Baltimore,  or  assisting 
them  by  giving  them  transportation  to  their  homes  or  where 
they  may  be  able  to  secure  employment.  Without  this  atten- 
tion and  assistance  on  release  from  prison  many  of  this  class 
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fall  in  with  the  old  companions  of  vice  and  speedily  lapse 
into  crime  and  return  to  prison,  making  their  cases  more 
desperate  and  hopeless  than  ever. 

The  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  secured,  through 
its  president,  the  act  of  the  legislature  in  1894,  giving  the 
judges  discretionary  power  in  cases  of  young  and  first  offend- 
ers. It  is  being  freely  used  by  the  judges  of  our  courts  in 
suspending  sentence,  and  placing  these  offenders  uuder  the 
supervision  of  the  Parole  Committee  of  the  Maryland  Prison- 
ers' Aid  Association.  This  department  is  becoming  an 
important  factor  in  the  work  of  our  association,  and  is  bring- 
ing our  benevolent  and  humane  work  into  public  notice  in 
Baltimore  and  throughout  the  country.  By  this  means  hun- 
dreds are  being  kept  from  the  blight  of  prison  association  and 
from  a  prison  record,  and  thus  changing  the  entire  course  of 
their  lives,  and  urging  them  on  to  a  higher  plane  of  living, 
and  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  after  years  of 
their  lives.  The  Parole  Committee  visits  the  homes  of  these 
cases  from  time  to  time,  and  calls  these  offenders  together 
every  Friday  at  8  P.  M.,  at  the  office  of  the  association,  318 
St.  Paul  street,  and  carefully  looks  into  the  conduct  and  sur- 
rounding of  each  case,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
religious  instruction,  good  council,  and  cautioning  them  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  living  up  to  their  parole  in  all 
particulars. 

One  of  the  difficult,  and  yet,  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  the  parole  is  that  each  one  under  our  supervision 
must  be  continuously  employed,  for  we  hold  that  idleness  is 
the  open  door  to  vice  and  crime. 

During  the  past  year  our  committee  has  had  under  its 
care  and  supervision  two  hundred  young  and  first  offenders, 
and  of  this  number  only  nine  have  broken  the  terms  of  their 
parole,  and  been  sentenced  to  prison  by  the  court. 

The  enclosed  letters  from  the  judges  of  the  criminal 
courts  and  the  state's  attorney,  testify  to  the  utility  and  import- 
ance of  this  department  of  the  work  of  our  association. 
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BALTIMORE,  MD.,  September  12,  1900. 

G.  S.  Griffith,  Esq.,  President  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 
Dear  Sir : — I  have  your  favor  of  recent  date  asking  for  my 
views  on  the  work  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  in  con- 
nection with  the  practical  operation  of  the  parole  system,  and 
gladly  comply  with  your  request 

The  system  referred  to  was  adopted  in  this  state  by  the 
Act  of  1894,  ch.  402.  It  is  limited  in  its  application  to  first 
convictions  of  offenses  not  capital.  In  authorizing  the  release 
of  the  party  in  such  cases  "  on  probation  "  much  is  left  to  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  court  "  regard  being  had  to  the  youth, 
character  and  antecedents  of  the  offender,  to  the  nature  of  the 
offense,  and  to  any  extenuating  circumstances." 

In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  the  court  has  been 
materially  assisted  by  the  careful  investigations  and  faithful 
reports  of  your  society.  One  or  more  of  your  trusted  officers 
make  it  their  business  to  keep  themselves  in  constant  touch 
with  the  criminal  court.  Whenever  a  case  apparently  belong- 
ing to  the  class  referred  to  comes  up  for  action,  the  practice  is 
to  suspend  judgment  to  await  the  investigation  and  report  of 
the  society  upon  that  individual  case.  This  is  in  most  cases 
made  promptly,  upon  the  same  day.  There  have  been  excep- 
tional cases  of  some  difficulty,  where  a  fair  and  careful  report 
required  longer  time.  In  no  one  instance  has  the  court  seen 
cause  to  distrust  the  entire  fidelity  and  trustworthiness  of  such 
investigation,  and  in  very  rare  cases  has  occasion  been  found 
to  differ  with  the  society  in  the  result  reached.  The  officers 
are  by  no  means  governed  by  a  sentiment  of  indiscriminate 
leniency,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  protection  of  society  as 
one  of  the  objects  of  punishment,  as  well  as  the  reformation 
of  the  offender.  Cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  which  the 
investigation  has  resulted  in  a  negative  report. 

Offenders  released  on  probation  are  required  to  "  enter 
into  a  recognizance,  with  or  without  sureties  to  appear  and 
receive  judgment  when  called  upon  and  in  the  meantime  to 
keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behavior."  Upon  being 
satisfied  that  the  offender  has  failed  to  observe  any  of  the 
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conditions  of  his  recognizance,  the  court  is  authorized  to  issue 
process  for  his  apprehension  and  impose  sentence. 

Besides  being  under  the  special  surveillance  of  the  police, 
such  probationers  are  in  some  cases  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  parent  or  guardian,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  under  the  care 
of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  They  are  required  to  report  to 
the  society  at  stated  intervals,  which  in  this  and  other  ways  is 
enabled  to  keep  informed  as  to  party's  mode  of  life,  and  to 
exert  a  wholesome  restraint  and  influence. 

Experience  has  shown  this  influence  to  be  of  a  most 
beneficial  character,  and  the  instances  have  been  comparatively 
few  in  which  such  offenders  have  relapsed,  or  have  been 
brought  before  the  court  for  sentence. 

The    "parole  system"    as    thus   practically  worked,  has 
proved  an  exceedingly  valuable  reform  in  our  criminal  juris- 
prudence, and  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  a  most  important,  if 
not  an  indispensable  agency,  in  its  efficient  development. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  E.  PHELPS. 

SUPREME  BENCH  OF  BALTIMORE  CITY, 

September  18,  1900. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Griffith,  President  Maryland  Prisoners*  Aid 
Association,  Dear  Sir ; — Replying  to  your  favor  of  September 
4,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  think  so  highly  of  the  work  of  the 
Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  in  exercising  a  super- 
vision of  persons  paroled  under  the  First  Offender's  Act,  that 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  it  as  most  useful.  It  is 
practical  philanthropy  most  profitably  employed.  Without 
the  assistance  of  some  such  agency  in  making  use  of  this  Act 
with  a  view  to  saving  from  a  future  life  of  crime  many  unfor- 
tunates, I  believe  the  end  aimed  at  could  not  be  secured,  for 
little  benefit  can  accrue  in  this  direction  from  a  release  on 
parole,  unless  there  be  some  one  to  help  the  paroled  persons  to 
employment,  take  a  friendly  interest  in  his  welfare  and 
safeguard  his  conduct. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  HENRY  D.  HARLAN. 
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STATE'S  ATTORNEY'S  OFFICE,  COURT  HOUSE,  \ 
BALTIMORE,  September  18,  1900.      j 

G.  S.  Griffith,  Esq.,  President  Prisoners'*  Aid  Society  > 
Baltimore,  My  Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to 
the  practical  working  of  your  committee  on  paroled  prisoners, 
I  beg  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  deserves  the  very  highest 
commendation.  While  the  law  of  1894,  providing  for  the 
suspension  of  sentence  in  cases  of  first  offenders  is  in  itself 
productive  of  most  excellent  results,  yet  it  could  never  have 
attained  to  its  highest  degree  of  usefulness  as  long  as  there 
was  no  way  of  keeping  track  of  those  who  were  paroled  under 
its  provisions,  and  as  you  are  well  aware,  there  is  no  branch 
of  the  state  government  which  could  satisfactorily  perform  this 
task.  This  work  your  committee  has  undertaken  to  do,  and 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  say  to  you,  after  a 
close  observation  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  January  term, 
that  this  work  has  been  most  thoroughly,  conscientiously  and 
satisfactorily  performed,  and  I  think  that  your  society  has 
every  reason  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  good  it  has  done  in 
rendering  so  effective  the  working  of  this  most  excellent  law. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  M.  MCL/ANE, 
State's  Attorney  for  Baltimore  City. 

The  above  outline  and  letters  show  this  part  of  our  work 
and  its  practical  worth  in  behalf  of  this  class  of  offenders. 

Feeling  sure  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  practical 
phase  of  prison  work  that  is  destined  to  become  well  known, 
and  generally  adopted  throughout  the  entire  country, 
We  are 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

G.  S.  GRIFFITH, 

President.. 

W.  C.  STOUDENMIRE, 
Gertl  Agt.  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Ass' n^ 
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Mr.  A.  W.  BUTLER,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Charities, 
Indiana. — If  the  parole  system  or  indeterminate  law  be  adopted, 
the  merit  system  must  apply  equally  to  the  officers  and  the 
men.  It  will  be  the  testimony  of  all  those  who  have  given 
any  attention  to  the  subject  that  unless  we  can  eliminate  all 
political  and  personal  influence  from  the  management,  that  the 
indeterminate  law  can  not  be  a  success.  In  Indiana  we  have 
carried  out  the  working  of  the  parole  law  not  only  in  the 
reformatory  but  in  the  state  prison.  We  have  paroled  in 
Indiana  in  the  last  three  years  from  the  reformatory  about  five 
hundred  and  thirty-two  men.  Of  this  number  forty-two  have 
been  returned  for  violation  of  parole  ;  but  ninety-four  in  all 
have  been  in  any  degree  unsuccessful.  From  the  state  prison 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  have  been  paroled  and  nine  have 
been  returned  and  but  fifteen  have  been  unsatisfactory. 
The  state  has  appointed  an  agent,  who  secures  places  of 
employment  for  these  men  who  come  out  on  parole.  If  a 
man's  friends  and  relatives  can  not  find  employment  for  him 
the  agent  does.  He  visits  the  home  and  shop  in  which  he  is 
to  go,  and  no  man  goes  out  without  the  approval  of  the  agent. 
The  man  is  visited  regularly,  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year,  and 
he  sends  monthly  reports,  certified  by  his  employer,  that  we 
may  know  what  he  is  doing.  It  is  only  by  this  careful 
investigation  and  supervision  that  we  are  expecting  to 
accomplish  the  results  we  have  in  mind. 

QUESTION. — Have  you  any  difficulty  in  finding  places  for 
the  men  ? 

Mr.  BUTLER. — No.  Places  have  been  found  for  all  but 
three  of  the  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  and  one  of  those 
was  insane,  one  blind  and  one  feeble-minded. 

Mr.  BARROWS. — I  want  to  mention  one  fact.  In  France 
there  are  one  hundred  and  one  societies  for  aiding  discharged 
prisoners.  Judge  Follett  and  I  attended  in  Paris,  this  summer, 
a  meeting  of  the  aid  societies  of  France  and  Belgium  and 
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other  parts  of  Europe,  an  exceedingly  interesting  meeting. 
But  they  have  not  the  reformatory  system  there.  That  I 
consider  the  ideal  system,  for  then  the  prisoner  is  prepared  for 
discharge  when  he  comes  out.  In  Europe  they  do  not  wait 
to  meet  the  man  who  comes  out  by  accident.  They  go  to 
him  before  the  door  is  opened.  I  went  to  visit  the  great 
prison  at  La  Frienes,  near  Paris,  and  the  man  who  went  with 
me  was  a  wealthy  man,  an  engineer,  who  devoted  some  of  his 
time  every  week  in  going  to  that  prison  to  see  men  who  are 
coming  out,  and  arranging  to  find  places  for  them,  and  acting 
as  a  "patron,"  or  guardian,  to  many  of  the  men  who  come  out. 

Warden  GARVIN. — I  believe  we  have  one  of  the  best 
systems  for  treating  discharged  prisoners.  Thirty  days  before 
a  man  is  discharged  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  talk  over 
the  situation,  secures  the  man  employment,  an  agent  meets  him 
at  the  prison,  takes  him  to  the  town,  sends  him  where  he 
wants  to  go  and  furnishes  him  tools  and  board  for  a  limited 
time.  In  regard  to  the  parole  system  we  have  that  also.  We 
have  not  had  a  violation  of  parole  for  five  years. 

QUESTION. — Are  the  persons  in  France  who  have  the  care 
of  the  discharged  prisoners  government  officials  or  volunteer 
workers  ? 

Mr.  BARROWS. — They  are  volunteers.  In  Switzerland 
the  members  of  the  aid  societies  go  to  the  prison  and  look 
into  the  cases.  "  Rounders  "  do  not  receive  much  attention 
from  them.  But  it  is  all  voluntary  work.  It  is  in  conjunc- 
tion, with  the  government,  however,  so  that  they  have  official 
support.  That  is  also  so  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 

QUESTION. — Does  the  government  extend  its  care 
officially  after  they  are  discharged  ? 

Mr.  BARROWS. — I  think  not.  In  England  the  govern- 
ment pays  the  aid  societies  a  certain  amount  for  their  support. 

Mr.  lyvTLE. — No  man  leaves  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
without  having  work.  I  go  there  every  day  and  see  all  the 
men  who  are  to  be  discharged  and  make  arrangements  for 
hem. 
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Mr.  HERT. — I  think  the  record  of  Connecticut  is  remark- 
able. I  should  like  to  know  the  number  paroled. 

Mr.  GARVIN. — They  are  very  conservative  in  Connecticut 
They  have  but  one  hundred  prisoners  and  only  eighteen 
paroled.  They  report  their  earnings  monthly  and  their 
expenses.  The  parole  law  there  is  a  success. 

General  BRINKERHOFF,  for  the  committee  to  which  was 
referred  the  resolution  on  the  indeterminate  sentence  spoke  as 
follows  :  I  desire  to  say  that  while  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence — probably  one  of  its  strongest 
advocates — I  am  not  an  advocate  of  its  adoption  unless  other 
things  go  with  it,  unless  it  can  be  administered  intelligently. 
Those  who  administer  it  must  be  trained  men,  permanent 
men,  under  civil  service  rules.  In  our  recommendations  as  a 
board  in  Ohio  we  never  recommend  anything  unless  we  can 
do  it  unanimously.  I  think  that  should  be  our  rule  here. 
How  many  would  be  willing  to  adopt  this  resolution  as  it 
stands  ? 

After  further  discussion  in  which  Major  McClaughry,  Mr. 
Ellison,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  Dr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Bailey  and  others 
took  part,  Warden  Garvin  withdrew  the  final  part  of  his 
resolution  and  it  was  finally  adopted  without  dissent  as 
follows  : 

Voted,  That  the  National  Prison  Association  heartily 
endorses  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  ;  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  body  no  other  penal  system  yet  devised 
supplies  to  the  offender  so  many  motives  and  opportunities  for 
reformation,  erects  so  many  barriers  against  crime  as  an 
occupation,  and  affords  society  so  effective  protection  against 
the  incursions  of  the  habitual  criminal. 

ALBERT  GARVIN, 

Wether sfield,  Conn. 

The  PRESIDENT  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
executive  committee  would  arrange  at  the  next  meeting  to 
have  section  meetings  for  the  wardens,  for  the  chaplains  and 
the  physicians  in  the  mornings,  and  that  afternoons  and  even- 
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ings  there  be  general  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  papers  by 
the  standing  committees. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  and  adopted : 

Resolved,'r£\&\.  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to 
present  at  the  next  annual  meeting  a  By-Law  permitting  and 
regulating  the  method  of  formulating  and  presenting  resolu- 
tions relating  to  legislation  and  administration,  to  be  adopted 
by  the  National  Prison  Association. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  was  pre- 
sented by  the  chairman,  Warden  CHAMBERLAIN,  and  adopted 
as  follows : — (See  the  opening  pages  of  this  volume). 

The  newly  elected  president,  Superintendent  JOSEPH  F. 
SCOTT,  of  Massachusetts,  was  invited  to  the  platform.  In  a 
few  words  Mr.  Scott  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honor 
the  association  had  conferred  upon  him. 

WARDEN'S  ASSOCIATION — WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  last  session  of  the  Prison  Congress  was  called  to 
order  at  2  P.  M.  A  report  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  special  committee  was  made  by  Dr.  HENDERSON.  (Vide 
page  232). 

Dr.  WINES. — My  hope  in  coming  to  this  meeting  was 
that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  to  say  something  on  the 
subject  which  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  by  Dr. 
Henderson.  I  am  not  a  criminal  anthropologist.  So  far  as  I 
have  studied  the  writings  of  the  criminal  anthropologists,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  contain  much  that  is  visionary  and 
unpractical.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the 
criminal  anthropological  school,  by  its  researches,  has  rendered 
a  real  service  to  mankind.  It  has  diverted  the  attention  of 
criminologists,  prison  officials  and  statesmen  from  too  exclusive 
consideration  of  the  question  of  crime  to  the  study  of  the 
prisoner. 

Criminality,  the  criminal  and  the  prison,  these  three 
constitute  a  triad,  of  which  the  central  element  is  the  criminal. 
Crime  is  to  be  studied  in  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  in  the 
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prison.  The  aim  of  the  prison  is  to  eliminate  criminality 
from  the  prisoner.  In  case  that  can  not  be  done,  and  if  he 
is  dangerous,  the  logical  alternative  is  that  he  shall  be 
secluded  where  he  can  do  no  injury. 

I  have  no  preconceived  notions  on  this  subject  to  defend 
or  advocate  or  enforce  on  other  people,  but  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  in  the  United  States  census  we  have  possibly  an 
opportunity  to  do  what  has  never  been  done  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  examination  of  the  statistics  of  prisons  and 
prisoners  will  be  under  my  own  immediate  control.  I  shall 
have  the  direction  of  it  and  be  responsible  for  what  is  said  in 
that  report.  I  solicit  the  assistance  of  wardens  in  perfecting 
it.  After  we  shall  have  finished  the  statistical  part,  we  may 
be  able  to  obtain  permission,  if  we  have  not  already  the  implied 
right,  to  send  into  the  field  two  or  three  skilled  anthropological 
experts,  trained  in  the  use  of  special  apparatus  for  testing  the 
presence  of  physical  reactions  resulting  from  mental  impressions 
and  of  mental  impressions  resulting  from  physical  sensations. 
Whether  anything  of  practical  value  will  result  from  such  an 
investigation  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  view  of  the  great 
attention  now  being  given  to  that  subject  it  would  probably  be 
worth  while  to  try  the  experiment.  I  think  we  can  employ  two 
or  three  expert  observers,  and  supply  them  with  a  set  of  instru- 
ments which  they  can  carry  from  prison  to  prison  in  large  sample 
cases.  If  the  wardens  will  co-operate  with  the  government 
by  giving  these  investigators  access  to  the  prisons,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  a  series  of  observations  on  prisoners  of 
much  larger  extent  than  has  yet  been  made  in  any  country. 
Criminal  anthropological  deductions  have  thus  far  been  based 
on  too  few  cases  to  be  of  much  value.  The  observers,  too, 
have  too  often  confined  their  studies  to  abnormal  men,  with 
no  adequate  basis  for  comparison  with  normal  men,  in  order 
to  determine  what  variations  indicate  the  presence  of 
degeneracy. 

Major  McCXAUGHRY. — Would  the  government  furnish 
the  instruments? 
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Dr.  WINES. — I  think  it  would.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  visit  all  the  prisons  in  the  United  States ;  but,  by  selecting 
some  of  the  larger  ones,  and  studying  typical  cases,  if  there 
are  any  such,  we  should  ascertain  whether  any  observable 
peculiarities  exist  in  the  entire  class,  and  whether  they  are 
found  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  as  in  the  south  and  in  the 
west.  We  should  also  be  able  to  determine  whether  there  are 
distinctive  peculiarities  in  those  who  have  committed  crimes 
against  property  or  against  persons.  By  securing  five  or  ten 
thousand  observations  we  should  have  a  broad  basis  upon 
which  to  base  deductions.  I  do  not  see  any  way  to  do  it  except 
by  the  agency  of  the  federal  government.  I  do  not  expect 
any  very  wonderful  results.  I  doubt  whether  the  criminal 
psychologists  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
criminal  type,  or  of  congenital  criminals.  Neither  do  I 
believe  that  they  will  find  a  way  to  abolish  courts  and  put  an 
end  to  the  taking  of  parole  evidence  in  criminal  trials.  But  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  such  an  investigation  as  I  have  in 
mind  would  settle  the  question  whether  the  claims  of  the 
criminal  anthropologist  can  be  scientifically  demonstrated,  and 
it  would  be  worth  all  it  costs.  I  would  like  to  bespeak  from 
the  wardens  any  help  they  can  give  any  effort  I  may  make  in 
this  direction. 

With  respect  to  the  needed  psychological  observations, 
they  can  be  made  by  the  chaplain  or  the  physician  in  each 
prison,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  work  can  be  done  in  advance, 
since  we  cannot  undertake  this  special  work  within  the  coming 
year  or  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  A.  W.  BUTLER,  Indiana. — I  was  much  interested  in 
Dr.  Henderson's  remarks  and  in  the  statement  by  Dr.  Wines. 
There  is  a  committee  in  this  country  appointed  for  a  similar 
purpose.  For  two  years  it  has  been  measuring  the  most 
intelligent  people  in  the  country,  college  professors,  scientists, 
lawyers,  doctors,  philanthropists,  wardens,  etc.  The  purpose 
of  this  committee  is  to  study  the  men  of  America,  and 
eventually  it  will  develop  certain  lines.  These  two  committees 
might  work  together  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  get  a  com- 
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parison  between  normal  men  and  so-called  abnormal  men. 
For  some  years  I  have  been  much  interested  in  psychological 
work.  When  the  Indiana  reformatory  was  established  we 
made  an  effort  to  study  every  man  that  came  in,  and  we  tried 
to  get  a  young  man  who  could  do  the  work.  I  visited  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  saw  Dr.  Putnam  and  others,  but  they 
said  they  had  no  one  that  they  could  recommend. 

Dr.  HENDERSON. — The  number  of  men  who  can  do  this 
work  is  growing  rapidly. 

Mrs.  Deborah  C.  Leeds,  of  Philadelphia,  was  invited  to 
speak  by  President  Wright. 

Mrs.  LEEDS. — As  I  have  been  visiting  county  prisons  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  last  few  years,  I  have  noticed  how  often 
men  and  women  are  thrown  together  in  a  very  unfortunate 
way.  Unless  there  are  a  good  many  prisoners  there  is 
objection  raised  to  employing  a  matron.  I  want  to  urge  the 
importance  of  establishing  reformatories  for  women.  I  know 
it  will  be  difficult  to  get  an  Ellen  Johnson  everywhere,  but  I 
do  believe  that  there  are  suitable  people  to  do  this  work.  I 
shall  continue  to  plead  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  reformatory  for 
women,  and  I  want  a  word  of  encouragment  from  this 
Congress.  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  not  a  warden  who  would 
not  be  glad  to  have  a  separate  place  for  women.  I  have 
looked  into  the  expense  of  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
add  very  much  to  the  expense.  Women  physicians  should 
also  be  employed  for  female  prisoners. 

President  WRIGHT. — We  are  all  interested  in  having 
prisons  for  women,  and  I  will  ask  all  who  favor  them,  and 
who  wish  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  work  Mrs. 
Leeds  is  doing  in  this  direction,  to  say  "aye."  The  vote  was 
unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks  offered  by  Mr.  WEY 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  PATTON,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  due  and 
are  hereby  cordially  given  to  all  who  have  aided  in  making 
this  Congress  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occasion  ; 
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To  the  local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  its  prepar- 
atory work  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  and  for  hospitality  and 
courtesies  shown  during  its  continuance,  especially  for  the 
delightful  carriage  drive  through  the  city  parks  on  Tuesday 
afternoon ; 

To  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Epworth 
Memorial  Church,  and  the  Old  Stone  Church,  for  the  use  of 
their  assembly  rooms  for  our  meetings ; 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ward  Beecher  Pickard,  for  the  thoughtful 
and  inspiring  sermon  on  Sunday  morning,  which  was  highly 
approved  and  appreciated  by  all  our  members  ; 

To  the  newspapers  of  Cleveland,  for  the  reports  of  our 
proceedings  in  their  morning  and  evening  editions  ; 

To  the  street  railway  companies  for  complimentary 
tickets,  good  on  any  line  in  the  city. 

We  came  to  Cleveland  with  pleasurable  anticipation,  and 
we  leave  it  with  regret,  in  the  hope  of  renewing  at  some  future 
day  the  acquaintance  and  friendships  here  formed. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Warden  ALBERT 
GARVIN,  of  Connecticut : 

Resolved,  That  we  place  on  record  an  expression  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  faithful,  efficient  and  helpful  labors  of  Dr. 
S.  J.  Barrows  in  representing  before  the  International  Prison 
Congress  at  Brussels  the  work  of  the  United  States  in  the  field 
of  criminal  law  and  reformatory  treatment. 

General  BRINKERHOFF. — I  want  to  second  that  motion. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Barrows  in  connection  with  the  International 
Prison  Commission  is  simply  monumental.  There  is  not  any- 
thing that  I  know  of  that  will  give  us  wider  attention  and 
recognition  in  Europe  than  that  wonderful  collection  of  papers 
which  he  has  made  during  the  last  five  years.  L/ook  at  that 
last  volume  alone,  giving  all  the  new  legislation  on  criminal 
matters  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  whole  country  !  There  is 
work  enough  in  that  for  years.  Then  look  at  the  different 
books  translated  into  French  for  the  International  Prison 
Congress.  I  feel  under  great  obligation  to  him  for  what  he 
has  done  for  this  country.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  how  he 
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could  find  the  time  to  do  it  all  and  go  over  there  every  year  in 
addition.  I  know  how  far  we  were  behind  as  a  country  in 
presenting  reports  to  the  International  Prison  Congress  ;  now 
we  stand  at  the  forefront.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  nation 
that  can  now  make  a  better  showing  than  the  United  States 
and  that  is  due  mainly  to  Samuel  J.  Barrows. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

The  resolution  which  was  referred  back  to  the  committee 
in  the  morning  was  again  reported  by  General  Brinkerhoff, 
chairman,  and  was  adopted. 

Warden  FULLER,  Michigan. — With  reference  to  separate 
prisons  for  women  I  want  to  say  that  the  Michigan  legislature 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  reformatory  at 
Adrian  and  the  result  was  that  the  people  in  Michigan,  except 
the  politicians,  are  universally  in  favor  of  separate  prisons  for 
women  governed  by  women. 

Warden  SHIDLER. — There  is  not  a  better  managed  insti- 
tution, both  in  discipline  and  in  a  business  way  than  the 
Women's  Prison  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  MILUGAN. — The  only  trouble  about  that  is  that 
there  are  adults  and  young  people  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. 

Superintendent  SCOTT. — We  have  had  one  thing  to 
contend  with  in  Massachusetts,  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
county  commissioners  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  women  as 
housekeepers  about  the  county  prisons.  While  we  have  an 
admirable  woman's  reformatory  prison  we  have  more  women 
to-day  in  county  jails  than  there  are  in  the  reformatory. 
While  that  is  the  fact  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  in  separate 
cell  blocks  and  usually  have  a  matron.  We  do  not  want  to 
sail  under  false  colors.  While  we  have  the  best  reformatory 
for  women  that  I  ever  saw  we  have  also  this  same  question  to 
deal  with,  taking  the  rest  of  the  women  oat  of  the  county 
jails. 

Mrs.  LEEDS. — I  do  not  see  why  the  women  should  be 
kept  to  do  housework.  The  men  could  be  taught  to  cook 
and  sew. 
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President  WRIGHT  asked  Rev.  Ward  Beecher  Pickard  to 
speak. 

Dr.  PICKARD  said  that  there  was  not  much  left  to  do  but 
to  pronounce  the  benediction.  He  felt  that  the  coming  of  the 
association  to  Cleveland  had  been  an  inspiration  to  the  city  as 
it  certainly  had  to  himself  personally. 

Warden  HERT  asked  Dr.  Henderson  to  speak  of  a  syllabus 
that  he  was  preparing  for  his  students. 

Dr.  HENDERSON  said  that  when  the  syllabus  was  ready 
he  would  send  copies  of  it  to  the  wardens. 

Major  McCLAUGHRY  asked  if  some  arrangement  could 
not  be  made  by  which  certain  papers  that  had  been  read  could 
be  printed  for  distribution  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of  the 
volume. 

Superintendent  PATTEN  said  that  he  could  print  some  of 
them  in  his  institution. 

Major  McCLAUGHRY  thought  the  papers  ought  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  so  that  they 
could  be  taken  home  by  the  members. 

Mr.  MILLIGAN  said  that  that  method  had  been  tried,  but 
unsuccessfully. 

After  the  singing  of  the  doxology  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  and  the  association  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  only  report  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Police 
Force  in  cities,  which  was  received  by  the  secretary,  was  the 
following  : 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  June  18,  1900. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan,  Secretary  the  National  Prison 
Association,  Allegheny  Pa.,  My  Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to 
yours  dated  June  14,  requesting  a  report  from  me,  to  be  read 
at  the  next  meeting  of  your  association,  I  have  the  honor  to 
forward  herewith  the  following : 

Your  humanitarian  endeavors  to  better  the  condition  of 
prisoners  confined  in  the  various  prisons  in  the  United  States 
should  receive  the  encouragement  of  every  well  meaning 
citizen.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  As 
police  officers  we  come  in  contact  with  this  class  of  people 
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before  they  receive  their  trial  and  sentence  for  the  crime , 
committed.  Hence  we  find  their  character  and  natural  cpndi- 
tion  more  reckless  and  indifferent  than  the  warden  of  a  prison 
will.  After  receiving  sentence  from  court,  their  recklessness 
and  boldness  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  taken  out  of  them.  I . 
have  reference  to  professional  criminals,  making  a  livelihood 
by  committing  crime.  They  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  in  many 
cases  resort  to  violence  before  they  submit  to  an  arrest.  The 
cunning,  ingenuity  and  persistency  displayed  in  endeavoring 
to  accomplish  a  crime  is  astonishing.  If 'it  was  put  in  the 
direction  of  making  an  honest  living,  they  would  certainly 
succeed  where  others  failed.  When  they  are  turned  over  by 
the  courts  to  the  prison  warden,  then  they  become  different 
human  beings.  Once  inside  the  penitentiary  all  the  tempting 
surroundings  are  shut  off,  and  they  have  to  submit  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  prison,  which  are  necessarily 
very  strict.  They  are  submissive,  and  no  doubt,  as  a  general 
rule,  become  submissive  because  they  have  to,  and  may  be 
considered  quiet  and  well  behaved  prisoners.  When  we 
examine  them  as  to  their  education,  we  find  that  it  has  been 
neglected  in  their  younger  days.  True,  we  find  active  and 
bright  people  among  them  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
forgers,  bank  robbers  and  pennyweighters.  Their  reckless 
and  fast  lives  previous  to  committing  a  crime,  has  driven  them 
in  that  direction  ;  but  when  you  examine  the  more  brutal 
cases  you  will  find  ignorance  to  predominate.  The  work 
laid  out  for  them  in  prison,  no  doubt  detracts  from  their  minds 
the  evil  spirit  that  has  haunted  them  while  out  of  prison  ;  and 
again  a  kind  word  from  the  warden  has  a  great  effect,  and 
encourages  them  to  be  obedient,  especially  when  it  is  known 
by  them  that  it  will  be  to  their  benefit  when  out  of  prison  to 
lead  a  better  life.  But  it  seems  to  me,  once  or  twice  in  prison, 
there  is  a  certain  temptation  that  they  cannot  resist,  and  they 
will  repeat  their  criminal  acts. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
have  them  do  less  work  while  confined,  and  teach  them,  in  a 
school  attached  to  the  prison,  the  rudiments  of  common  school 
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education,  guiding  their  minds  to  nobler  and  better  deeds 
than  committing  crime  and  reading  dime  novel  literature, 
that  has  been  the  ruination  of  so  many  young  people. 

Your  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  following 
section  taken  out  of  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1899  : 

The  report  of  this  department  places  the  total  number 
of  arrests  during  the  year  as  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  more  than  the  year 
previous.  This  increase,  however,  is  attributed  to  minor 
offenses  that  could  hardly  be  considered  a  crime,  such  as 
disorderly  conduct,  etc. 

While  the  criminal  record,  such  as  petit  larcenies  and 
felonies,  show  a  decrease  of  thirty-eight  over  the  previous 
year,  the  number  of  cases  of  murder  we  find  reduced  from 
sixteen  in  1898  to  thirteen  in  1899.  ^u  every  case  the 
offender  was  arrested. 

The  most  noticeable  reduction  we  find  in  cases  of  drunk- 
enness. In  1898  the  number  of  people  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  drunkenness  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  while  in  1899  we  find  only  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cases  less  than 
in  1898.  This  seems  to  be  a  small  reduction,  but  nevertheless 
there  is  a  reduction. 

With  an  estimated  population  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  people  and  thirty-five  and  a  quarter 
square  miles,  we  think  this  is  a  reasonably  fair  showing. 

There  are  three  motives  that  will  lead  to  committing  a 
crime.  First,  the  necessities  to  sustain  life  has  in  many  cases 
caused  the  unfortunate  to  steal ;  second,  the  gaining  of  money 
or  some  other  valuables  without  work,  and  thirdly,  an 
imaginary  wrong  or  actual  wrong,  such  as  jealousy,  that 
will  work  upon  the  mind,  which  is  frequently  stimulated  by 
intoxicants,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  the  act  is 
committed,  while  at  the  second  sober  thought  it  would  be 
otherwise  prevented. 

It  has  often  been  asked  of  me  if  crime  is  not  increasing? 
With  a  corresponding  increase  in  our  population,  I  believe  I 
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am  justified  in  saying  it  is  not.  While  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  it  has  decreased,  I  will  say  that  it  is  about  on  a  stand, 
giving  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  to  a  decrease.  I  hope  I  am 
right  upon  that  question.  I  find  it  is  so  in  Cincinnati.  The 
Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Chiefs  of  Police  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  held  in  this  city  during  the 
month  of  May.  In  conversation  with  a  great  many  Chiefs  of 
Police  they  seem  to  agree  with  me  as  to  crime  being  less  than 
in  previous  years. 

The  Bertillon  system  of  measuring  and  keeping  records 
of  thieves  is  now  in  operation  in  every  large  city  of  the  United 
States.  Through  its  working  a  great  many  professional 
thieves  have  been  identified  and  placed  but  of  harm's  way. 

To  operate  a  successful  police  department,  it  should  be 
based  upon  a  non-partisan  system.  No  political  preferences 
or  affiliations  should  receive  consideration.  A  politician  will 
never  make  a  good  police  officer.  No  police  officer  should  be 
removed  so  long  as  he  discharges  his  duty  honestly,  faith- 
fully and  impartially.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  none 
but  good  citizens,  known  for  their  sobriety  and  integrity  be 
appointed.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  department,  being 
organized  upon  the  principle  of  a  non-partisan  law,  has  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  city.  In  other 
words,  a  police  force  must  be  to  the  people  what  a  regular 
army  is  in  our  country  to  the  government,  a  well  disciplined 
and  educated  body  of  men,  fully  understanding  all  criminal 
laws  and  ordinances  which  they  are  called  upon  to  enforce, 
and  facing  every  danger  when  duty  calls.  To  use  the  language 
of  General  A.  Hickenlooper,  an  esteemed  and  worthy  citizen 
of  Cincinnati,  who  says  "that  all  the  great  moral  and  physical 
powers  of  a  police  force,  whether  it  be  national,  state  or 
municipal,  backed  by  the  majesty  of  the  law,  should  be  so 
exercised  and  used,  as  to  ensure  to  every  citizen  protection  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
regardless  of  their  social,  political  or  business  affiliation." 
Law,  as  ordinarily  defined,  is  an  express  command,  a  fixed 
regulation. 
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In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
pardoning  of  prisoners  out  of  confinement  There  is  no 
doubt  in  some  cases  it  is  nothing  more  than  humane  and  just, 
evidence  being  produced  that  a  prisoner  has,  while  in  prison, 
showed  a  disposition  to  realize  the  enormity  of  the  crime  and 
a  firm  resolve  to  profit  by  the  experience,  and,  again,  by 
witnesses  bearing  upon  the  case,  showing  his  previous  good 
character,  then  he  should  be  pardoned ;  but,  where  a  brutal 
outrage  has  been  committed  and  the  prisoner  has  lost  all  finer 
feelings  as  a  human  being,  indifferent  to  what  is  just  and  what 
is  due  by  him  to  his  fellow  beings,  he  should  be  eompelled  to 
serve  his  full  time,  and  not  turned  out  upon  the  community 
at  large,  for  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  he  repeats 
his  lawless  acts. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully, 

PHIL.  DEITSCH, 
Supt  of  Police. 
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NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION. 


CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I.  This  association  shall  be  called  the  National 
Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  its 
objects  shall  be : 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public 
offenses  and  offenders ;  and  the  mode  of  procedure  by  which 
such  laws  are  enforced. 

2.  The   improvement   of    the    penal,   correctional   and 
reformatory  institutions  throughout  the  country ;  and  of  the 
government,  management  and  discipline  thereof ;  including 
the  appointments  of  the  boards  of  control  and  of  other  officers. 

3.  The  care  of,  and  providing  suitable  and  remunerative 
employment  for  discharged  prisoners ;  and  especially  such  as 
may  or  shall  have  given  evidence  of  a  reformation  of  life. 

ART.  II.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of 
Directors,  of  which  the  above  named  officers  shall  be  ex  officio 
members. 

ART.  III.  There  shall  be  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees, namely,  an  Executive  Committee,  of  which  the 
President  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  ;  the  Secretary  shall  be 
ex  officio  secretary  ;  and  the  Treasurer  ex  officio  a  member ; 
a  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  Reform  ;  a  Committe  on  Police; 
a  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline ;  a  Committee  on  Dis- 
charged Prisoners ;  and  a  Committee  on  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  Work,  as  related  to  children  and  youths,  or 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  all  standing  committees. 

ART.  IV.  The  Board  of  Directors,  of  whom  any  five 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  shall  meet  at  least 
annually ;  and  in  the  interval  of  its  meetings,  its  power  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  shall  fix  its 
own  time  of  meeting. 
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ART.  V.  Committees  of  Correspondence,  or  branch 
associations  for  prison  reform  and  for  the  aid  of  discharged 
prisoners,  shall  be  organized  in  the  several  states,  as  may 
be  found  practicable ;  and  the  formation  of  state  associations 
shall  be  encouraged. 

ART.  VI.  Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds 
of  the  association  not  less  than  five  dollars  shall  be  a  member 
therereof ;  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars,  at  any  one 
time,  shall  constitute  the  contributor  a  life  member  ;  and  a 
contribution  of  two  hundred  dollars,  at  any  one  time,  shall 
entitle  the  contributor  to  be  a  life  director.  Corresponding 
members  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  power  of  electing  officers  shall 
be  confined  to  the  corporate  members  of  the  association. 

ART.  VII.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  an  annual 
meeting,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  appoint ;  on  which  occasion  the  several  standing  com- 
mittees, the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer,  shall  submit  their 
annual  reports.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
President  or  Secretary,  in  his  discretion ;  and  shall  be  called 
by  either,  whenever  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  two  members 
of  the  board. 

ART.  VIII.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  at  some  adjournment 
thereof ;  but  vacancies  occurring  after  the  annual  meeting 
may  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  also 
appoint  all  committees  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  and 
all  officers  shall  hold  over  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

ART.  IX.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  beside  the  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  ex  orficio  members ;  as 
the  President  and  Secretary  shall  be  also  of  all  other  standing 
committees ;  and  three  members  of  said  committees  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

ART.  X.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  association  present  at 
any  meeting  thereof;  provided,  that  notice  of  the  proposed 
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amendment   shall    have   been   given   at   the  next  preceding 
meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  order  of  business  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

2.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

4.  Reports  from  Standing  Committees. 

5.  Reports  from  Special  Committees. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

II.  The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  perform 
the  customary  duties  of  the  respective  offices. 

III.  The  President  shall  appoint  the  committees,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  association. 

IV.  The  President  shall  decide  questions  of  order,  subject 
to  an  appeal ;  and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  in  Cushing's 
Manual,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable. 

V.  No    bills   shall    be   paid   by    the   Treasurer,  unless 
approved    and    signed    by  the    Chairman    of    the  Executive 
Committee,    or   by    some   other  member  of  said   committee, 
designated  by  him. 

VI.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  By-Laws  except 
on  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  given  at  a   previous 
meeting  of  the  board. 


LIST  OF  DELEGATES 
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CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  SEPT.  23d-26th,  1900. 


CANADA : 

Gilmour,  J.  T.,  M.  D.  Warden  Central  Prison,  Toronto. 

Gilmour,  M.  E.,  Toronto. 

Hall^  Rev.  Robt.,  Superintendent  Jail  Sunday  School,  and  City  Mission, 

Toronto. 
MacMast,   Hugh,    Superintendent   Andrew   Reformatory    Sunday   School, 

Toronto. 

Platt,  J.  M.,  M.  D.,  Warden  Penitentiary,  Kingston. 
Stewart,  Douglas,  Inspector  Penitentiaries,  Ottawa. 

MEXICO  : 

Godoy,  Jose  F.,  First  Secretary  Mexican  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CALIFORNIA: 

Drahms,  August,  Chaplain  State  Prison,  San  Quentin. 

COLORADO : 

Dutcher,  A.  C.,  Warden  State  Reformatory,  Buena  Vista. 

Dutcher,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Buena  Vista. 

Hoyt,  C.  P.,  Warden  Colorado  State  Penitentiary,  Canon  City. 

Hoyt,  Mrs.  Ida  R.,  Canon  City. 

King,  Louis,  Member  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners,  Ouray. 

Stonaker,  C.  L.,  Secretary  State  Board  Charities  and  Correction,  Denver 

CONNECTICUT  : 

Garvin,  Albert,  Warden  State  Prison,  Wethersfield. 
Sumner,  Frank  C.,  Director  State  Prison,  Hartford. 
Wells,  Thos.  D.,  Secretary  Board  Prison  Directors,  Hartford. 

ILLINOIS: 

Baldwin,  Abraham,  47  Woodland  Park,  Chicago. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Annie,  Chicago. 
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Hart,    Hastings  H.,    Superintendent  Illinois  Children's  Home    and  Aid 

Society,  Chicago. 

Henderson,  Prof.  R.  C.,  University  of  Chicago. 
Torrance,  Geo.,  Superintendent  State  Reformatory,  Pontiac. 
Torrance,  Mrs.  George,  Pontiac. 

INDIANA  : 

Butler,  Amos  W.,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis,  Official 
Delegate. 

Charlton,  T.  J.,  Superintendent  Reform  School  for  Boys,  Plainfield,  Official 
Delegate. 

Clark,  C.  J.,  Sheriff,  Indianapolis,  Official  Delegate. 

Ellison,  T.  E.,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Fort  Wayne,  Official 
Delegate. 

Greer,  Jas.  E.,  County  Commissioner,  Indianapolis,  Official  Delegate. 

Hert,  Alvin  T.,  General  Superintendent  Indiana  Reformatory,  Jeffersonville, 
Official  Delegate. 

Keely,  Miss  Sarah  F.,  Superintendent  Indiana  Woman's  Prison,  Indian- 
apolis, Official  Delegate. 

McGregor,  John,  County  Commissioner,  Indianapolis. 

Minturn,  Mrs.  Leona  A.,  Member  Board  Managers  Indiana  Woman's  Prison, 
Indianapolis. 

Nebeker,  E.  H.,  Member  Board  of  Control  State  Prison,  Covington. 

Nicholson,  Timothy,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Richmond. 

Shepherd,  Frederick,  Deputy  Auditor,  Indianapolis. 

Shidler,  Geo.  A.  H.,  Warden  State  Prison,  Michigan  City. 

KANSAS  : 

McClaughry,  R.  W.,  Warden  United  States  Penitentiary,  Fort  L,eaven worth. 

Tomlinson,  J.  B.,  Warden  State  Prison,  Lansing. 

Leavitt,  Rev.  F.  J.,  Chaplain  United  States  Penitentiary,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

MARYLAND  : 

Ford,  W.  J.,  Station  F.,  Baltimore. 

Glenn,  John  M.,  President  National  Conference  Charities  and  Correction, 

1113  N.  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore. 
*Painter,  OrrinC., Treasurer  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS : 

Bailey,  J.  Warren,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Prisons,  Boston,  Official  Delegate. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  J.  Warren,  Boston. 

Barrows,  Samuel  J.,  United  States  Commissioner  on  International  Prison 
Congress,  Dorchester. 

Barrows,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.,  Official  Stenographer  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, Dorchester. 
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Batt,  Rev.  Wm.  J.,  Chaplain  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Concord,  Official 

Delegate. 

Fuller,  Chas.  W.,  Sheriff  Berkshire  County,  Pittsfield. 
Morton,  Mrs.  Francis  A.,  Superintendent  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women, 

South  Framingham,  Official  Delegate. 
Scott,  Joseph  F.,  Superintendent  Reformatory  Concord  Junction,  Official 

Delegate. 
Tribou,  Rev.  D.  H.,  Chaplain  United  States  Navy,  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 

MICHIGAN  : 

Beck,  Charles  F.,  Member  State  Prison  Board,  Detroit. 

Chamberlain,  Wm.,  Warden  State  Prison,  Jackson. 

Crary,  Selden  B.,  Marquette. 

Elliott,  Rev.  E.  A.,  Chaplain,  Marquette. 

Freeman,  Geo.  W.,  Warden  Marquette  Prison,  Marquette. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.,  Marquette. 

Freeman,  Miss  Loie  T.,  Marquette. 

Fuller,  Otis,  Warden  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  Ionia. 

Hatch,  H.  F.,  lona. 

Henes,    John,    Member    Board    of   Directors    of  the    Marquette   Prison,. 

Menominee. 

Henes,  Mrs.  John,  Menominee. 
Henes,  Miss  Emaline,  Menominee. 

McDonell,  John  L.,  Superintendent  House  of  Correction,  Detroit. 
Orwick,  I.  F.,  Chaplain,  Jackson. 

Smith,  Harrison  D.,  Member  State  Pardon  Board,  Cassopolis. 
Stahl,  J.,  Official  Delegate,  209  Walnut  Street,  Lansing. 
Thurlby,  Mrs.  A.,  Marquette. 
Turner,  Chas.  G.,  Member  State  Pardon  Board,  Traverse  City. 

MINNESOTA: 

Nelson,    B.  F.,    President  Board  of   Managers    Minnesota  State   Prison,. 

Minneapolis. 
Randall,  Frank  L.,  Superintendent  State  Reformatory,  St.  Cloud,  Official 

Delegate. 

Reeve,  C.  McC. ,  Warden  State  Prison,  Still  water. 
Temple,  F.  W.,  Member  Board  Managers  Minnesota  State  Prison,  Blue 

Earth  City. 

Weiss,  A.  C.,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Minnesota  State  Prison,  Duluth. 
Welter,  Leslie,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Minnesota  State  Reformatory, 

Moorhead,  Official  Delegate. 
Wing,    E.    W.,    Member    Board    of   Managers  Minnesota    State    Prison,. 

Breckenridge. 

MISSOURI: 

Drake,  Lyman  D.,  Superintendent  Reform  School,  Booneville. 
Mullens,  Major  Philip  E.,  Kansas  City. 
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Robinson,  Hamline  E.,  Member  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction, 

Marysville,  Official  Delegate. 
Starke,  J.  D.,  Warden  State  Penitentiary  Jefferson  City,  Official  Delegate. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 

Cox,  Charles  E  ,  New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  Concord. 
Cox,  Mrs.  Evelyn  N.,  Concord. 

NEW  YORK: 

Allison,  H.  E.,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent  Matteawan  State  Hospital 

Criminal  Insane,  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

Baker,  Charles  K.,  Clerk  to  Superintendent  State  Prisons,  North  Granville. 
Collins,  C.  V.,  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Troy,  Official  Delegate. 
Collins,  Thomas,  Troy. 

Coutie,  George  S.,  Master  Mechanic  State  Prisons,  Albany. 
Mcl/aughlin,   George,   Secretary    State   Commission  of   Prisons,  Albany, 

Official  Delegate. 

Mead,  J.  Warren,  Warden  State  Prison,  Auburn,  Official  Delegate. 
Mills,  Fred.  Hamlin,  Sales  Agent,  State  Prison  Department,  Albany. 
Remington,    W.    R.,    State    Commissioner    of   Prisons,    Canton,    Official 

Delegate. 

Smith,  Eugene,  New  York  City. 
Welshe,  Annie  M.,  Matron  State  Prison  for  Women,  Auburn. 

NORTH   DAKOTA: 

Boucher,  N.  F.,  Warden  Penitentiary,  Bismarck,  Official  Delegate. 
Fort,  John  F.,  Trustee  Penitentiary,  Bismarck,  Official  Delegate. 

OHIO: 

Akers,  William  J.,  Cleveland. 

Baker,  H.J.,  Director  Workhouse,  Zanesville. 

Behrens,  Henry,  Member  Board  of  Directors  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge, 

Cincinnati,  Official  Delegate. 
Behrens,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Cincinnati. 
Behrens,  Miss  Ida,  Cincinnati. 
Brinkerhoff,  R.,  Chairman  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  Mansfield,  Official 

Delegate. 

Burton,  R.  C.,  Director  Workhouse,  Zanesville. 
Bushnell,  Martin  B.,  Trustee  Columbus  State  Hospital,  Mansfield,  Official 

Delegate. 

Bushnell,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Mansfield. 
Butler,    R.   A.,  Superintendent  House   of  Correction,    Cleveland,    Official 

Delegate. 
Byers,  Joseph  P.,   Secretary  Board  of  State  Charities,  Columbus,  Official 

Delegate. 
Cook,  Frank,  Secretary  Board  of  Managers  State  Prison,  Columbus. 
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Costello,    P.    R.,   Assistant  Superintendent  House  of  Refuge,  Cincinnati, 

Official  Delegate. 

Darby,  Wm.  N.,  Warden  State  Penitentiary,  Columbus,  Official  Delegate. 
Dun,  McEldin,  Manager  State  Penitentiary,  Belefontaine. 
Follett,    Martin    Dewey,    Member  Ohio    Board   State   Charities,    Marietta, 

Official  Delegate. 
Furnediug,  H.  L.,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Ohio  State  Reformatory, 

Dayton,  Official  Delegate. 
Gage,  D.  W.,  Oberlin,  Official  Delegate. 
Gould,  Rev.  F.  A.,  Mansfield. 

Griffith,  Harry  S.,  Member  Board  Managers  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Mt.  Gilead. 
Hake,  Geo.  A.,  Director  Stark  County  Workhouse,  Canton. 
Hatfield,  S.  J.,  Member  State  Board  of  Pardons,  Sidney,  Official  Delegate. 
Locke,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Chaplain  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  Mansfield,  Official 

Delegate. 

Locke,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Mansfield. 
MacBroom,  I.  C.,  Member  Ohio  Convict  Labor  Commission,  Toledo,  Official 

Delegate. 
McFadden,    H.    H.,    Member   Board   Managers,    Ohio   State  Reformatory, 

Steubenville,  Official  Delegate. 
McFadden,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Steubenville. 
Mellen,  L.  F.,  7  Library  Avenue,  Cleveland. 
Ranney,  Henry  C.,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,   Cleveland,   Official 

Delegate. 

Ritter,  F.,  Superintendent  Workhouse,  Toledo,  Official  Delegate. 
Ruehwein,  Win.,  Superintendent  Workhouse,  Cincinnati,  Official  Delegate. 
Sefton,  W.  E.,  Superintendent  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  Mansfield,  Official 

Delegate. 

Starr,  David  J.,  Chaplain  Penitentiary,  Columbus,  Official  Delegate. 
Teachnor,  Wells,  Physician  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 
Wagoner,  Aaron,  Manager  State  Penitentiary,  Akron,  Official  Delegate. 
Wiener,   A.,    Director  of  Charities  and    Correction,    Cleveland,    Official 

Delegate. 

Williams,  T.  F.,  Director  Stark  County  Workhouse,  Waynesburg. 
Wolcott,  S.  P.,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  Kent, 

Official  Delegate. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Kent. 
Yarger,  John  E.,  Superintendent  Stark  County  Workhouse,  Canton. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

Barnes,  Rev.  R.  Heber,  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  Philadelphia,  Official 

Delegate. 
Biddle,  Cadwalader,  M.  D.,  Secretary  Board  of  Public  Charities,  225  Sansom 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Official  Delegate. 

Boies,  H.  M.,  Member  Board  of  Public  Charities,  Scranton,  Official  Delegate. 
Bussinger,    D.   W.,    Warden   Eastern  Penitentiary,    Philadelphia,    Official 

Delegate. 
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Follansbee,  B.  G.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Follansbee,  Mrs.  B.  G.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Goodrich,  Herbert  R.,  M.  D.,  Physician  Eastern  Penitentiary,  Twenty-first 

Street  and  Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
Grubbs,  Barton,  Director  Department  of  Charities,  Allegheny  City,  Official 

Delegate. 
Harrison,    William   E.,   Member   Board  of   Managers    Allegheny    County 

Workhouse,  McKeesport,  Official  Delegate. 

Hill,  William,  Superintendent  Allegheny  Couuty  Workhouse,  Hoboken. 
Imbrie,   Rev.  D.  R.,  Chaplain  Allegheny  County   Workhouse,   Hoboken, 

Official  Delegate. 

Kelly,  George  M.,  M.  D.,  Physician  Allegheny  County  Workhouse,  Sharps- 
burg,  Official  Delegate. 
Leeds,    Deborah    C. ,    Member   Board   of  Managers   Howard   Institute  for 

Discharged  Prisoners,  Seal,  Chester  County,  Official  Delegate. 
Lytle,  John  J.,  General  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  Philadelphia, 

Official  Delegate. 
Milligan,    Rev.  J.   L. ,   Secretary  National  Prison  Association,  Allegheny, 

Official  Delegate. 

Moore,  H.  H.,  Warden  County  Prison,  Lancaster. 
Moore,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Lancaster. 
Nevin,    Charles  F.,    Inspector  Western    Penitentiary,   Allegheny,  Official 

Delegate. 

Patton,  T.  B.,  Superintendent  Industrial  Reformatory,  Huntingdon. 
Patton,  Mrs.  T.  B.,  Huntingdon. 
Plumer,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Shields  P.  O. 
Rankin,  Dr.  D.  N.,  Physician  Western  Penitentiary,  618  Sherman  Allegheny 

City,  Official  Delegate. 
Rankin,  Mrs.  D.  N.,  Allegheny  City. 
Reed,  J.  R.,  Inspector  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny, 

Official  Delegate. 
Way,  John,  Jr.,  President  Board  of  Managers  Allegheny  County  Workhouse, 

Sewickley,  Official  Delegate. 
Wright,    Edward  S.,    President  National  Prison   Association,   Allegheny, 

Official  Delegate. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Edward  S.,  Allegheny. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA: 

Rowland,  M.  O.,  Member  Board  of  Directors  of  South  Carolina  Penitentiary, 
Columbia. 

Love,  W.  B.,  Member  Board  of  Directors  of  South  Carolina  Penitentiary, 
Columbia. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA: 

Bowler,  John  A.,  Warden  Penitentiary,  Sioux  Falls. 
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TENNESSEE : 

Neil,  J.  B.,  Physician  State  Prison,  Nashville. 
WEST  VIRGINIA: 

Hawk,  S.  A.,  Warden  State  Prison,  Moundsville,  Official  Delegate. 
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